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n^niS  is  a  curious  book.  It  is  an  attempt  to  establisli  and 
illustrate  the  most  prominent  and  dangerous  of  the  high 
Church  doctrines  maintained  by  the  Oxford  Tract  writers, 
not  so  much  by  historic  evidence,  the  only  evidence  in 
favor  of  such  extravagancies  that  would  be  worth  a  farthing, 
but  principally  by — what  does  the  reader  think  ?  —  their 
antecedent  probahility !  their  adaptation  to  the  nature  and 
the  necessitfies  of  man  and  their  harmony  with  the  ^irincinlcs  of 
the  divine  government !  So  that,  as  Bishop  Butler  s  celebrated 
work  was  entitled  ‘The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Re- 
‘  vealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Course  of  Nature,*  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  ambitious  volume  might  be  entitled  ‘  The  Analogy 
‘  of  the  Oxford  Tract  Doctrines  of  Church  Authority,  the  Apos- 
‘  tolical  Succession,  Sacramental  Efficacy,  &c.,  to  the  Constitu- 
‘  tion  and  the  Course  of  Human  Nature  and  of  Divine  Provi- 
‘  dence.’  But  alas !  here  all  resemblance  ceases.  Wide, 
indeed,  is  the  difference  between  the  speculative  and  argumen¬ 
tative  powers  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  those  of  the 
member  for  Newark ;  a  difference  as  wide  as  that  between  the 
sublime  truths  established  by  the  one  and  the  miserably  con¬ 
tracted  and  uncharitable  doctrines  propounded  by  the  other. 

Of  all  the  publications  of  the  Pusey  school  which  have  come 
underour  notice,  this  is  one  of  the  weakest,  and  yet,  strange  to  say, 
jnay  be  (to  a  certain  class  of  readers)  one  of  the  most  dangerous : 
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we  mean  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  think  for  tliem- 
selves,  or  to  ask  the  proper  and  sufticient  evidence  ot*  w  hatever 
propositions  are  submitted  to  them.  And  this  assuredly  is  no 
small  class  in  a  school  which  professedly  defers  rather  to 
authority  than  reason,  which  makes  many  ot  its  most  peculiar 
and  improbable  mysteries  dependent  in  no  wise  on  logic,  but 
simply  on  faith  ;  and  which,  generally,  errs  rather  on  the  side 
of  believii\g  Ux)  much  than  of  believing  too  little. 

To  such  men  as  those  above  adverted  to,  the  present  work 
will  be  dangerous  on  several  grounds ;  first  and  chiefly,  because 
it  abounds  in  that  well-known  fallacy,  humorously  described  by 
Whately,  of  stating  something  which  is  true,  but  which  is  really 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  as  if  it  were  decisive  of  the  controversy ; 
of  staUng  with  much  pomp  certain  general  principles  whieb 
every  body  admits,  leaving  the  incautious  reader  to  take  for 
granted  that  the  particular  point  under  discussion  is  involved 
in  them,  and  to  infer  that  because  there  is  very  little  to  which 
he  objects,  that  therefore  the  author  has  proved  his  proposition. 
To  illustrate  by  a  single  example.  In  a  long,  and  in  many 
parts  affectedly  metm^hysical  chapter,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  work,  entitled  ‘  Rationalism,’  there  is  really  very  little,  till 
cjuite  towards  the  close,  to  which  any  reader  who  admits  the 
Scriptures  to  be  true  will  take  the  slightest  objection.  It 
abounds  with  such  truisms  as  these  : — that  there  is  a  tendency 
in  the  human  mind  to  reject  mysteries  which  transcend  the 
human  understanding — that  this  reluctance  is  no  sulheient 
reason  for  their  rejection — that  there  is  need  of  ])reternatural 
influences  to  correct  the  bias  of  our  depraved  affections  — that 
the  understanding  alone  will  not  suflice  for  this  task — that  the 
exhibition  of  doctrine,  however  true,  is  equally  insutlicient 
for  it — and  so  forth;  all  which  we  suppose  few  persons 
would  be  disposed  to  deny.  But  the  c^uestion  still  returns, 
even  when  we  have  admitted  that  there  is  a  reluctance  in  the 
human  understanding  to  receive  mysteries  which  are  above  its 
comprehension, — what  is  the  proper  evidence,  notwithstanding 
intrinsic  dithculty  or  apparent  incomprehensibleness,  on  which 
any  particular  mystery  is  worthy  of  being  received  in  spite  of 
the  acknowleilged  tendency  of  human  nature  to  reject  it  I 
When  w’e  argue  with  the  Socinian,  for  example,  we  admit  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  indeed  a  most  profound  and  incompre¬ 
hensible  mystery ;  but  w'e  receive  it  upon  what  w'e  deem  the 
sufficient  evidence  of  revelation, — upon  revelation  based  upon 
appropriate  and  sufficient  proofs.  We  should  never  think  it 
much  to  the  purpose  to  adduce  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  the  general  reluctance  to  receive  mysteries,  except  to 
remove  a  very  faint  presumption  against  it.  After  the  general 
principle  has  been  established,  that  it  does  not  beccmie  us  to 
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reject  mysteries  as  such,  the  question  as  to  what  particular 
mysteries  are  worthy  of  belief  is  to  be  decided  on  entirely  other 
grounds.  To  a  reader  of  moderate  saj^city,  therefore,  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  elaborately  arp^ed  truisms  will  just  go  for  nothing, 
until  the  principles  on  behalf  of  which  they  are  adduced  arc 
established  by  appropriate  evidence.  Yet  all  such  evidence 
Mr.  Gladstone  modestly  disclaims  all  intention  of  adducing. 
He  tells  us  *  the  first,  the  most  appropriate,  and  the  highest 
*  mode  of  discussing  the  subject  is  tne  scientific  process  whereby 
‘  these  principles  are  deduced  and  proved  from  holy  Scripture; 
<  #  #  #  let  no  one  suppose  in  opening  this  volume  that 

‘  it  pretends  to  repeat  the  process  of  demonstration  upon  these 
‘  topics ;  for  it,  the  reader  must  refer  to  other  and  easily  acces- 
‘  sible  sources.’  We  must  acknowledge  that  ‘the  process  of 
‘  demonstration y  as  he  calls  it,  and  ‘  the  scientific  process  by 
‘  which  these  principles  are  deduced  and  proved  from  holy 
‘  Scripture,’  have  never,  in  our  opinion,  been  so  satisfactorily 
performed  as  to  exempt  an  advocate  from  the  attempt  to  per¬ 
form  them  with  better  success;  and  in  particular  we  should 
much  wish  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  tried  his  hand  at  the  task, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  neutralizing  those  dangerous  plausibili¬ 
ties  by  which  we  fear  unwary  readers  are  liable  to  be  misled ; 
imagining,  easy  men !  that  they  are  put  into  possession  of  solid 
arguments  for  the  particular  doctrines  contended  for,  while  in 
fact  they  are  merely  put  in  possession  of  specious  generalities 
which  no  one  ever  thought  of  denying.  Thus  there  is  many  a 
weak  man  who,  upon  its  being  proved  to  him  that  it  is  no  suf¬ 
ficient  argument  for  the  rejection  of  a  mystery  that  it  transcends 
the  powers  of  the  human  understanding,  would  immediately 
suppose  that  there  was  no  reason  w  hy  he  should  not  believe  the 
mystery  of  the  apostolical  succession ;  and  as  many  more  w  ho, 
upon  its  being  show  n  that  there  was  a  need  of  preternaturdi 
influences  to  effect  the  great  work  of  man’s  renovation,  would 
straightw  ay  conclude  that  they  had  got  hold  of  a  very  excellent 
reason  why  they  should  admit  the  terrible  delusion  oi  baptismal 
regeneration.  Mr.  Gladstone  must  know  very  well  that  amongst 
those  who  are  willing  to  receive  such  a  mystery  as  the  Trinity, 
the  grand  objection  to  the  doctrines  of  apostolical  succession 
and  baptismal  regeneration,  is  not  that  they  are  mysteriesj  but 
that  the  proper  and  independent  evidence  of  them  is  demanded, 
and  is  not  forthcoming.  As  ‘  to  the  other  and  easily  accessible 
‘  sources,’  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  refers  us,  all  we  can  say  is, 
that  we  do  not  know  where  they  are  to  be  found  ;  but  we  readily 
acknowledge  that  the  method  w'hich  Mr.  Gladstone  has  ad^ted 
does  great  credit  to  his  discretion  ;  it  is  far  more  easy  and  far 
more  plausible. 

Secondly ;  w'e  fear  that  with  many  readers  of  the 
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school  (with  whom  a  thing’s  being  a  mystery  olten  seems  te>  b(» 
not  merely  no  objection,  but  a  singular  recommendation,  and 
an  antecedent  ground  of  probability),  the  very  appearance  ot' 
metaphysical  profundity  and  superfluous  subtlety,  which  our 
author  knows  so  well  now  to  put  on,  will  seem  very  imposing 
and  conclusive.  If  they  cannot  understand,  they  can  take  for 
granted,  a»ul  w  ill  be  ready  to  believe  that  where  there  is  so 
much  smoke,  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  fire;  that  such 
sentences  as  the  following  (and  they  will  find  whole  pages  of 
them),  however  unintelligible,  involve  some  mysterv’  or 
other — which  though  in  reality  very  innocent,  and  as  little  con¬ 
nected  with  *  Church  Principles  ’  as  with  good  w  riting, 
it  l)ehoves  them  devoutly  to  believe.  ‘This  ])ow'er  of  confidence, 

*  then,  has  a  ground  in  the  several  departments  of  the  mind ; 

‘  and  the  question,  in  which  of  the  two  it  operates  with  the 
‘  greater  force,  depends  upon  a  larger  one — that,  namely, 

‘  whether  in  general,  or  in  the  given  case,  or  in  both,  the  afl’ec- 
‘  tions  supply  the  subject  matter  and  the  movements  of  the 
‘  individual  character  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  than  the  other 
‘  faculties  of  his  nature,  his  passions,  his  particular  pro})ensions, 

‘  his  lower  desires.  It  is  enough  here  to  have  shown  that  the 
‘  work  is  a  joint  one ;  that  confidence  is  operative  on  j)ractice 
‘  by  substitution  ;  and  operative  alike  through  the  single  action 
‘  of  mind,  and  through  the  double  action  of  mind  and  heart : 

‘  we  might  perhaps  add,  that  third  case,  in  which  the  heart 
‘  prompts  instinctive  action  without  the  perceptible  intervention 
*  of  the  understanding  in  its  instrumental  capacity.’  Surely  the 
spirit  of  Plato’s  Protagoras  must  have  transmigrated  into  the 
honorable  member  for  Newark,  or  he  must  be  inspired  by  those 
divinities  in  Aristophanes; 

‘  Who  pour  dow  n  on  us  gifts  of  fluent  speech, 

JSense  most  sententions,  wonderful  fi)r  fine  etfect. 

And  how'  to  tulk  al>ont  it  and  about  it.* 

W  ithoiit  pretending  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  w  hole  contents 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  book,  with  a  great  part  of  wh.ich,  indeed, 
l)eing  perfectly  true  and  nothing  to  the  purpose,  w'c  have  no 
manner  ot  ouarrel,  we  shall  proceed  to  specify  a  few'  of  the 
instances  of  his  remarkable  logic  when  he  ventures  to  apply  his 
mdetenuinate  generalities  to  the  establishment  of  his  peculiar 
Church  princi^ples.  The  first  shall  be  from  that  chapter  on 
nationalism  on  which  we  have  already  made  some  remarks. 
He  has  rightly  argued  in  that  chapter  for  the  necessity  of  some 
SDiritual  influence  above  and  beyond  human  nature  to  secure 
the  reiuwation  of  man.  Now*  there  is  an  obvious  sense  in  which 
e\ciy  Christian  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  subscribe  to  this 
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doctrine ;  but  then  we  atHrin  that  the  transcendent  influence 
thus  exerted  acts  immediately  upon  the  understanding  and  the 
affections  in  concurrence  with  all  the  powers  of  our  nature,  and 
in  perfect  harmony  with  all  the  laws  of  our  moral  constitution  ; 
that  it  is  not  a  grace  conveyed  by  inevitable  necessity,  on  account 
of  a  rite  performed  by  a  certain  individual;  conveyed  without  the 
slightest  consciousness  on  the  part  of  him  who  is  subjected  to 
it,  and  without  the  slightest  proof  to  the  bystanders  that  it  has 
been  conveyed ;  an  influence  which  leaves  behind  no  appreci¬ 
able  trace,  an  influence,  in  fact,  which  influences  nothing,  and 
a  cause  which  produces  no  effect.  Yet  it  is  such  a  sort  of  in¬ 
fluence  for  which  Mr.  Gladstone  earnestly  contends ;  it  is  the 
supposed  influence  implied  in  baptismal  regeneration  or  in  the 
administration  of  the  Lords  Supper  at  the  hands  of  an  e])isco- 
pally  ordained  minister.  And  how  does  the  reader  imagine  Mr. 
Gladstone  proceeds  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  our  denying 
this  species  of  influence,  because  we  contend  that  the  preter¬ 
natural  influence  we  admit  is  exerted  only  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  our  moral  nature — that  it  implies  the  active  concur¬ 
rence  of  our  minds  and  the  spontaneous  admission  of  our  hearts? 
Let  us  hear  him. 

*  But  we  may  call,  and  call  Imidly,  uptui  those  who  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  regard  orthodoxy  (in  the  sense  specified)  as  the  highest 
characteristic  and  surest  guarantee  of  the  Christian  life,  if  they  value 
either  the  truth  of  religion  or  the  force  and  consistency  of  their  own 
argiiments,  to  join  with  us  against  rationalism  in  all  its  forms,  and 
especially  against  that  its  subtlest  form  which  teaches  or  assumes  that 
spiritual  life  can  only  be  initiated  through  an  intellectual  process. 
They  denounce,  and  justly  denounce,  the  idea  of  converting  men  hy 
merely  preceptive  teaching :  the  trutli  of  moral  maxims  and  their  in¬ 
trinsic  beauty,  say  they,  may  be  unquestionable,  but  you  present  them 
to  a  being  w'hose  percipient  faculties  are  corrupt,  and  who  requires  an 
antecedent  spiritual  influence  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  them.  So 
far  they  are  right ;  but  are  thev  not  incorrect  in  imagining  that  the 
presentation  of  doctrine  to  the  understanding  (for  to  the  understanding 
in  the  first  instance  it  presents  itself)  is  the  sole  and  sufficient  guaran¬ 
tee  divinely  appointed  for  the  realization  of  that  spiritual  influence  ? 
If  truth  of  a  less  immediately  practical  nature  may  convey  it,— i.  e. 
truth  of  doctrine,  why  may  not  the  more  immediately  practical — i.  e. 
the  preceptive  truth,  convey  it  also  ?  W  hy  may  not  the  precent  carry 
with  it  tlie  |)ower  of  its  own  accomplishment,  as  well  as  the  doctrine 
carry  with  it  the  disposition  for  its  own  reception  and  likewise  the 
pow’er  of  accomplishing  the  precept  ? 

‘  If  they  establish  a  title  as  against  Sacramental  influences,  which 
some  may  deride  as  mystical,  they  cannot  establish  one  in  sound  argu¬ 
ment  against  moral  teaching,  whicli  they  suspc*ct  as  rationalistic ;  fi»r 
Kuch  a  title  must  be  grounde<l  on  the  general  prerogatives  of  truth  , 
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and  on  its  affinity  to  the  understanding,  as  subject  matter  to  an  instru¬ 
ment  appointed  for  working  on  it.  Such  a  title  will  evidently  include 
moral  teaching  as  a  positive  channel  of  grace ;  they  cannot  find  any 
distinction  which  shall  shut  it  out.  Then  will  arise  the  danger  which 
1  have  striven  to  exhibit ;  in  the  active  and  robust  play  of  the  intel¬ 
lect,  the  more  delicate  conception  of  divine  influence  will  Ik?  li»st. 
Why  will  they  not  use  the  security,  which  God  in  his  wisdom  has 
provided  for  them,  by  constructing  separate  vehicles  of  an  influence 
quite  distinct  from  the  understanding,  and  therefore  permanent  wit¬ 
nesses  of  its  independent  essence  ?* — pp.  77»  7B. 


So,  because  we  contend  that  the  exhibition  of  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  is  the  necessary  condition  of  realizing 
the  effects  of  the  gospel,  we  are  incorrect,  it  seems,  in  denying 
that  merely  preceptive  teaching,  or  the  inculcation  of  matters, 
whicli,  however  true,  exclude  hy  supposition  all  the  peculiar  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  gospel,  will  not  realize  the  same  effects ;  w  Inch  is 
as  much  as  saying,  that  because  we  contend  that  a  system  of 
truth  must  he  exhibited  to  produce  the  effects  of  that  system, 
we  are  incorrect  in  denying  that  the  same  effect  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  if  all  that  is  peculiar  to  that  system  be  excluded  !  What 
shall  we  say  to  such  a  reasoner  as  this  ? — and  yet  into  such 
fallacies  as  this  Mr.  Gladstone  is  continually  falling. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  third  chapter,  which  is  one  of  the  longest  in 
the  book,  is  on  the  ‘  Church.’  It  is  made  up,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  elaborate  commonplace  w  hich  nobody  would  think 
of  disputing,  sometimes  expressed  with  needless  prolixity,  and 
something  very  like  an  affectation  of  metaphysical  obscurity. 
But  it  is  commonplace  which  has  no  power  whatever  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  controversies  on  this  subject,  as  it  may  for  the  most 
part  be  adopted  by  all  of  every  party  who  admit  the  social 
character  of  Christianity, — that  it  presupposes  natural  sympathy 
ami  joint  action ;  in  a  word,  it  may  be  admitted  with  ecjual 
propriety  by  all  who  contend  that  there  is  a  visible  church  in 
any  settse  or  under  any  modifications.  That  ‘every  inward 
‘  principle  of  our  nature  struggles  for  an  outward  development’  as 
our  autlior  affectedly  expresses  it;  that  it  seeks  for  this  not  only 
for  its  own  consummation,  but  also  that  it  may  be  expansive  and 
communicative,  to  use  again  his  own  language  ;  that  (yhristian- 
ity  ver\’  naturally  and  reasonably  avails  itself  of  this  tendency ; 
that  all  other  religions,  whether  true  or  false,  have  ever  been 
embodied  in  an  outward  develcmment  of  rites  and  of  social 
institutions ;  that  in  the  case  of  Christianity  it  seems  especially 
luvessar)',  considering  the  obstacles  with  w’hich  this  has  to  con¬ 
tend,  and  whicli  can  be  overcome  only  by  a  firm  and  general 
distance  ;  that  the  relijjion  of  the  individual  is  apt  to  decline 
if  he  bt‘  secluded  from  his  fellows ;  that  adoption  into  a  body 
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tends  to  depress  and  absorb  the  idea  of  self ;  that  sympathy  is 
a  principle  w  hich  for  the  most  part  pves  increased  energy  to 
action,  and  so  on,  all  which  pro|K>sitions  Mr.  Gladstone  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  illustrate  with  as  much  pomp  and  tiMiiousness  as  if 
they  were  now  revealed  to  the  world  for  the  first  time,  will  l)e 
admitted  w  ith  equal  readiness  by  the  Episcopalian,  the  Presby¬ 
terian,  or  the  Congregationalist,  or  by  a  Christian  of  any  denomi¬ 
nation  w  hatsoever  w  ho  admits  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
church  of  Christ  or  such  things  as  churches  of  Christ  at  all.  It 
is  (lifiicult  to  tell  which  to  feel  most  strongly;  contempt  for  the 
understanding  which  can  imagine  that  such  generalities  really 
have  any  decisive  bearing  upon  the  controversy,  or  indignation 
at  the  unfairness  which  would  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  they 
liave.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  the  latter  would  be  the 
more  reasonable  emotion,  for  it  is  dithcult  to  give  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  credit  for  so  much  obtuseness  as  not  to  know  that  all 
these  plausible  generalities  may  be  admitted  by  the  warmest 
opponents  of  his  peculiar  church  |)rinciples.  But  he  well  knows 
that  there  are  multitudes  who  will  suppose  that  these  are  really 
arguments  on  his  side  of  the  question  ;  that  they  are  arguments 
w  Inch  his  o|)ponents  would  not  admit ;  and  w  ho  would  wonder  to 
tind  how'  very  reasonable  all  ajipears  on  the  one  side  and  how 
strangely  unreasonable  on  the  other;  especially  as  he  takes 
care  to  assume  all  the  way  through  that  the  ‘  voluntary  combi- 
*  nations  which  we  perceive  in  sects  around  us,’  as  he  expresses 
it,  ‘  are  simply  so  many  aftergroicthsy  intended  to  supply  the 
‘  place  of  the  primitive  and  legitimate  idea  of  the  church,  lie 
also  takes  care  to  talk  as  if  these  voluntary  combinations  may 
be  formed  and  dissolved  at  pleasure;  whereas  he  ought  to  know 
and  must  know,  that  the  Congregationalist,  for  example,  while 
he  contends  that  all  combinations  of  Christians  must  be  volun¬ 
tary,  in  the  sense,  that  every  member  of  it  must  be  a  willinq 
member,  yet  as  firmly  believes  that  the  combinations  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  pleased  to  call  ‘  imperfect  altergrowths,’  are 
truly  churches  of  Christ,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  incorporate 
himself  with  them,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  believes  in  his  figment  of  the 
one  visible  church.  Whatever  advantages,  therefore,  from 
sympathy,  association,  &c.,  attach  to  the  one,  also  attach  to  the 
other;  and  hence,  as  we  assert,  the  utter  irrelevancy  of  Mr. 
(dadstone’s  ])omp()Us  declamation  on  the  above  s|)ecified  com¬ 
monplace  topics.  His  duty  clearly  was  to  j)rove  his  peculiar 
notion  of  the  church  to  be  the  true  one,  or  if  he  w’ould  insist  only 
on  the  probability  that  that  idea  was  the  trueone,  he  should 

have  abstained  from  appropriating  arguments  w  hich  are  just  as 
<‘onclusive  in  behalf  of  any  form  of  the  church  whatever.  ^  VVe 
have  really  no  alternative  but  that  ol  believing  Mr.  (ilad- 
stone  to  be  either  one  of  the  most  obtuse  or  one  of  the  most 
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unfair  of  all  reasoners.  But  let  us  proceed  to  investigate  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  views  of  the  ‘  Church.’ 

His  notion  is  not  merely  that  there  is  an  invisible  church  ot 
Christ  to  which  all  Christians  in  all  ages  belong,  but  that  there 
is  a  visible  church  which  is  also  strictly  one,  or  which,  as  he  ex¬ 
presses  it, ‘is  called  to  unity.’  Now  all  we  have  to  ask  is, 
which  is  that  visible  church  ?  But  here  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once 
deserts  us. 

*  It  is  now  time  to  pass  onwards  to  another  portion  of  this  inquiry — 
to  the  endeavor,  namely,  to  meet  such  objections  to  the  foregoing  prin¬ 
ciple  as  may  probably  be  anticipated.  First,  let  us  obviate  a  miscon. 
ciqUion  that  is  most  likely  to  arise.  There  is  no  claim  here  made  nr 
implied  for  any  particular  local  portion  of  the  Church  as  such,  to  |)os. 
sess  the  high  distinction  of  being  invested  in  all  minds  with  tliosc 
plenary  ideas  (»f  privilege  and  authority  which  belong  in  full  only  to 
the  Church  universtil  ;  the  full  measure  of  regard  and  deference  to 
her  as  a  parent  and  guide,  as  qualified  to  be  regarded  like  parents 
with  affection,  like  guides  with  confidence,  is  only  due  to  the  body 
which  fulfils  the  idea  of  the  catholic  church  of  Christ.  We  need  not 
now  inquire  what  are  the  essential  conditions  of  membership  in  that 
church,  or  what  is  necessary  to  constitute  her  unity — these  are  pro- 
|H‘rly  HiibsiHpient  considerations.  It  may  be  that  she  has  lost  that 
virgin  beauty  and  harmony  of  her  form  which  adorned  her  youth,  and 
that,  so  far,  the  atfecticms  she  once  riveted  upon  herself  are  now  batfied 
and  without  a  home ;  but  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  hindered 
in  receiving  the  truth  of  Scripture  by  the  anticipation  of  posterior 
difficulties,  which,  if  they  have  arisen  at  all,  will  have  arisen  only  out 
of  our  owu  misdeeds  :  the  object  here  urged  is,  to  aim  at  grasping  and 
emlH»dying  in  the  first  instance  by  effort  (under  divine  grace),  and 
then  ctmfirming  by  mental  habit,  an  effectual  conception  of  the  church 
as  a  iMuly  within  which  we  are  comprehended,  as  that  to  which  we 
belong  rather  than  that  she  belongs  to  us  ;  as  a  living  admitted  proof  of 
the  love  of  Christ  to  us,  and  as  having  the  stewardshi])  of  his  w(»rd 
and  the  ordinances  of  his  grace.  And  by  an  effectual  conception  is 
here  meant  that  which  is  not  only  allowed  by  the  understumling  and 
then  dismissinl  and  laid  aside,  but  that  which  vitally  ]>ervades  the 
whole  mind  and  heart,  which  imbues  the  affections,  which  is  ever  at 
hand  to  mould  even  the  first  forms  of  thought  as  it  is  Iwjrn,  and  to 
irnpress  its  character  u|hui  it  more  and  more,  as  it  assumes  a  more  defi¬ 
nite  shape,  and  finds  vent  outw’ardly  in  word  or  act.* — pp.  1-15,  14(). 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  mighty  cautious  in  the  application  of  Ins 
own  principles;  he  still  witli  great  prudence  clings  to  his  darling 
generalities,  full  of  unmeaning  sophistry.  And  no  wonder  ;  for 
it  he  attemptc'd  to  put  his  theory  into  plain  language,  it  would 
at  once  be  seen  that  his  ‘  one  visible  church  *  is  an  utter  non- 
entit\,  and  that  those  parts  or  portions  of  the  visible  church,  as 
t  IS  pleased  plausibly  to  call  them,  are  much  more  distinct 
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churches  than  the  separate  churches  ot*  our  own  reliirious 
denominations.  These  last  have  at  least  similarity  of  laws  and 
unity  of  spirit ;  the  parts  or  portions  of  Mr.  (ihuistone’s  ‘  one 
<  visible  church '  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  *  If  there 
he  ‘  one  visible  church/  it  must  have,  according  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  own  reasonings,  unity  of  government,  jiossible  inter¬ 
communion  of  its  members,  one  code  of  laws,  universality  of 
jurisdiction.  VVe  need  not  ask  if  tliere  be  anything  at  all  like 
this;  whether  the  two  principal  parts  of  this  one  visible  church 
have  not  excommunicated  one  another;  whether  the  Cliurch  of 
England  does  not  act  with  as  comjilete  indejHmdence  as  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  the  church  of  Rome  as  the  Greek  church, — 
the  three  truly  kindred  bodies  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
pleased  to  restrict  all  claim  to  being  called  a  church  of  Christ, 
— or  whether  all  are  not  far  more  truly  divided  than  anv  of  the 
churches  of  the  Congregationalists.  That  they  emibr.ice  a 
larger  number  of  individuals  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
matter. 

Here  we  may  make  another  obvious  remark.  If  tliese,  not 
merely  independent,  but  actually  hostile  communities  can  be 
said  to  constitute  ‘  one  visible  church/  or  parts  or  portions  of  it, 
there  is  certainly  no  reason  whatever  w  hy  the  separate  commu¬ 
nities  of  all  other  denominations  of  Christians  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  being  substantially  one,  and  possessing  visible 
linity.  The  simple  fact  is,  however,  that  Mr.  (jladstone’s  ‘  one 
*  visible  church  ^  is  a  pure  fiction  of  his  ow  n  fancy ;  and  it  is 
most  amusing  to  find  him  admitting,  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph,  that  ‘  it  maxj  he  that  she  has  lost  that  virgin  beauty  and 
‘  harmony  of  her  form  which  adorned  her  youth,  and  that,  so 
‘  far,  the  affections  she  once  riveted  upon  herself  are  now  balHed 
‘  and  w  ithout  a  home.’  A  fine  admission  for  one  w  ho  maintains 
that,  according  to  the  whole  theory  of  Scripture,  God  desujned 
that  His  church  should  be  visibly  owe.’  If  this  *  one  visible 
‘  church,’  therefore,  cannot  be  pointed  out,  the  declared  purpose 
of  God,  by  fair  inference  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reasonings,  has 
been  frustrated  !  If  it  can  be  pointed  out,  we  ask  which  is  it? 
not  ‘  parts  or  portions  ’  of  it,  so  unlike  and  so  hostile  as  the 
churches  of  Rome  and  England,  for  in  this  way,  as  alr(*ady 
observed,  we  may  prove  any  communities  of  Christians  to  be 
parts  of  ‘  one  visible  churen  ;’  but  ‘  one  visible  churcli  ’  which 
fulfils  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  conditions  of  such  an  institution; 
having  vital  connexion  and  fellowship  through  all  its  parts,  one 
government  and  one  jurisdiction.  He  never  can  consistently 
realize  his  views  till  he  becomes  a  Romanist,  and  in  spirit  and 
principle  he  is  more  than  half  one  already. 

We  have  already  quoted  one  specimen  of  the  cautious  vague¬ 
ness  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  pleased  to  express  his  mystical 
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views  on  this  subject,  and  tlie  circuiiispectioii  with  which  he 
refrains  from  fairly  stating  which  is  his ‘one  visible  church.’ 
We  find  the  same  curious  mixture  of  confident  presumption 
that  there  is  one  visible  church,  with  the  same  total  uncertainty 
as  to  which  or  where  it  is,  even  in  the  chapter  in  which  he 
comes  to  apply  his  principles  to  the  Church  of  England,  w  here 
of  course  his  object  is  to  show^  that,  w  hatever  be  the  upshot,  the 
(’hurch  of  England  is  a  particularly  bright  exhibition  of  primi¬ 
tive  Christianity,  and  an  undoubted  branch  of  the  ‘one  true 
‘  apostolic  church.’  But  we  again  ask,  what  has  this  one 
visible  church  to  do  with  such  perfectly  independent  branches  ? 
and  if  it  be  connected  w  ith  others,  where  and  what  are  they  f 
in  other  words,  which  is  the  ‘one  visible  church  ?’  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  of  course  takes  upon  him  to  inform  us  ‘that  the  Church 
‘  established  by  law  in  this  land  has  a  right  to  be  considered 
‘  within  its  borders,  as  having  the  stewardship  of  the  covenant, 

‘  and  the  care  in  a  religious  sense  of  the  souls  of  the  j)eople, 

‘  w  hether  they  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear.’  Without 
stopping  to  expose  the  rampant  and  most  gratuitous  claims  to 
the  jus  dicinum  involved  in  all  such  expressions,  we  beg  to  ask 
w  hat  is  meant  by  any  particular  branch  of  the  ‘  one  visible 
‘  church,’  so  secluding  itself  w  ithin  its  own  borders  as  in  ellect 
to  cut  itself  ofi‘  from  all  other  branches  of  it?  If  there  are 
other  branches  subordinated,  like  itself,  to  some  common  go¬ 
vernment,  and  acknowledging  one  common  jurisdiction  with  it, 
what  are  they  ?  We  repeat,  it  inevitably  follows  from  iMr. 
(iladstone’s  own  reasonings,  either  that  the  Church  of  England 
is  itself  the  sole  representative  of  the  ‘  one  visible  church,’  a 
doctrine  no  doubt  very  pleasant  to  the  modern  Oxford  school,  or 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  existence.  The  perplexities  w  hich 
beset  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  laborious  search  after  his  ‘  one  visible 
‘  church,’  are  well  indicated  in  the  follow  ing  passage.  The 
closing  sentence  would  seem  in  fact  formally  to  surrender  the 
j>oint,  if  it  were  not  expressed  with  as  much  disregard  to  gram¬ 
mar  as  our  author  generally  manifests  to  logic  ;  so  that  it  is  really 
difiicult  to  ascertain  what  is  his  meaning,  or  indeed  whether  he 
can  btj  said  to  have  had  any. 

‘  The  mmlern  temper,  it  will  be  found,  leads  us  to  act  directly  in 
tlie  tet*th  of  apostolic  diction  and  practice.  Those  holy  men  ever 
spi'ak  of  the  faith,  of  the  church  :  we,  on  the  other  hand,  as  if  there 
wen*  faiths  many,  and  churches  many,  I  am  not  yet  inquiring  which 
is  the  true  faith  and  the  true  church  j  nor  yet  hastening  to  decide  that  in 
iHi  more  than  owe  body  can  the  grand  results  of  the  Christian  covenant 
lie  found  to  have  lieen  in  certain  degrees  accomplished ;  but  in  re- 
TnarUug  simply  that  the  notion  of  a  number  of  bodies  not  observing 
the  law*t  of  church  communion,  and  a  number  of  forms  of  religious 
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profession  differing  in  material  particulars,  without  any  preferalile 
claim  on  the  part  of  one  or  another,  belong,  if  to  any  gosi)el  at  all,  not 
to  that  gospel  which  was  preached  by  the  blessed  twelve.  And  this  I 
trust  is  clear :  negatively,  because  the  apostles  nowhere  intimate  the 
lawfulness  of  such  a  state  of  things  ;  positively,  because  they  inculcate 
in  distinct  terms  the  doctrines  of  ‘  one  faith,’  ‘  one  body,  and  one 
spirit.’  Which  faith  is  right  it  may  be  dithcult  to  find — ditficult  to 
know  that  we  are  right ;  at  present  it  is  rather  to  be  feared  that, 
letting  slip  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  faith,  forgetting  that,  which, 
ever  it  be,  it  is  in  its  essence  one,  and  slumbering  in  easy  indifference 
respecting  all  unity,  we  ought  to  know,  that  we  are  therefore  neces¬ 
sarily  wrong  ;  which  is  the  first,  and  a  laborious  and  painful  step, 
towards  becoming  right.* — pp.  284,  285. 

Mr.  Gladstone  of  course  invests  the  ‘  Church’  with  all  those 
high  prerogatives  w  hich  suit  his  high  Church  principles ;  she  is 
something  betw  een  the  Saviour  and  the  soul,  and  she  is  charged 
with  the  office  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Scripture.  ()ur 
author,  with  that  peculiarly  happy  knack  which  he  possesses, 
of  just  taking  for  granted  what  ought  to  be  proved,  and  of 
proving  with  great  pomp  and  formality  what  nobody  denies, 
simply  contents  himself  with  affirming  that  ‘(iod  has  established 
‘  in  the  church  an  office  of  interpretation.  Not  that  there  has 

*  been  infallibility  or  impeccability  in  its  discharge.  Hut  there 

*  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  existence,  nor  any  question  that  it 
‘  attaches  peculiarly  to  the  accredited  ministry  of  the  (3uirch.’ 
11  ow'  many  knotty  questions  may  in  a  few  lines  be  happily  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  this  pleasant  way  of  simple  affirmation!  ()ne  is 
quite  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  our  author  could  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  w  rite  so  bulky  a  volume,  with  such  a  very  con¬ 
venient  and  concise  method  of  logic  in  his  possession,  tialf  a 
dozen  pages  would  amply  suffice  for  the  satisfactory  decision  of 
half  the  questions  which  have  tormented  theology.  At  the 
close  of  this  chapter  Mr.  Gladstone  takes  an  opportunity  of 
canvassing  some,  though  by  no  means  all,  nor  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  of  the  objections  which  he  not  unnaturally  surmises  may 
be  taken  to  his  lofty  views  of  ‘  church  authority,’  and  amongst 
the  rest  that  derived  from  their  incompatibility  with  the  liberty 
of  private  judgment.  His  ingenious  method  of  extricating  the 
unhappy  man  who  finds  the  conclusions  of  individual  con¬ 
science  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  is  so  well 
worthy  both  of  his  logic  and  his  principles,  that  we  shall  crave 
leave  to  cite  the  passage. 

‘  And  lastly,  persims  are  in  great  alarm  for  their  lil^rty  of  private 
judgment.  The  true  doctrine  of  private  judgment  is,  as^  has  been 
shown  by  many  ^vTiters,  most  important  and  most  sacred  :  it  has  the 
direct  sanction  of  Scripture.  It  teaches  the  duty,  and  as  correlative 
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to  till*  duty,  tlie  right  of  a  man  to  assent  freely  and  rationally  to  the 
truth.  It  is  commonly  called  a  right  to  inquire  ;  hut  it  is  to  inquire 
for  the  pur|>o8c  of  assenting :  for  he  has  no  right  (that  is,  none  ;ls 
More  Owl)  to  reject  the  truth  after  his  inquiry.  It  is  a  right  to 
assent  to  truth,  to  in(|uire  into  alleged  truth.  Now  all  that  the  true 
idea  of  the  church  ])ro|>ose8  t(»  him  is  a  probable  and  authorized  guide, 
'riiis  is  wholly  distinct  from  the  Romish  infallibility.  The  Church  of 
England  holds  individual  friH*dom  in  things  spiritual  to  be  an  essential 
attribute  of  man’s  true  nature,  and  an  essential  condition  of  the  right 
reception  of  the  gospel  ;  and  testifies  to  that  sentiment  in  the  most 
empliatic  mwle,  hy  encouraging  the  fullest  communication  of  Scripture 
to  the  people.  Yet  is  it  ])erfectly  possible  that  the  best  use  of  sncli 
a  fri»edom  may  often  be  thus  exemplified  :  when  a  man,  having  prayed 
for  light  from  God,  and  having  striven  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  his 
prayer,  and  yet  finding  his  own  opinion  upon  a  jxdnt  of  doctrine  oppo. 
site  to  that  of  the  universal  undivided  church,  recognizes  the  answer 
to  his  prayer  and  the  guide  to  his  mind  in  the  declarations  of  the 
creeds  rather  than  in  his  own  single  and  perhaps  recent  impressions 
nj>on  the  subject,  not  thus  surrendering  his  own  liberty  of  judgment, 
but  using  it  in  order  to  weigh  and  compare  the  probabilities  of  his  or 
the  church’s  correctness  respectively,  and  acting  faithfully  on  the  re¬ 
sult.* — pp.  155,  150. 

It  is  no  doubt  very  kind  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  have  provided 
this  convenient  contrivance  for  those  who  find  themselves  in 
the  aw  kward  predicament  hinted  at  above ;  w  ho,  in  a  word, 
find  their  conscientious  individual  convictions  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  ‘  undivided  ’  church.  The  cpiestion,  it  seems,  whieli 
such  a  man  is  to  consider  and  decide,  in  order  to  determine  his 
belief  in  the  points  on  which  he  doubts,  is  not  w  hether  such  and 
such  doctrines  are  false  and  unscriptural  or  not;  but  whether 
he  thinks  the  whole  of  the  ‘undivided^  church  is  likely  to  he 
right  rather  than  he !  And  if  he  thinks  so,  he  may  say  that  he 
believes  such  and  such  things  to  be  true,  though  in  fact  he 
believes  them  false,  because  he  believes  that  the  church  is  more 
likely  to  be  right  than  he!  Upon  this  principle,  no  doubt,  a 
man  in  the  early  church,  who  thought  he  ought  not  to  eat  ol 
meat  offered  to  idols,  might  have  safely  done  so,  and  givim  up 
his  scruples,  because  he  might  certainly  think  it  more  probable 
that  an  inspired  apostle,  who  declares  it  indiftbrent,  was  more 
likely  to  In*  in  the  right  than  he;  yet  Paul  cruelly  declares  that 
such  a  scrupulous  person  is  ‘  condemned  if  he  eat,^  because  he 
do<*s  it  with  an  uneasy  conscience  !  Again  ;  who  does  not  sec 
that  the  assent  of  sucli  a  man  is  not  to  the  doctrines  to  which 
his  assent  is  demanded,  but  to  quite  a  different  matter,  namely, 
flint  he  thinks  it  more  probable  that  others  are  in  the  right  than 
*  I  s^topto  iiKpiire  wdiat  is  that  Mindivided’  church 

whuli  the  scru|>ulous  man  is  to  take  as  the  guide  in  preference 
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to  his  own  convictions.  A  Christian  may  well  say,  ‘  I  do  not 

*  know  where  it  is ;  all  Christians,  indeed,  who  receive  the 
‘  whole  canon  ot  Scripture,  admit  that  there  are  certain  doctrines 
‘  essential  to  Christianity,  but  then  I  do  not  find  that  1  deny  any 
‘  of  these — and  for  those  disputed  matters  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
‘  is  peculiarly  anxious  to  recommend,  1  do  not  find  any  ‘  undi- 
<  ^  vided  ’  church  to  which  I  can  refer  my  scruples.*  Oh  !  yes, 
says  Mr.  Gladstone,  there  are  those  who  profess  to  receive  the 
Scriptures,  who  deny  many  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  thereby  showing  that  the  favorite  plea  of  the  suthciency 
of  the  Scriptures  is  a  fallacious  one ; — as  the  Socinians,  for  ex- 
anmle.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  very  fond  of  uri^ing  this  argument ; 
and  yet  he  must  know  that  tliis  is  a  false  statement.  The 
Socinians  do  not  receive  the  tchole  canon  of  Scripture ;  they  are 
compelled  to  reject  some  portions  ami  to  garble  others  to  give 
even  a  semblance  of  plausibility  to  their  system.  We  rejieat, 
that  amongst  those  who  receive  the  whole  canon  of  Scripture, 
we  know  of  none  who  deny  any  of  those  doctrines  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  as  to  those  disputed 
points  which  are  not  essential,  we  know  of  no  ‘  undiviih'd  * 
church  to  which  the  scrupulous  conscience  could  submit,  even 
if  any  such  implicit  deference  were  justifiable.  So  much  for  the 
uncertainty  of  this  absurd  rule. — But  it  is  the  rule  itself  to 
which  we  chiefly  object.  It  is  an  outrage  on  all  the  sacred 
claims  of  conscience ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  a  more  lax  and 
dangerous  maxim  has  often  issued  even  from  the  school  of 
Ignatius  Loyola.  In  reading  this  passage,  we  have  been 
strongly  reminded  of  one  of  the  many  inimitable  passages  in 
the  Provincial  Letters,  in  which  Pascal  sarcastically  exposes 
the  iniipiities  of  that  most  flagitious  and  pernicious  fra¬ 
ternity.  ‘  ‘  Verily,*  said  I,  ‘  this  must  be  a  dream  !  Do  i  really 
‘  hear  religious  people  talk  in  this  manner  ?  Tell  me,  father, 

*  are  you  absolutely  and  conscientiously  of  this  oj)inion  ?’  ‘No, 
‘  certaiuly.’  ‘Why  then  speak  against  your  conscience?’ 
‘  Not  at  all :  I  did  not  speak  according  to  my  conscience,  but 
‘  in  conformity  to  Pontius  and  Father  Bauny,  and  you  may 
‘  follow  them  with  safety,  for  they  are  skilful  polemics. 

Our  author’s  fourth  chapter  is  on  the  Sacraments,  in  whicli, 
with  the  same  cautious  abstinence  from  all  close  logic,  and  the 
same  superabundance  of  affected  philosophy  and  real  mysticism, 
Mr.  Gladstone  defends  the  usual  high  Church  views  upon  this 
subject ;  ‘  the  grand  delusion  of  baptismal  regeneration,  and  the 
‘  semi-popish  view  of  the  Eucharist,’  the  solemn  w’ords  ein- 
ployed  in  the  institution  of  which  *  are  not  adequately,  that  is, 
‘  scripturally,  represented  by  any  explanation  which  resolves 
‘  them  into  figure,  and  that  fhere  is  a  real  though  not  a  carnal 
‘  truth  in  the  words  ‘  This  is  my  body.” 
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Of  these  views  Mr.  Gladstone  is  nleased  to  write  as  follows. 

‘  Such  is  the  substantial  j^ound-work  of  reli«^ion/  laid 
‘  by  the  inspired  writers  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments. 

‘  Thus  viewed,  it  does  not  dwell  in  fancy,  in  speculation,  or 
‘  even  in  argument  ’  [this  last  assertion  we  devoutly  believe] ; 

‘  but  is  exhibited,’  he  proceeds,  in  a  choice  mystical  vein,  ‘  as 
‘  dependent  upon  an  actual  food,  received  like  the  manna  from 
‘  Gml,  and  supplying,  after  the  type  of  manna,  nutriment  in 

*  forms  and  elements  too  subtle,  too  inward,  for  human  sense 
‘  or  intellect  to  reach.  Can  we  fail  to  recognize  the  b(;anty  of 

*  such  a  doctrine,  and  its  adequacy  to  our  need  ?  In  the  body 
‘  as  well  as  in  the  mind,  w  e  are  fallen  creatures  :  in  the  body  as 

*  well  as  under  mental  conditions  of  a  human  kind,  came  our 
‘  I.Kml  and  Saviour;  and  now,  accordingly.  He  applies  His 

*  medicine,  even  the  participation  of  Himself,  to  the  whole  of 
‘  that  nature,  which  in  all  its  parts  alike  requires  and  responds 
‘  to  His  effectually  renovating  power ;  ‘My  soul  hath  a  desire 
‘  ‘  and  a  longing  to  enter  into  the  courts  of  the  Lord ;  my  heart 
‘  ‘  and  my  Jlesh  rejoice  in  the  living  God.’  ’ 

With  respect  to  the  ‘  baptismal  regeneration  ’  of  infants  our 
author  savs,  ‘  1  have  read  with  sorrow,  in  the  popular  work  of 
‘  an  excellent  man,*  some  taunt  to  this  effect :  how  can  tlie 
‘  heart  of  a  child  be  changed  by  throwing  a  little  w  ater  on  his 

*  face  ?  The  pious  writer,  when  he  penned  that  sentence,  did 
‘  not  reflect  upon  it,  or  he  would  have  perceived  that  it  con- 
‘  tained  the  seed  of  all  infidelity.  For  if  a  man  is  to  judge 
‘  acconling  to  his  ow  n  imaginations  of  the  competency  of  divine 
‘  means,  and  to  deny  and  renounce  effects  by  anticipation, 
‘  wherever  he  conceives  that  the  assigned  causes  are  inadequate 
‘  to  their  office,  not  a  shred  of  Christianity,  nor  indeed  of  phy- 
‘  sical  truth,  will  remain  to  us.’  Mr.  Gladstone  ought  to  know, 
and  cannot  but  know,  that  w’e  deny  baptismal  regeneration  not 
according  to  our  ow  n  ‘  imagination  of  tne  competency  of  divine 
‘  means,  nor  because  we  are  disposed  to  deny  and  renounce 
‘  effects  by  anticipation  wherever  we  conceive  that  the  assigned 
‘  causes  are  inadequate  to  their  office,’  but  simply  because  we 
cannot  perceive  that  there  are  any  perceptible  eftects  at  all,  and 
that  we  know  not  w’hat  sort  of  causes  they  are  w  hich  produce 
no  effects.  W  e  look  at  the  myriads  w’ho  are  said  thus  to  he 
baptismally  regenerated,  and  we  do  not  perceive  the  slightest 
effect  on  them ;  w’e  compare  them  with  those  who  have  not 
been  subjected  to  this  mysterious  inffuence,  and  we  can  see  no 
difference  in  the  two  cases  whatever ;  if  we  could  see  that 
infants  were  regenerated  in  the  scriptural,  or  indeed  in  any 

•  N  Hialogut's,  by  llic  Rev.  Rowland  Hill. 
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intellijiible  sense  of  the  term  whatsoever,  it  is  not  the  invsterv  of 
tlie  thino  that  would  at  all  shock  onr  belief.  We  inerely  refuse 
to  pve  the  high-sonndin"  name  of  regeneration  to  nothing,  or 
to  renresent  mighty  causes  in  constant  and  irresistible  oneration 
—only  in  order  to  produce  a  nonentity.  We  cannot  understand 
the  doctrine  that  there  are  causes  which  produce  no  effects. 

The  following  is  an  affecting  specimen  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
high  Church  divinity,  and  directly  tends  to  encourage  that 
blind  and  delusive  attachment  to  mere  rites,  that  opus  operatum 
of  the  sacraments,  which  is  so  fearfully  prevalent  among  the 
inembers  of  the  Establishment. 

‘  The  sacraments  are  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  instruments, 
whereby  men  receive  those  essential  elements  which  constitute  their 
unity  in  Christ.  They  are  app>inted  to  he  the  universid  medium  of 
communion  w'ith  Him.  They  are  distinguished  in  some  such  e8|)ecial 
respects  from  every  other  means  of  grace,  that  they  are  properly  re¬ 
garded  as  occupying  a  distinct  place :  not,  he  it  observed,  jus  first  in¬ 
struments  of  conversion,  but  as  instruments  of  sanctification  to  the 
converted  in  the  cjises  of  adults,  while  only  in  the  case  of  infants,  who 
need  no  conversion  from  acquired  guilt,  is  a  sjicrament  appointed  as 
the  specific  means  of  initiating  holiness.  If  we  compare  them  with 
other  appointed  means,  their  distinctive  character,  which  they  claim  to 
hear  as  means  of  communion  with  Christ,  and  with  one  another  in 
Christ,  will  he  made  more  evident. 

‘  If  we  compare  them,  firstly,  with  public  worship,  we  see  at  once 
that  attendance  on  public  worship  d(»es  not  pointedly  demand  or  exact 
from  the  individual  any  such  direct  and  substantive  participation  lus  is 
required  by  the  holy  communion.  If  we  compare  them  with  the 
preaching  of  the  wjird,  the  blessing  which  belongs  thereto  is,  ns  a 
general  rule,  both  inferior  and  more  indeterminate  :  for  the  word  so 
preached  is  mingled  with  human  imperfections ;  wherejis,  that  which  is 
received  in  the  sacrament  is  wholly  divine ;  and  the  reasonable 
assumption  that  the  blessing  is  realized,  is  more  nearly  positive  in  the 
act  of  communicating  than  in  hearing,  which  is  almost  entirely  nassive. 
If  we  l(K)k  to  the  private  acts  of  prayer  and  reading  of  the  word,  these 
have  no  witness  hut  ourselves,  and  belong  to  us  individually  alone, 
and  therefore  in  a  8ulM)rdinate  capacity  :  for  it  is  in  our  collective 
capacity  as  members  of  the  Church  that  we  are  members  and,  by  con¬ 
sequence,  organs  of  Christ ;  and  the  purely  individual  functions  of 
religion,  essential  as  they  are,  are  yet  importJint  chiefly  as  means  to 
effectuate  and  establish  us  in  our  highest  capacity  as  living  portions  of 
His  lK)dy.  Observe,  lastly,  that  a  heathen  mjiy  attend  Christian  wor¬ 
ship,  may  hear  the  word,  nniy  read,  may  pniy — and  yet  may  remain  a 
heathen  :  but  he  cannot,  as  a  heathen,  have  part  in  the  sacraments.* 

— pp.  17^^ — ^72. 

Hut  we  must  not  pause  any  longer  upon  the  absurdities  and 
melancholy  delusions  of  this  chapter. 
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In  chapter  the  hllh,  Mr.  Gladstone  enters,  upon  liis  favorile 
theme  of  the  apostolical  succession.  If  the  other  high  Church 
principles  he  has  undertaken  to  defend  on  the  grounds  of  a 
jrriori  probability  and  of  natural  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of 
the  gospel,  have  given  him  some  trouble,  it  may  naturally  be 
exj)ectea  that  he  has  had  more  than  ordinary  difficulty  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  intractable  piece  of  high  Church  folly.  By  dint, 
however,  of  sedulous  and  consistent  use  of  all  those  artifices  of 
controversy  which  he  has  so  copiously  employed  in  the  previous 
parts  of  the  work,  he  has  given  the  matter  perhaps  as  |)lausil)le 
an  aspect  as  it  is  susceptible  of,  and  has  thrown  as  much  of  an 
air  of  intelligence  into  the  face  of  that  stupid  and  wooden  idol  as 
could  fairly  be  expected.  In  the  first  place,  as  usual,  he  in¬ 
dulges  in  a  great  deal  of  pompous  commonplace  to  which  every 
one  is  sure  to  assent,  and  which  may  safely  be  admitted  ujH)n 
any  theory  whatsoever.  See  particularly  pages  254 — 256.  In 
the  next  place,  in  tracing  the  ‘  beautiful  adaptations,*  as  he  calls 
them,  ‘  of  this  doctrine  to  our  state  and  necessities,  and  to  the 
‘  ends  of  the  gospel,’  he  has  taken  care  to  keep  out  of  sight,  as 
usual,  the  gigantic  and  most  pernicious  evils  to  which  it  has 
always  pven  rise,  and  to  whicn,  as  we  maintain,  it  must  inevi¬ 
tably  give  rise.  He  has  done  just  the  same  in  treating  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  While  enlarging  on  the 
fancied  inestimable  value  of  baptismal  regeneration,  he  has 
quite  forgotten  to  touch  upon  the  terrible  delusions  which  it  is 
80  calculated  to  promote  and  perpetuate ;  the  blind  and  stupid 
notion  that  the  sacraments  are  as  such  mysteriously  eflicacioiis, 
apart  from  the  exercise  of  the  understanding  and  the  moral  con¬ 
dition  of  the  affections  and  the  heart.  In  like  manner  when 
treating  of  the  apostolical  succession,  he  has  quite  forgotten  to 
point  out  the  terrible  facilities  which  it  opens  to  priestcraft,  the 
superstitious  ideas  which  it  has  ever  tended  to  cherish  on  the 
suoject  of  official  sanctitv,  no  matter  what  the  moral  character 
and  ministerial  qualifications  of  the  priest.  Where  this  is  made 
the  sine  qud  non  of  a  valid  ministry,  it  is  sure  to  assume  a  prime 
importance,  and  becomes  in  fact  the  distinctive  mark  of  a  true 
minister  of  Christ,  to  the  neglect  and  disparagement  of  those 
moral  qualifications  and  real  aptitudes  for  the  office  which  are 
the  subjects  on  which  Scripture  chiefly  insists.  Indeed  it  cannot 
be  otherwise;  for  he  who  does  possess  episcopal  ordination, 
according  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  school,  is  assuredly 
a  triie^  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  even  though  he  be  no  true 
Christian,  and  can  regenerate  by  baptism  and  absolve  from 
sins,  even  though  himself  the  disgrace  of  his  order. 

In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Gladstone  takes  care,  of  course, 
always  to  assume  the  very  points  which  have  been  in  such  con¬ 
stant  litigation,  and  to  speak  with  the  most  edifying  confidence 
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and  presumption  of  the  certainty  of  propositions  which  have 
scarcely  a  particle  of  probability  to  sustain  them.  As  to  any 
direct  historical  evidence  on  behalf  of  this  preposterous  doctrine, 
evidence  which  alone  could  satisfy  any  reasonable  inquirer,  and 
without  which  all  his  a  priori  pfausibilities  go  for  nothing,  the 
very  plan  of  his  work  enables  nim  to  decline  it,  or  at  best  to 
treat  it  with  a  truly  wise  and  discreet  superficiality.  *  I  do  not 
*  profess  to  treat  of  these  things  fully this  is  the  sort  of 
answer  which  is  ever  ready  when  any  real  perplexity  presents 
itself,  and  our  author  is  thus  sure  to  secure  the  advantage  of  keep- 
ingout  of  sight  all  the  weaker  parts  of  his  argument.  Now  it  is 
full,  clear,  scriptural  warrant  for  the  arrogant  and  outrageous 
assumptions  involved  in-  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succes¬ 
sion  for  which  we  ask,  and  without  which  it  is  impossible  we 
could  ever  be  satisfied.  So  far  from  our  expecting  compliance 
with  this  reasonable  demand,  the  more  we  examine  the  subject 
the  more  we  are  persuaded  that  the  whole  theory  rests  not 
upon  one,  but  upon  a  number  of  gratuitous  assumptions,  each 
utterly  destitute  of  intrinsic  probability  and  of  historic  evidence. 
Where  is  the  proof  that  it  was  ever  intended  that  there  should 
be  successors  to  the  office  of  the  apostles,  exercising  the  same 
supreme  authority,  without  the  inspiration  and  miraculous 
powers  which  alone  could  qualify  men  for  its  exercise  ? 
Where  is  the  proof  that  if  any  were  designed  to  take  that 
office,  it  is  bishops  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  word,  seeing 
that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  used  interchangeably 
throughout  Scripture  to  designate  the  same  office,  and  that  a 
very  different  and  inferior  one  !  Where  is  the  proof  that  ordi¬ 
nation  at  the  hands  of  such  men  is  anything  more  than  a  simple 
designation  to  an  office,  an  impressive  rite  of  recognition,  and 
nothing  more  ?  Where  is  the  proof  that  it  transmits  that  mys¬ 
terious  and  awful  ^  gift  ’  expressed  in  the  ordination  service? 
Where  is  the  proof  that  it  has  been  transmitted  entire  and 
intact,  in  periods  of  universal  heresy  and  ignorance,  through 
the  hands  of  heretical,  infidel,  grossly  ignorant,  debauched,  and 
profligate  prelates  ?  Do  not  tlie  b(‘st  of  the  early  fathers  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  ‘  succession  *  to  which  alone  t/tey  attach  any 
value,  is  one  which  involves  uncorruptedness  of  faith  and  purity 
of  life,  as  well  as  lineal  descent,  and  that  if  the  former  be 
wanting,  the  latter  must  go  for  nothing,  and  the  orders  thus 
conveyed  become  invalidated  ?  Where  is  the  proof,  that  even 
supposing  scarcely  any  moral  causes  con  invalidate  the  succes¬ 
sion  (for  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  its  advocates  to  admit  that 
many  such  causes  could  do  so,  with  the  corruptions  of  the  middle 
ages  full  in  their  view),  where  is  the  proof  that  there  has  been 
no  accidental  flaw  in  the  long  lineage:  Who  will  undertake  to 
make  out  a  complete  catalogue  up  to  any  one  of  the  apostles, 
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or  satisfactorily  settle  any  one  of  the  endless  disputes  upon  that 
subject  ?  and,  lastly,  what  is  conveyed  after  all,  what  trans¬ 
mitted,  when  it  is  "acknowledged  that  this  mysterious  ‘gift’ 
conveyed  in  ordination  from  hand  to  hand,  involves  no  miracu¬ 
lous  powers,  no  accession  of  intellect,  no  increase  of  purity,  but 
leaves  the  bishop  or  the  priest  who  was  wicked  or  stupid  before 
ordination,  as  wicked  and  stupid  after  it?  \  es, — there  is  one  thing 
gained;  a  notion  is  encouraged  that  the  external  marks  of  being  a 
minister  of  Christ  are  the  primarv  things,  to  which  the  moral 
qualifications  for  the  office  are  sutordinate ;  for  it  the  bishon 
be  properly  consecrated,  and  the  priest  be  episcopal ly  ordaiuecl,' 
—in  other  words,  if  he  be  in  the  line  of  the  succession,  be  bears 
the  character  of  a  true  minister  of  Christ,  and  can  truly  j)erform 
the  functions  of  the  office  ;  and  no  destitution  of  intellect^iul  or 
moral aptitudescan  divest  himofthe  one,or  unfit  himfor  the  other. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  ajmstolical 
succession  rests  not  upon  one,  but  upon  a  number  of  gratuitous 
assumptions,  utterly  destitute  either  of  historical  evidence  or  of 
intrinsic  probability;  and  yet  Mr.  Gladstone,  good  easy  man! 
believes  it  all,  nay  thinks  it  so  very  clear,  that  he  affirms  that 
both  to  the  minister  and  to  his  charge,  it  must  be  a  consoling  and 
sustaining  evidence  of  authority  co-ordinate  in  value  and  impor¬ 
tance  w  ith  that  which  arises  from  the  possession  of  ‘  all  the  requisites 
‘of Christian  character  and  virtue,’  from  unimpeachable  rectitiide 
and  transparent  consistency,  as  well  as  from  the  self-recom¬ 
mended  sublimity  and  efficacy  of  the  truths  thus  inculcated  and 
enforced  by  all  the  persuasive  influence  of  an  u|)rightand  a  holy 
example.  We  can  hardly  help  laughing  while  we  make  the 
statement.  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  think,  for  example,  tliat 
the  d(x:trine  of  the  apostolical  succession  is  so  very  clear,  that 
if  such  men  as  Howe,  or  Baxter,  or  Robert  Hall,  had  happened  to 
possess  that  unspeakable  privilege  of  cjnscopal  ordination,  it 
would  have  really  added  to  the  w  eight  of  tlie  truths  they  uttered, 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  consolations  they  ofl’ered  as  they  sat  by  the 
bedside  of  the  sick  and  the  dying:  that  they  would  have  spoken 
w  ith  greater  weight,  could  the  object  of  their  solicitude  but  have 
known  that  they  had  received  their  commission  through  a  long 
line  of  ignorant,  heretical,  or  impure  ecclesiastics.  M  e  fear 
that  if  the  legitimate  claims  of  these  great  men  (we  mean  legi¬ 
timate  according  to  the  gospel,  which  gives  as  the  sole  criterion 
of  who  are  true  ministers  and  who  are  not, — ‘  Bv  their  fruits  siiall 
‘  ye  know  them,’  not  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  criterion  ol 
historical  derivation)  could  not  enforce  the  truths  they  uttered, 
their  case  would  be  l>eyond  the  help  of  the  doctrine  of  ‘  aj>osto- 
*  lical  succession.’ 

But  w’e  must  remind  Mr.  Gladstone  that  his  statement  in¬ 
volves  something  more,  from  the  assertion  of  which,  if  he  Ix'  ^ 
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consistent  iimn,  he  will  not  flinch.  It’  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostolical  succession  be  supposed  to  be  true,  it  will  not  only 
add  weight  to  him  who  has  all  the  moral  rccpiisites  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  minister,  but  give  weight  to  him  w  ho  has  not ;  in  other 
words,  it  leads  us  to  the  pleasant  conclusion  that  he  who  is  no 
true  Christian,  may  nevertheless  be  a  true  minister  of  Christ;  a 
doctrine  which  the  successionists  do  not  scruple  generally  to 
avow.  If  historical  derivation  of  the  oflice  through  the 
legitimate  channels  be  made  the  criterion,  it  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise  ;  he  who  has  been  episcopally  ordained  has  authority  to 
teach  and  to  preach,  w  hatever  else  he  may  be ;  he  who  has  not, 
has  no  authority  to  do  the  one  or  the  other.  It  must,  no  doubt, 
be  an  unspeakable  consolation  to  the  dying  man  to  know'  that 
his  ghostly  adviser,  who  sits  by  his  bedside,  though  profligate, 
or  frivolous,  or  infidel  at  heart,  and  giving  the  lie  in  his  whole 
life  and  conduct  to  all  the  solemn  truths  he  is  uttering,  has  yet 
received  his  commission  through  all  the  imj)urities  of  the  middle 
ages  !  Query  ;  w  hat  ought  to  be  the  strength  of  historical  tes¬ 
timony  to  a  doctrine  which  will  make  the  teaching  of  such  a 
man  authoritative  and  efficacious  ?  in  other  words,  w  hat  amount 
of  historical  testimony  would  suflice  to  convince  us  of  a  truth 
which  our  senses  contradict,  as,  for  example,  that  arsenic  is 
wholesome,  and  that  darkness  is  ligiit  ?  The  obvious  answer  is. 
None.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession,  therefore, 
were  as  clear  as  it  is  dubious,  it  could  not  reconcile  us  to  any 
of  those  enormities  in  which  it  involves  us :  but  to  suppose  it 
capable,  endlessly  disputed  as  it  has  been  even  amongst  the 
learned,  of  aft’ording  consolation  to  the  unlearned,  except  by 
misleading  them  into  a  grossly  superstitious  and  dangerous 
view'  of  official  sanctity,  is  the  very  height  of  absurdity.  Our 
Lord’s  rule  is  plain  and  simple,  like  every  other  rule  he  gave  us, 
‘  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them the  a|)Ost()lical  succes¬ 
sion,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  say,  by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
not  know'  them  ;  but  by  this — have  tlicy  been  e|)iscopally  or¬ 
dained  or  not  ?  Mr.  Gladstone’s  statenient  is  so  very  amusing 
that  we  shall  here  cite  it. 

'Now  let  us  su])pose  such  a  mind  toni])ted,  for  example,  with 
Tationalizing  doubts,  questioning  whether  there  really  1m»  anything. of 
spiritual  grace  in  the  gospel,  and  seeking  advice  and  counsel  from  a 
minister  of  God,  it  may  he  up<m  the  bed  of  agony  or  in  the  very  grasp  of 
death.  Grant  that  the  consulted  party  may  have  the  requisites  of 
Christian  character  and  virtue,  as  w'ell  as  competent  ahilitit*s  ;  grant 
that  he  may  appear  to  speak  so  as  we,  in  our  luiman  frailty,  should 
judge  suitable  to  the  dispensations  of  our  heavenly  Father — still,  when 
the  moral  being  is  n»cked  from  its  foundations,  and  a  part  of  the  in- 
cundient  trial  is  to  satisfy  the  disquieted  and  turbident  qn<‘sti(mer 
within  that  the  matter  spoken  is  such  as  befits  the  high  »»ripn  it 
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claims,  then,  I  ask,  is  it  nothing  that  tlie  tempest  toss-Ml  iinderstaiuling 
is  not  left  merely  to  ahstract  speculation  founded  upon  its  own  ante¬ 
cedent  perceptions  of  the  rules  and  laws  of  truth,  but  that  he  wln»  lias 
come  to  supply  its  need  is  able  to  say,  in  addition  to  the  ostensible 
gcKKlnesH  and  comfort  of  his  assurances,  ‘  that  which  I  say  is  siiid 
under  an  awful  resjamsibility ;  I  who  speak,  have  been  commissiontd 
to  carry  a  message  from  God  to  man,  the  message  of  the  gos])el  of 
Christ.  His  commission  came  to  me  by  no  mere  fancy  or  conclusion 
of  mv  own,  but  from  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  He  in  the  flesh,  seen 
by  their  eyes,  lunird  by  tlieir  ears,  liandled  by  their  hands,  intrusted  it, 
to  be  delivered  down  in  j)erpetual  descent :  so  not  the  wit  or  will  of 
man,  hut  He,  the  Holy  One,  has  given  me  the  power  and  the  charge 
to  minister  to  your  soul,  at  the  most  awful  peril  of  my  own.’  1  ask, 
are  there  m»  more  elements  of  probability  in  such  an  historical  com¬ 
mission  than  in  a  supposed  inward  message,  of  which  there  is  no 
example  in  Scripture,  and  to  which  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  any  test  adt*quate  to  prove  its  genuineness  should  be  applied?’ 

— pp.  271,  272. 

On  this  we  remark,  first,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  as  usual 
ingeniously  evaded  the  case  of  the  minister  who  has  the  supjiosed 
criterion  of  the  apostolical  succession,  hut  who  has  not  the 
moral  re(piisites,  and,  secondly,  he  must  very  well  know  that 
the  criterion  of  those  he  opposes  is  not  that  of  a  ‘  supposed 

*  inward  message  ;*  but  is  furnished  by  the  simple  application  of 
the  already  oft-quoted  words  of  our  Lord,  *  By  their  fruits  ye 

*  shall  know  them  ;  do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of 
‘  thistles?* 

Mr.  (iladstone,  like  many  other  writers  on  the  same  subject, 
finds  a  difficulty  in  replying  to  the  objection,  that  the  title  of 
the  bishops  as  successors  to  the  apostles,  and  of  the  doctrine  of 
episcopacy  generally,  as  understood  by  writers  of  his  stamp, 
are  so  little  sanctioned  (we  should  say,  are  so  utterly  /o/sauc- 
tioned),  by  scriptural  authority.  His  mode  of  getting  over  it  is 
not  a  little  amusing. 


*  Nothing,  1  may  add,  can  be  more  contrary  to  reason  than  to  com¬ 
plain  iH'cause  Scripture  d<H*s  not  convey  to  us  a  full  account  of  the 
establiHhmeiit  of  the  order  of  bishops.  And  this  not  simply  because 
the  notict's  which  it  does  furnish  are  entirely  analogous  to  the  general 
cliaracter  of  the  New  Testament  in  its  historical  bearings,  whicli  is  not 
systematk*,  but  occasional  ;  but  further  and  more  especially,  1  ecause 
to  exjK'ct  from  Scripture  a  full  account  of  the  establishment  of  an 
order,  ivhast'  Junction  it  wan  to  replace  the.  apostles,  is  to  anticipate  what 
is  altscflutely  precluded  hy  the  nature  of  the  c;ise,  inasmuch  as  Scrip¬ 
ture  only  reciwds  what  t(H)k  place  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles, 
mentioning  the  death  of  one  alone,  and  in  no  other  case  carrying  down 
the  account  i»f  their  proceedings  to  the  conclusion  of  their  ministry 
life.’-^p.  240. 
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And  so  it  appears  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
apostles  plainly  to  tell  us  that  they  intended  the  bishops  should 
be  their  successors,  inasmuch  as  during  their  lifetime  they 
themselves  were  dischai*ging  the  functions  of  bishops  !  Now 
though  it  would  undoubtedly  be  very  unreasonable  to  exptK't 
that  dead  men  should  speak,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  unprece¬ 
dented,  we  believe,  for  persons  to  give  utterance  to  their  inten¬ 
tions  before  they  die.  The  above  reasoning  of  Mr.  (iladstone 
is  about  as  good  as  would  be  that  of  a  man  who  should  lay 
claim  to  a  certain  estate,  and  upon  being  told  by  the  lawyers 
that  there  w^as  no  will,  document,  or  scrap  of  paper  left  behind 
by  the  owner  which  devised  it  to  him,  should  reply,  ‘  How  can 
‘  vou  be  so  unreasonable  ?  while  he  was  alive,  it  was  his  own, 

*•  Lilt  it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  put  me  in  pos- 
*  session  before  his  death  !’  Whether  this  reasoning  would  he 
likely  to  be  satisfactory  in  a  court  of  justice  we  leave  our  readers 
to  say.  If  so,  it  would  be  a  very  cheap  and  easy  way  of  be¬ 
coming  rich  men,  and  of  obtaining  good  estates. 

Not  less  amusing  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  rejily  to  the  argument 
that  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  ajiostolical  transmission  of 
ministerial  power,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  be  certain  that  there 
has  not  been  a  Haw  somew  here  in  the  long  chain.  Some  ordina¬ 
tions  of  bishops  may  have  been  for  some  cause  or  other  invalid, 
and  though  such  ordinations  may  have  been  very  rare,  yet  as 
no  one  knows  which  they  are,  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  w  hat 
lines  the  succession  may  have  been  incorruptibly  transmitted, 
and  in  what  vitiated.  It  must  fill  the  soul  of  a  presbyter  with 
horror  to  think  that  he  may  possibly  have  hcvw  ordained  by  a 
bishop  who  had  not  been  himself  properly  consecrated,  or  who 
had  been  consecrated  by  those  w  ho  had  no  right  to  consecrate 
him.  Unless  this  argument  can  be  fairly  refuted,  no  individual 
presbyter  is  absolutely  certain  that  he  has  the  mysterious  gifts 
conferred  by  ordination ;  that  he  has  the  inestimable  lienefits 
of  apostolical  succession.  The  superficial  thinker,  indeed,  might 
be  ready  to  suppose  that  possessions  could  not  be  so  very  inesti¬ 
mable  of  which  a  man  is  not  certain  whether  he  has  them  or 
not;  which  if  he  has  them  not,  he  never  misses  so  long  as  he  sup- 
j)oses  he  has  them,  and  which  if  they  could  be  taken  from  him, 
he  would  be  absolutely  ignorant  when,  how',  or  by  whom,  they 
were  filched  away.  Not  so,  however,  with  Mr.  filadsUiiie  and 
Ins  party ;  and  our  author  has  accordingly  brushed  uj)  his 
arithmetic  to  meet  the  difficulty.  By  working  several  interest¬ 
ing  sums  in  the  rule  of  three,  he  endeavors  to  show  tiiat  even 
on  the  least  favorable  c^omputalion,  the  chanc(*s  against  the 
validity  of  the  ordination  of  any  one  bishop  are  as  eight  thou- 
>^and  to  one.  And  truly,  if  the  general  notions  of  the  succcs- 
sionists  be  admitted,  tiiat  there  is  scarcely  anpthinf/  that  can 
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invalidate  orders,  except  some  trumpery  irregularities  in  the 
rite  of  ordination  itself  (and  those  who  attach  weight  to  such 
doctrines  are  always  more  solicitous  about  what  is  circumstan¬ 
tial  than  what  is  essential) ;  if  it  be  true,  we  say,  that  a  man 
may  be  a  very  sufficient  bishop  but  a  very  bad  man,  we  think 
it  very  likely  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  computations  may  not  be 
very  far  from  the  truth.  But  if  we  are  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of 
common  sense,  that  true  Christian  character  is  essential  to  the 
validity  of  ministerial  claims,  that  purity  of  doctrine  and  purity  of 
life  may  be  justly  demanded,  there  are  not  a  few  ages  of  the 
church  m  which  the  difficulty  would  be  to  find  an  ordination  that 
teas  valid,  and  wlien,  so  far  from  the  probabilities  in  favor  of  the 
validity  of  any  one  ordination  being  eight  thousand  to  one, 
they  would  rather  be  as  one  to  eight  thousand. 

Sir.  Gladstone’s  seventh  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  the  ‘Practical  Relations’  of  ‘Church  Principles.’  He  here 
considers  the  various  objections  which  may  not  unreasonably 
be  brought  against  them.  The  first  he  touches  is  their  alleged 
tendency  to  Romanism.  But  though  there  are  some  particu¬ 
larly  amusing  things  in  this  section,  we  must  not  pause  to 
notice  them,  as  the  s[)ace  which  this  article  has  already  occu¬ 
pied  admonishes  us  that  we  must  speedily  draw  to  a  conclusion. 
We  cannot  so  easily  persuade  ourselves  to  pass  over  the  second 
section,  in  which  he  vainly  endeavors  to  combat  the  objection 
grounded  on  the  tendency  of  these  principles  to  ‘  unchurch’  all 
communities  of  (^hristians  not  possessing  episcopal  ordination. 
That  they  not  only  have  this  tendency,  but  necessarily  deprive 
the  ministers  of  such  communities  of  all  authority,  and  the 
saciiiments  they  administer  of  all  efficacy,  is  indisputable,  and 
it  is  not  a  little  edifying  to  see  the  sophistical  nonsense  by 
which  our  author  endeavors  to  defend  his  principles  against 
such  outrages  on  all  charity.  He  argues  the  case  on  a  variety 
of  grounds,  most  of  which  we  have  no  room  to  notice  ;  amongst 
others,  that  if  there  be  any  uncharitableness  in  church  jirinciples 
as  professed  by  episcopalians,  it  is  equally  shared  by  those  who 
inaKe  similar  claims  to  the  ‘  succession,’  only  in  the  line  of  the 
‘  presbyterate.’  To  this  we  have  merely  to  reply,  ‘  Honi  soil 
‘  cpii  inal  y  pense ;’  ‘  let  the  galled  jade  wince.’  It  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  to  us,  who  do  not  allow  the  arrogant  claims  of  ‘  sncces- 
‘  sion,  whether  made  by  Kpiscopalians  or  Presbyterians.  In 
the  meantime  it  does  discredit  the  claims  of  ‘  succession  ’  to 
jHTceive  that  such  very  different  parties  are  at  endless  strife  as 
to  which  has  the  rightful  title  to  make  them. 

Another  argument  of  like  force  is,  that  these  church  ])rinci- 
plrs  admit  far  more  than  they  exclude.  According  to  them, 
the  church  of  Rome  immediately  becomes  a  great  body  of 
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Christians,  a  glorious  portion  of  the  ‘visible  church/  while 
they  exclude  only  Presbyterians,  the  Lutheran  churches,  Inde¬ 
pendents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  MetluKiists,  and  a  few  other 
bodies.  Now,  argues  our  author,  these  latter  bodies,  who 
deny  the  said  ‘  church  principles,*  would  deny  the  title  of  the 
Uoinish  church  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  true  church  of 
Christ.  We  are  sorry  to  spoil  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
argument,  or  to  hint  that  he  has  argued  here  with  his  usual 
unfairness  or  his  usual  obtuseness,  lie  must  know  very  well 
that  it  is  not  the  denial  of  what  he  calls  church  principles 
which  would  make  the  Independent  or  the  Baptist  withhold  the 
title  of  church  of  Christ  from  the  church  of  Borne.  She  might 
hold  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession  and  welcome,  like 
the  Church  of  England,  or  like  the  Episcopal  church  of 
America,  w  ithout  any  danger  of  being  denied  to  be  a  church,  if 
this  were  the  only  thing  objected  to.  It  is  purely  on  account 
of  other  wore  enormous  and  vital  corruptions^  that  we  deny  her 
the  title,  and  as  long  as  she  holds  those  corruptions,  w’c  must 
deny  it  to  her.  The  denial  of  ‘  church  principles,*  therefore, 
does  not  ‘  unchurch  *  a  single  community  of  Christians ;  the 
only,  but  the  all-important  diHerence  on  this  point  between 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  us  is,  that  the  assertion  of  these  principles 
is  not  sufheient  ]>er  se  to  constitute  a  church  of  Chnst.  This 
he  must  surely  believe,  for  if  the  mere  possession  of  these 
})rinciples  amidst  all  the  gross  superstitions  and  corruptions  of 
Romanism  be  suflicient  to  justify  its  title  of  a  true  church  of  Christ 
we  are  really  ignorant  that  anything  could  annul  it,  where 
these  all-saving  principles  are  but  retained.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  probably  glory  in  this  theory;  he  certainly 
speaks  in  very  ditt'erent  terms  of  Romanism  (purely  because  she 
retains  his  ‘  church  principles  *)  from  those  which  would  have 
been  employed  by  the  reformers.  Like  many  others  of  the 
Oxford  school,  he  has  well  learnt  the  charitable  lesson  incul¬ 
cated  by  its  poetical  forerunner : 

*  Speak  gently  of  our  sister’s  fall  !* 

But  to  return  to  the  argument.  We  have  shown  that  the 
denial  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  church  principles  ‘unchurches*  none  ; 
their  assertion  unchurches  many.  Other  arguments,  therefore, 
must  be  sought  besides  those  of  recrimination;  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  ])lenty,  though  the  quality  of  them  is  by  no  means 
j)roportioned  to  the  quantity.  And  to  make  short  work  of  the 
matter,  he  boldly  denies  that  his  church  principles  imply  any 
Outrage  upon  the  jirivileges  of  a  single  Christian  !  The  follow- 
ing  passages  contain  his  curious  explication  of  thi.s  point. 
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*  But  now,  with  respect  to  those  who  confessedly  have  no  rijrht 
apostolical  succession  (whether  the  episcopal  succession  only,  or  the 
preshyterial  also  hi*  entitled  to  that  appellation),  I  repeat  my  fourth 
propjsition,  namely,  that  church  principles  do  not  logically  deprive 
them  of  anything  substantial  which  they  themselves  claim  U\  possess ; 
that  thev  go  to  exclude  no  true  lover  of  Christ  from  the  true  church 
of  Christ ;  and  therefore  d  fortiori^  no  such  person  who,  according 
to  the  criteria  established  by  his  t)wn  ])rofessed  opinions,  belongs  to  it ; 
that  they  do  not  represent  ])ersons  of  ])iety  in  any  communion  as  de¬ 
barred  from  membership  in  the  church,  in  any  sense  in  which  they 
themselves  lay  claim  to  it.  I  have  varied  the  verbal  forms  of  the 
proposition  only  with  a  view  to  explain  and  to  impress  the  meaning. 

‘  'riie  question  whether  the  name  of  *  church  ’  be  predicahle  of  this 
or  that  religious  society  or  communion,  is  one  whose  importance  wholly 
depends  upon  the  answer  which  is  given  to  a  preliminary  inquiry  ; 
namely,  tt>  this,  what  is  signified  by  the  term  ‘church.’  If  we  reply 
to  that  iiKpiiry,  the  church  is  a  body  visible,  permanent,  authoritative, 
iKMind  to  unity  of  faith  and  of  communion,  and  empowered  to  admi¬ 
nister  sacramental  ordinances,  in  which  s])iritual  graces  and  gifts  in¬ 
here  ;  the  disciple  of  Protestantism  as  it  is  represented  in  many  of  our 
dissenting  lK)dies,  will  reply  :  ‘  I  know  of  no  such  church  :  I  disclaim 
the  idea,  and  deny  the  existence,  (if  any  such  church,  in  which  the 
invisible  is  tied  down  to  the  visible.  I  believe  in  an  invisible  church, 
whose  memlHTs  on  earth  have  no  association  of  a  ])alpable  and  external 
kind,  but  tinly  that  of  unseen  bodiless  communion  of  love,  and  charity, 
and  Christian  graces,  held  in  common,  at  least,  if  not  positively  inter¬ 
changed.  And  1  believe  in  many  visible  churches,  making  up,  if  you 
please  to  call  it  so,  one  visible  church  ;  which  are  spontaneous  associiu 
tions  f(»rmed  by  the  will  of  man,  without  anything  more  than  God’s 
general  command  to  form  them  ;  or  any  restriction  to  particular  modes  ; 
or  any  corporeal  conditions,  like  succession  in  the  ministry,  on  which 
their  essence  is  dependent.  They  are  in  their  nature  external.  The 
ordinances  they  administer  have  no  grace  abiding  in  them,  though 
they  iK'come  occasions  of  grace  to  those  receivers  whose  minds  they  stir 
up  to  the  energetic  emotions  and  acts  of  faith,  love,  and  ])rayer.  A 
man  may  Im?  a  true  church  member  without  being  in  them  :  a  man  may 
1h*  in  them,  and  yet  not  a  meml)er,  in  any  sense,  of  the  spiritual  church.’ 

— pp.  410 — 412. 

*  If  such  and  such  only  were  the  nature  of  the  visible  church,  and  i>f 
visible  churches,  of  Christ,  I  do  not  see  that  the  name  given  or  the 
name  withheld,  could  be,  upon  its  intrinsic  merits,  wortli  the  labors, 
the  pains  of  a  contest,  and  the  hazard  of  that  bitterness  which  all  dif¬ 
ferences  upon  matters  of  presumed  concern  are  so  apt  to  engender. 
T  he  character  of  societies  thus  constituted,  whether  it  be  in  itself  a 
thing  gtHHl  or  bad,  or  indifferent,  is  at  least  something  quite  apart 
from  the  Christian  church  as  reprc'sonted  in  the  records  of  ecclesiastical 
&nti(]nity,  and  in  the  documents  and  institutions  of  the  (  hurch  of 
Kngland,^  which  ascribes  visibility  and  authority  to  the  church  ;  re¬ 
quires  episwopal  succession  for  the  assunq^tion  of  the  ministry,  and 
teaches  that  the  sacraments  have  in  themselves,  and  are  actually  made 
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up  ttiul  composed  of,  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  an  inward  spiritual 
grace.’ — p.  414. 

Here  is  a  curious  discovery.  ‘Church  [)riuci|)les*  do  uo 
wrong  to  the  Presbyterian,  though  they  deny  Ins  church  to  he 
a  church  and  his  ministers  to  be  true  ministers  of  Christ;  and  that 
because  he  liimself  would  not  wish  that  his  clnirch  should  be 
called  a  church  in  the  sense  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  his 
ministers,  ministers  after  theorderej)isco|)al.  Ilewouhl  reply, ‘why 
‘  truly  I  do  not  complain  that  you  r(‘pr(‘seut  my  church  as  not  like 
‘  yours,  for  1  should  be  very  sorry  if  there  were  any  close  rt‘scin- 
‘  blance;  or  my  ininisttTs  as  wodike  yours,  for  I  hope  they  nevtT  w  ill 
‘  be;  but  it  happens  that  these  words  ‘  church  and  ministers’  are 
*  terms  employed  in  the  N ew  Testament,  and  do  designat(‘.s7>///c/ /<///</ 
‘  (whatever  it  be)  importdtd  to  the  interests  of  evt'rv  (’hristian  ; 
‘  the  grand  dispute  betw'een  us  is  as  to  w  liich  of  us  |>uts  the 
‘  right.interpretation  upon  the  words,  or  whetluu*  we  need  either 
‘  of  us  include  in  our  dehnitions  of  them  anytliing  w  hich  should 
‘  absolutely  exclude  the  rights  of  the  clnirch  and  ministry  of 
‘  the  other.  Now'  by  boldly  assuming  that  pours  is  tlu^  ritjht 
‘  and  the  ouhj  rhjht  interpretation,  you  deny  unj  church  the  title 
‘  to  be  called  a  church  in  the  New  Testament  sense  of  that 
‘  word,  and  my  ministers  to  be  called  ministers  in  the  like 
‘  sense;  all  which  I  affirm;  so  that  your  principles  do  deprive 
‘  me  (though  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  they  do  not  do  it 
‘  ‘  loyivallp  ’)  of  something  I  claim  to  possess.  I  am  <piite 
‘  ready  to  acknowledge  that  my  church  is  not  the  Church  of 
‘  England,  and  in  denying  it  to  be  so,  you  ‘deprive  me  of 
‘  ‘  nothing  I  claim  to  possess;’  but  I  do  athrm,  that  it  is,  though 
‘  not  exclusively  ((Jod  forbid  !),  a  true*  church  of  (.’hrist, — and 
‘  you  in  denying  it  to  be  so,  deprive  me  of  something  I  claim  to 
‘  possess.’  So  much  for  this  rotten  argument. 

But  in  his  eagerness  to  defend  his  cherished  principles  from 
the  charge  of  uncharitableness,  Mr.  (iladstone  goes  further, 
and  concedes  so  much  that,  as  he  himself  says,  it  may  seem  to 
many  that  ‘  under  the  explanations  su|^gested  the  essence  of 
‘  church  principles  is  allowed  to  escape.  Truly  it  would  seem 
so  to  us  if  it  were  not  that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  appears  to  Ix^ 
in  very  great  doubt  how  far  or  how  much  he  shall  concede;  he 
is  mighty  coy  and  reluctant  to  come  to  the  jioint;  and  appears 
continually  struggling  between  the  opposite  claims  of  a  little 
remaining  charity  and  a  great  deal  of  remaining  bigotry.  ‘  It 
‘  does  not  appear,’  he  afterwards  says,  when  defending  himself 
from  the  charge  of  having  ‘  allow<‘d  the  essence  of  church  jirin- 
‘  ciples  to  esca])e,^  ‘  it  does  not  appear  that  we  can  either  cate- 
‘  gorically  assert,  or  absolutely  and  without  (pialification  deny 
(Sir.  Gladstone  is  almost  as  formal  and  wordy  as  Sir  Koherf 
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llu/l(‘woo(i,  of  lla/lt*\vood,  liiinself)  ‘  trno  chiircli  essenct*  of  a 
‘  r(‘li<^ious  society  not  chargeable  with  heresy  in  doctrine,  siinj>lv 
‘  because  it  has  not  tlie  apostolical  succession/  A  truly  cau¬ 
tious  conclusion.  Ihit  he  is  not  so  sparing  ot  his  ‘  categorical 
‘  assertions*  on  the  other  side.  ‘  It  does  app(‘ar,’  he  says,  Mhat 
‘  the  assertion  may  be  absolutely  made  where  the  apostolical 
‘  succession  is  found.’ 

But  we  must  not  leave  the  last  citation  without  remiuding 
the  reader  that  Mr.  Cdadstone,  in  the  eagerness  of  his  unusual 
tit  of  charity,  once  and  again  concedes  ])rinci])les  which  are  ab- 
solutclv  fatal  to  his  theory  of  the  ‘one  visible  church.’  If  this 
visible  unity  can  be  j)rcdicated  of  the  various  bodies  he  meu- 
tious — of  the  ditlicreut  parts  of  ('hristendom,  for  instance, 
during  the  great  schism  of  the  middle  age — of  the  comuniuities 
who  have  mutually  excommunicated  one  another ;  of  Kuglaud 
and  Home,  who  have  done  the  same  ;  it  might  fairly  be  as- 
s(‘rt('d  that  it  may  lx*  |)r(*dicat(‘d  of  the  various  communities  who 
hold  the  fundamental  principh'S  of  (diristianity.  It  is  nowcou- 
viMiient  to  Mr.  (iladstone  to  find  that  ‘union  in  the  church  by 
*  no  uu'ans  reipiires  as  one  of  its  essential  conditions  the  ‘  cou- 
‘  ‘  sciousness  ’  [we  know  not  what  to  make  of  the  word  hen*,  but 
Mr.  (iladstone  often  seems  to  choose  his  words  by  lot,]  ‘  and 
‘  actual  or  jumsihle  communication  of  the  persons  united'  It 
must  lx*  a  curious  union — that  of  two  rival  parties  who  hated 
each  otlu‘r  far  worse  than  they  hated  sin  ;  a  curious  eonnnunion 
that  of  the  nnttnolhf  ejeommnnieated  !  But,  in  truth,  the  word 
‘  church  ’  is  taken  just  as  Mr.  (iladstone  wishes  it — it  is  now  of 

laVger,  now  of  more  restricted  signification  :  a  mere  nose  of  w  ax, 

1*11  ^ 
winch  may  be  moulded  just  as  lu*  pleases. 

But  we  cannot  aflbrd  sjiace  to  jiursue  the  eccentric  reasonings 
of  our  author  any  further.  The  remainder  of  his  lxx)k  is  eipially 
amusing  with  those  parts  on  which  we  have  commented.  M  e 
cannot,  lu>wever,  withhold  one  or  two  short  characteristic  ex¬ 
tracts  more.  Our  author  jn'ofests  against  his  high  (3mrch  priu- 
cij)les  being  called  opinions.  No — they  arc  far  too  sacred  for 
thot,  \\  hat  an*  they,  then  ?  it  may  be  ask(*d  :  matters  of  de~ 
nionsf ration  ?  Not  exactly,  says  Nlr.  (iladstone,  they  are 

matters  of  belief.  ‘Aye,  says  the  objector,  ‘  matters  of  biTicf 
^  to  those  who  lx*lieve  tliem  ;  to  me,  who  do  not  believe  them, 

they  are.  matters  of  no  belief  at  all,  but  of  opinion  only  !’ 
Bet  us  hear  our  author  himself. 


I  think  that  justice  wtxihl  entitle,  nay,  perhaps  that  j)rinci[>le  may 
nsjuire  those,  wlm  are  consiilered  by  some  men  peculiar,  because  they 
ncei\e  the  doctrines  ot  visibility  and  authority  in  the  church,  of  gran* 
^''vrainenls,  ot  sticcessi«ui  in  the  ministry,  of  the  anti-rationistic 
am  ing  of  (  hristian  truths  at  large,  to  protest  altogether  and  in  H- 
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mi/it’aixainst  applyinjx  to  these  relij^ious  ])rinci|)les  the  liazardous  and 
seductive  name  of  «H)inion.  ‘Opinion,’  pro]>erly  desi»;nates  soinething 
partaking  of  what  is  merely  human  and  arhilrarv  in  its  forinalitni, 
somethin*^  which  seems  to  testify  of  itself  that  it  is  not  clearly 
revealed,  that  its  reception  is  a  matter  of  imlillerence,  that  it  has  a 
subjective  existence  alone,  and  therefore  has  no  claim  to  reception  ex¬ 
cept  where  it  is  actually  received.  I'.very  sound  C’hristian  (for  exam¬ 
ple)  would  he  shocked  at  saying,  it  is  my  opinion  that  Jesus  ('hrist  is 
the  Hedeemer  of  the  world  :  wamld  feel  that  there  is  a  real  thoujih  not 
always  a  pal])al)Ie  distincti<ni  hetween  matters  of  opinion  and  of  belief, 
as  wfll  as  between  matters  of  opinion  and  <if  demonstratiiui  :  a  distinc¬ 
tion  bearinj^  in  the  first  case  maiidy  upon  a  moral,  in  t!ie  second  prin- 
ci]>ally  upon  an  intellectual  ditference,  in  the  relation  between  the 
thinjx  perceived  and  the  perci])ient  mind.  lie  w«m Id  confess,  that  a 
real  dishonour  is ‘done  to  matters  of  belief  when  they  are  treated  as 
matters  of  opinion.  Ilelief  seems  to  be  stnuethiiii;  of  which  the  law 
and  standard  are  external  to  our.selves  :  opinion,  something  depeinlii’L!; 
on  what  is  within  us  for  its  form  and  colour,  aiul  therefore  essentially 
far  more  liable  to  be  affected  in  its  formatitui  by  the  unchecked  irrejjiu- 
larities  (»f  the  single  mind.* — pp.  IJ.  Hk 


'rids  is  11  fine  spocimeii  of  Mr.  (iliulstonc’s  usual  art  of  (d)fus- 
cation.  II is  laboured  account  of  opinion,  that  it  properly 
dt!signates  *  a  soincthiiio;  partaking,  «5icc.’  and  ^  a  soin(‘thino 
which  seems  to  testify  of  itself  that  it  is  not  clearly  r(‘vcaled, 
(kc.’  is  most  entertaining,  'fhe  import  of  tin*  wln»le  of  it  seems 
to  be  simply  this,  that  what  we  fully  believe  we  do  not  usually 
call  matter  of  opinion,  inasmuch  as  that  word  would  im|)ly  some 
uncertainty  as  to  wh(*ther  we  are  right,  which  bv  the  very  sup¬ 
position  is  excluded  ;  but  unlc.ss  we  prettuid  to  l)e  intallibh*  w(* 
must  surely  allow’  that  it  is  matter  of  opinion  to  others  who  do 
n<ft  believe  it.  Now’  if  the  advocates  ot  ‘high  church  |)rinciples’ 
merely  contended  that  such  principh^s  wore  no  matt(‘rsof  opinion 
/u  theuif  it  would  be  all  very  reasonable,  'fhey  bern‘velhem  asd(*- 
voutly  as  they  believe*  the  llibh*,  <d’ w  hich  i»id(*ed  th(*y  beli(*ve  that 
the  said  principl(*s  constitute  a  |)art.  Ibit  this  is  not  enough  for 
them.  Mr.  Gladstone  protests’  against  the  a|>plication  of  the 
word  ‘  opinions’  to  them  at  all,  and  by  tin*  example  which  lie 
has  so  discreetly  chos(*n  w’ould  se(*m  modestly  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  these  princij)les  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  reganl 
to  c(*rtainty  with  the  j)ro|)osition  that  Jesus  ('hrist  is  tlie  He¬ 
deemer  of  the  world.  Mr.  (iladstone  may  d(‘peinl  upon  it,  that 
how(‘ver  high  cimrch  principle-  may  lx*  matters  of  devout  be¬ 
lief  with  him  and  with  those  who  think  with  him,  they  will 
in'ver  be  to  the  rest  of  the  world  anything  better  than  opinions. 


and  very  erroneous  opinions  too. 

It  is  in  the  same  spirit  of  assumption,  which  as  we  have 
already  said,  charact(*ri'/.es  Mr.  (iladstcme  all  tin*  way  throng  », 
that  our  author  tells  us  it  *  seems  an  injustice  that  the(  luirch  o 
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'  Kiif-land  should  ever  he  counted  merely  as  one  of  a  nuiuhor 
‘of  competing  sects;  and  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  con 
‘sidermg  the  mental  habits  of  the  day,  there  is  an  appearance 
Itiongli  an  ap|K>arance  alone,  both  of  arrogance  and  of  paradox’ 
‘m  the  clann  that  another  and  a  higher  footing  shoidd  h,’ 
•assigned  her.’  Truly  we  are  of  the  same  opinion,  and  thoiiol, 
our  author  endeavours  to  show  the  contrary  by  very  lon<>'  and 
laboured  arguments,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  lie  hrs  left 
the  matter  just  when*  he  found  it. 

W  e  have  now  done,  W  e  have  spoken  our  opinion  of  Mr 
(dadstone  pretty  plainly,  as  we  were  in  ilnty  bound  to  do 
While  we  thank  him  for  the  calm  and  even  tone  which  he  has 
generally  mamtamed,  we  are  not  the  less  disoiisted  with  the 
very  cool  way  m  which  he  continnally  assmne.s  the  verv  points 
"1  dispute  between  him  and  those  who  oppose  him thou-di 
not  dictated,  we  believe,  by  a  spirit  of  arrogance,  it  is  scarcidv 
iss  o  tnsivt.  lo  his  general  talents  and  acipiircments  we 
would  Wish  to  do  justice,  though  we  must  confess  that  a  more 
with"”*  seldom,  if  ever,  been  our  lot  to  deal 

One  more  remark  and  we  conclude.  It  is  lamentable  to  fmd 
a  human,  one  belonging  to  a  class  generallv  considered  the 
gn-atlmlwaik  against  the  encroachments  of  priestcraft,  servilely 

ol  their  iimst  pernicious  assumptions.  Mr.  (iladslone  inde.Ml 

. . .  <he  fact  of  his  brine;  a  laic  will  serve  to  re¬ 
commend  the  principles  he  teaches;  we' heartily  hope  it  will  but 

excite  wonder  and  contempt,  lie  says,  ‘  I'""""’"' 

ter  e'"""  •'  fefessimial  clianic- 

I'Pict  ef  Il.e  "">‘vd,  bat  in  tlie  |.liilese|.l,ical 

inLL  wltern  r:^  "“T  been  '  wrought 'eiit  bv 

sesshiiis  and  wli  1  v**  '^7  ‘  *'*bvial  obligations  or  prepo;,. 

•b‘Krce  given  his  mind  .t;;  . . >■ 

<•l•Tgyn,all 

<|uamt;inr(*of  onr^  i  book,  to  an  ac- 

'ntor(*st,  sluMdd  flvo* nr  ,1  ‘./J  education,  partly  of  self- 

palpably  make  for  their  ord'ei"bi’ , 

-‘•i'is-.t  laynian  sho::i:;’p  . 

•units  to  their  .lefence  is  most  huiicntabie;  " 


Alt.  11.  Letters  III ust rati rc  of  the  lleh/n  of  IVilliam  U L.  from  IdlM? 
to  athlressetl  to  the  Duly  of  S/nyirshurt/Jo/  Jttmes  I’eruou^  f.V//., 

S^eirtari/ of  State,  Sotr first  futhlisheil  from  the  Orifiuals.  IMitiM! 
!>▼  (1.  1*.  K.  Jamks,  Ks<j.  []  vols.  }»vo.  Loiulou  :  IKmitv  Collnuii. 

/  \N  tlio  riolitooiith  of*  February,  ii\  tlie  year  IbSS,  the  Mar- 
(|uis  of  Halifax,  as  speaker  of  the  Ltails,  presi'uti'd  to  lla* 
Friuee  of  Orange,  from  tiie  two  houses  of  the  fatglish  parlia¬ 
ment,  their  memorable  Declaration  of  Kights.  That  instru¬ 
ment  set  forth  the  arbitrary  ami  illegal  |)roeeeclings  <»f  the  lat<‘ 
king,  and  the  eonseipient  vote  by  which  the  parliament  had 
ileelarcil  the  throne  abdicated.  Having  furtht*r  <h‘seribe<i  the 
proceedings  enumerated  as  contrary  to  law,  it  provided  that 
the  throne,  which  had  thus  become  vacant,  should  be  filled  bv 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  ( )range,  according  to  certain  limi¬ 
tations  aforesaid.  More  especially  this  diHunuent  declared, 
that  the  pretended  |>ower  to  suspmul  tin*  e\(‘cution  of  laws  by 
regal  authority  without  consent  of  parliament,  as  it  hath  Ixmui 
assumed  and  exercis(*d  of  late,  is  illegal : — that  tin*,  commission 
for  creating  the  late  court  of  commissioners  for  ecch  siastical 
causes,  and  all  other  commissions  and  courts  of  the  like  nature, 
are  illegal  and  pernicious  : — that  it  is  the  right  of  the  subject 
to  petition  the  king,  and  that  all  commitments  or  prosecutions 
for  such  petitioning,  are  illegal  : — that  the  raising  or  k<‘eping 
within  the  kingdom  a  standing  army  in  tinu*  of  p(‘ace,  unless 
by  consent  of  parliament,  is  ilh*gal : — that  the  subjt‘cts  of  th(‘ 
crown  who  are  Ib’otestants,  may  hav(*  arms  for  th(‘ir  <iefence, 
suitable  to  their  condition,  and  as  alh»wed  by  law  :  —  that  elec¬ 
tion  of  members  of  parliament  ought  to  lx*  fnx* : — that  fr(‘edom 
of  speech  and  |)roce(‘dings  in  parliament,  ought  not  to  be  im¬ 
peached  or  (piestioned  in  any  pliict*  or  court  out  of  ])arlianu*nt  : 
— that  excessive  bail  ought  uot  to  lx‘  recpiired,  nor  excessive 
fin(‘s  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  |)unishments  inllicted  : — 
that  juries  ought  to  be  duly  im|)anelled  and  returned,  and  that 
jurors  in  all  cases  of  high  treason  ought  to  be  fre<*hohlers : — 
that  all  grants  and  promises  of  fines  and  forfeitures  of  particu¬ 
lar  persons,  Ixdbre  conviction,  are  illegal  and  void  : — and  that 
for  the  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  for  tlu*  auuuiding,  strength¬ 
ening,  and  preserving  the  laws,  parliaments  ought  to  be  con¬ 
vened  frecpiently. 

In  other  words,  the  forms  of  security  and  liberty,  for  which 
the  patriotic  men  of  England  hav(?  been  contending,  from  the 
day  when  the  throm^  of  these  realms  was  ascended  bv  the  first 
of  the  Stuart  j)rinces,  to  that  in  which  it  was  abdicat(*d  by  the  last 
of  them,  was  this  dav;  reejuired  to  lx*  rec(>gnized  as  good  nrit  as 
So  much  of  noveltv  introduced,  but  as  so  much  ancient  statute 
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reolaiiiied,  so  iimcii  coustitiilional  right  ii'stort'd  !  d’ho  Hill  oi' 
Rights,  passed  a  tow  months  later,  was  a  noble  response  to 
these  noble  demands.  The  ])oint  aimed  at  with  so  miieli 
steadiness  and  vigor  in  the  Petition  ot  Right,  in  the  (*arlv  days 
ot’('harles  1.,  was  to  l)e  secured  by  the  Hill  of  Rights,  on  tlie 
accession  ot  William  HI. 

W  hen  we  reach  this  issue  of  the  struggle  between  law  and 
preroi^ative,  liluTtv  and  oj)pression,  and  call  to  mind  how  niucli 
some  men  had  generously  endured,  and  how  much  others  had 
as  brav(dy  dared,  with  a  view  to  such  a  consummation,  we  are 
disposed  to  look  toward  the  statesmen  of  1()SS  with  feelings  ol’ 
admiration  and  envy.  It  was  tludr  happy  distinction  to  survive* 
where  manv  had  fallen.  To  them  it  was  permitt(*d  to  see  that 
victory  at  their  feet,  which  some  of  the  noblest  spirits  in  their 
departing  moments  could  only  descry  obscurely  in  the  distanet*. 
The  ho|)e  so  long  deferred  to  others,  gave  ])lace  to  fruition  witli 
them.  Surely,  we  are  ready  to  say,  their  worshij)  at  the  shrine 
of  liberty  must  have  been  pure  and  impassioned,  contending  as 
in  the  sight  of  such  examples,  and  realizing  such  ran'  felicity 
and  honor  in  its  cause  !  Hut,  for  the  most  part,  it  was  not  so. 
Speaking  generally  of  the  statesmen  of  1()8S,  it  may  be  said, 
that  thev  gathered  where  thev  had  not  strawed,  and  reaped 
where  bett(*r — far  better  men  had  sown.  W  e  have  all  the 
feeling  of  a  humiliating  and  painful  transition,  when  we  j)as< 
from  tin*  contemplation  of  the  many  great  principles  which  ac- 
(piin'd  a  nt*w  stability  in  our  constitutional  history  from  the 
revolutimi  of  ItiSS,  to  obst'rve  the  character  of  tlu'  in(*n  by 
whose  agency  Providence  wrought  this  great  work  in  our  Ix'- 
half.  W  woinh'r,  in  tin*  main,  what  such  men  had  to  do  with 
such  princij)les  at  all,  and  much  more  that  these  should  liave 
bet'll  the  parties  to  give  to  them  a  new  ascendency  and  jiowcr 
in  our  history.  No  doubt  we  owt*  tlu'se  persons  a  measurt'  ol 
juaist*,  but  tin*  mort'  potent  causes  of  tlu'  course  of  evt'iits  will 
bt*  found  in  the  extreme  folly  of  tin'  enemies  of  liberty,  and  in 
that  real,  though  often  latent  syinjiathy  with  it,  which  had  long 
since  pt*rvaded,  if  not  the  majority,  certainly  the  more  intelli- 
gt'iit  and  influential  portion  of  the  Knglish  jieople.  1  he  jiopu- 
lar  feeling  on  this  subject  had  Ix'trayed  only  too  many  signs  (d 
feebleness,  Ixdng  driven  to  and  fro  mncli  loo  easily  hy  the 
changing  winds  that  fell  ujxm  it.  Hut  during  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  this  fet'ling  took  the  bettc'r  course',  and  the  nu'u  of 
the  levolution  moved  ein  upon  this  wave,  and  were  strong  in 
its  stri'iigth.  I  he  issue',  however,  teiwarel  which  it  pointe'd,  was 
haiefly  re'alize'el  whe'ii  the'  edd  teneh'ne’v  to  reacticui  i>e*e’ame'  vi¬ 
sible. 

I  he'  Jai*e>bitc  fae'tiem  may  be'  said  to  have*  e’onnnenced  with 
the'  re'turn  of  Jauu's  after  his  first  Higlit  from  the*  e*a])ital.  I  he* 
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!alU‘ii  t^ivatiuss  ()!‘  kiii^s  must  always  lx*  a  ilau^orous  sjK‘ctai*l»‘ 
to  j)ass  hofore  tho  ovos  oi*  auy  |)co|)U*.  lu  this  oasi*  it  ilislin Ixxl 
the  better  exereise  ot  reason,  disposed  men  to  look  with  less 
sternness  to  their  principles,  and  atl’orded  the  slavt's  (d*  the  doc¬ 
trine  of*  lej^itimacy  an  opportunity  to  awaken  ami  am^mcnt  a 
feeliiuj;  of  disadecticm  to  the  new  order  of  thiie^s.  In  tlu'  uumii 
time  all  the  late  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  oIuxTumu’c, 
especially  among  the  clergy,  lu'gan  to  fet'l  tlu'  inconv(‘nienc(‘  of 
their  new’  j)osition,  in  having  t(»  yield  allegiance  to  a  king  who 
had  become  such  in  clear  violation  of  that  <loctrine;  and  while, 
not  a  few  of  the  Tories,  w  hen  the  flush  of  feeling  in  favour  of 
liberalism,  which  recent  events  had  served  to  excite,  had  sub¬ 
sided,  relapsed  into  their  old  notions,  it  was  found  (*nough  to 
cause  jealousy  and  dissension  among  tlu*  Whigs,  that  their  un¬ 
reasonable  exjU'Ctations  were  not  always  to  be  accomplisluxl, 
and  that  William  endeavored  to  conciliate  the'fories  by  bestow¬ 
ing  some  of  his  favors  upon  them,  'flu*  cause  of  good  gov(‘rn- 
ment  made  progress  during  the  whole  reign  of  William  III., 
but  the  struggles  of*  faction  soon  regained  tlu'ir  old  ascend(*ncy, 
and  with  them  came  the  usual  amount  of  violence,  intrigue, 
and  corruption,  extending  alike  to  the  governnu'nt,  the  court, 
and  the  nation.  In  short,  into  so  bad  a  mood  did  this  nation 
contrive  to  work  itself,  that  William  111.,  though  more  emi¬ 
nently  entitled  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  Vaiglish 
people  than  any  one  of  our  sovereigns  since  the  days  of  Alfred, 
is  nev(‘rtheless  a  prince  who  has  his  |>lace  among  tlie  least  po- 
pular  of  our  monarchs.  The  abuse  hea|)(*d  ujMui  him,  and  ujxui 
his  pious  and  amiable  consort,  by  the  .lacohite  and  extrenu! 
Tory  factions,  was  just  of  that  mendacious,  malignant,  and 
cowardly  complexion,  which,  jmlging  from  what  we  still  find 
about  us,  would  s(*(*m  to  be*  the  inalii'uahh*  luuitage  of  Toryism. 

f  M*  the  n*ign  thus  characteri'/ed,  the  *  L(‘tfers'  of  \  ernon  to 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury',  now  first  puhlislu'tl,  afford  much  and 
valuabh*  illustration.  Vernon  was  a  person  of  respe(‘tahle  fa¬ 
mily,  who  obtained,  at  an  (*arly  period,  an  ap|»ointment  in  the 
oflice  of  secretary^  of  state.  1 1  is  suhs(‘(pient  hist<n  y  is  briefly 
given  in  tin*  folloyving  passage  from  Mr.  .Ianu‘ss  introduction. 


*  He  ])rocee(U*(l  slowly,  and  ap])arontly  without  accjuiring  any  great 
distinction,  till  after  tlu*  famous  revohitionof  Idhfk  His  ])erfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  business  and  active  h!d)its,  however,  had  nr.uh*  themselves  con- 
><|)ienons  hv  that  time  :  Jind  it  woiihl  a])pear  that  he  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  king  and  tlu*  h'arl  of  Shrewshury.  lint  those*  were  days 
of  doubt  and  suspicion,  and  tlu*  enemies — perhaps  the  rivals — of  \  e*r- 
uon,  teM»k  care  to  insinuate*  that  he  was  iu»t  to  he*  tnisteel.  \V  hen 
Shrewshurv,  in  the*  autumn  ed*  l(io9,  showe*el  a  elesire*  to  rc'sign  his 
jxist,  on  ae’connt  e>f  ill  health  (as  he*  himse*lf  ele*chire*d),  it  wendel  se*e*ni 
that  l*«>rtland  was  elir(‘ct(*d  hv  the*  kiiiLT  to  confe*r  with  him  re*gnrding 
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the  iioiiniiatioii  of  sojiie  person  to  relieve  him  from  a  part  ot  the  toils 
of  ortice,  either  as  umler-secretary  of  state,  (►r  in  some  similar  eapacitv. 
\\»rm)ii  was  then  spoken  of,  hut  objected  to  by  the  kin«r,  in  whose 
reasons  for  excludin*:  him  we  find  Shrewsbury  c<>incidiinx  in  the  fol. 
lowing  stronj4  terms: — ‘  Tpon  discourse  with  my  Lcird  Portland,’  he 
sjivs,  in  his  letter  to  William,  of  the  date  1  llh  (d'  September,  Itkll),  ‘  1 
find  what  vour  Majesty  had  already  hinted  to  me  concerning  Mr. 
Vernon,  to  be  thought  by  many,  only  with  this  aggravation,  that 
whereas  people  have  an  ill  opini»m  of  Dr.  Wynn,  as  suspecting  his 
disaffection  only  to  this  government,  they  have  a  ])rejudice  to  the 
other’s  morals  in  general,  and  think  this  was  not  observed  when  he 
was  under  Mr.  Fenton.  Hut  he  can  be  faithful  to  inme  now,  it 
seems.’  \ot  long  after  this  letter  was  written  Shrewsbury  bmnd 
aihlitional  motives  b)r  urging  the  king  to  accept  his  resignation,  aiul 
firiallv  sent  the  seals  to  William,  by  the  Karl  of  Portland,  on  the 
‘2nd  .iiine,  He  was  prevailed  upon  with  the  greatest  dithcnltv 

to  return  to  otbce,  in  the  spring  of  ItllM,  and  1  am  not  aware  that  in 
tliis  interval  Vernon  received  any  promotion.  The  <»pinion  of  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  however,  must  have  greatly  changed  since  he 
wrote  the  letter  above  cited,  as  very  shortly  after,  having  again  ac¬ 
cepted  the  seals  as  Secretary  of  State,  that  minister  engaged  Mr. 
X’ernon  jus  his  private  secretary.  After  this  he  was  employed  in 
various  important  affairs,  but  still,  jis  is  toti  often  the  cjise,  his  merits 
and  his  claims,  apparently  undervalued  by  others,  so  that,  in  the  year 
lt»lt7»  even  jifter  he  had  conducted,  with  the  greatest  skill  and  wisdom, 
the  untbrtumite  atfair  of  Sir  J<jhn  Fenwick  to  a  close,  we  find  him 
likely  to  be  left  utterly  unprovided  for,  having  lost  a  ])hice  in  the 
Prizt*  Ortice  by  the  ]>eac(*,  and  having  no  longer  a  post  in  the  Secretary 
of  Statt*’s  office.  Thus,  at  the  close  of  that  year,  though  \’ernon  n  as 
an  able  and  useful  member  of  the  House  of  C’ommons,  Shrewsbury 
himself,  on  the  eve  of  retiring  from  otbce  for  ever,  was  only  b(»hl 
enough  to  ask  the  king  for  a  small  colonial  appointment,  for  a  man 
who  had  served  him  so  fiithfully.  He  thus  writes  to  William,  who 
u  jis  then  in  Holland,  on  the  (ith  October,  o.s.,  1()P7  •  ^  Having  a  very 
great  compjission  for  Mr.  W'rnon’s  circumstances,  who  Ims  Ji  numerous 
tamily  and  h;is  lost  his  place  in  the  Prize  Otbce  bv  thepeace,and  n  illnow 
be  out  ot  employment  in  Secretary  of  State’s  otHce,  1  have  writ  to  him 
upon  it,  and  bud  his  modesty  is  such  as  be  would  be  sjitistied  with 
Hlancard  s  place  in  Jamaica,  which  I  hope  vour  nmjestv  will  please  to 
grant  him,  lor  1  am  sure  you  have  not  a  more  faitiiful,  and  not  many 
more  c.ipable  servants  in  the  kingdom.’ 

‘Xet,  strange  to  say,  the  complicated  state  of  political  intrigue 
existing  ;it  that  moment,  was  likelv  to  elevate  the  very  object  of 
tin*  dukes  compjission  to  the  high  otbce  be  was  going  to  resign; 
and  by  some  ot  \  ernon’s  own  letters,  it  is  imide  evident  that 
that  Kiinl  Snnderland,  the  chamberlain,  if  not  the  king  himself,  had 
tlelermined,  should  Shrewsbury  persist  in  resigning  suddenlv,  to  place 
\  ernon  at  once  in  the  otbce,  rather  than  allow  the  more  zealous  X\  higs 
to  seize  ujxm  it  for  the  benefit  ot  \\  hart<m,  who  was  ])ersonally  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  king.  Such  was  probablv  the  result,  had  not  the  sud- 
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lion  and  unexpocU'd  resignation  of  Sir  Willitim  Truinlml!  left  ainither 
tttfice  of  e(piai  importance  vacant.  It  is  evident  that  the  resii:nati»»n 
of  Trumhnll,  who  had  been  long  on  ill  terms  with  the  rest  of  the  mi¬ 
nisters,  was  urged  on  by  the  intrigues  of  stnne  of  the  \\  big  leach  rs.  in 
t»rder  to  thrust  Lord  W  harton  intt)  the  ollice  thus  left  free  ;  thouijh  if 
such  were  the  case  it  is  to  he  suppose«l  from  his  letters  that  the  h»rd 
keejKT  Sinners  was  not  aware  of  the  maineuvre.  No  sooner  however 
was  the  resignation  of  the  secretary  of  stale  known,  than  his  suewssor 
was  determined  n]>on  by  the  king  and  the  Karl  of  Sunderland.  In 
order  not  to  otfond  Lord  W’harton  or  Lord  rankerville,  who  wm*  both 
put  forward  as  aspirants  to  oHice,  the  reason  assigned  for  the  kind’s 
decision  in  favour  of  \'ernon  was  the  service  he  mi«[ht  render  the 
state  in  the  House  of  (’ominous,  of  which  he  was  a  memiHT  of  some 
distinction  ;  and  on  the  ‘2nd  of  December,  a.  n.  ‘Wr.  \’ernon 

was  aj)j>ointed  secretary  of  state.  He  showed  considerable  dillideiice 
in  accejiting  the  oHice,  but  the  course  of  his  life  after  this  period,  at 
which  time  he  was  about  the  age  of  fifty-four,  as  well  as  the  minute 
]»articu]ars  of  almost  all  the  gi’eat  events  occurring  in  l^aigland  during 
the  subseipient  ten  years,  are  to  be  found  recorded  in  the  letters  that 
follow,  and  therefore  they  ilo  not  reipiire  to  be  enlarged  on  in  this 
]>lace.’ — pp.  iv. — ix. 

In  the  letters  of  such  n  nnin,  oiir  readers  will  not  expect  to 
find  any  marked  indications  of  genius  or  profound  tbongbt.  As 
they  are  letters  also  to  a  snpmior,  and  from  one  who  is  n(‘ver 
fiir  a  moment  unmindful  of  that  fact,  they  have  little  of  the 
free  and  lighter  (jualities  of  composition,  which  often  give  so 
much  charm  to  jirodnctions  of  this  natnn*,  touching  upon  all 
sorts  of  occurrences  as  they  arosi*.  In  short,  \’ernon’s  letters  are 
nniformly  tlie  grave  communications  of  the  assiduous,  discreet 
man  of  business,  omitting  mention  of  nothing  affecting  fhe  state 
of  jiarties  or  of  the  government  at  the  time,  hut  touching  upon 
them  all  with  a  modesty  and  hrevity  which  the  nsider  may 
sonudimes  wish  hail  been  a  little  disjiensed  with,  'flu*  ‘(Cor¬ 
respondence’  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  published  sonu‘ 
time  since.  The  letters  of  \ Crnon  should  have  tiu’ii  place 
with  that  publication,  and  should  be,  consulted  carefully  by 
every  reader  who  would  possi'ss  more  than  a  superficial  ac- 
(piaintance  with  the  reign  of  William  III.  A  few  extracts  will 
serve,  perhajis,  better  than  any  descrijition  we  may  give,  to 
convey  a  just  idea  of  these  |>a]iers.  'flu*  following  account  of  a 
Westminster  election,  will  show  that  things  were  done  in  that 
fpiarter  in  1701,  mncli  as  we  know  tlu‘m  to  have  Ix'cn  done  a 
<’entnry  later. 

‘  I  have  nut  seen  the  king  since,  being  engaged  to  a  W  estrnirMer 
t'lection,  which  hap]uly  ended  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  if  used  to 
tlo.  The  p<dl  onlv  lasted  thre  e  days,  by  reason  it  was  taken  in  f  meiit 
(lardeu  church  porch,  and  many  deslc'^  were  employeel.  so  that  six  or 
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Si‘vc‘ii  could  ])<»11  at  a  lime,  and  every  body  that  came  was  presently 
dispatched, 

‘  Sir  John  Leveson  (iower  was  set  np  against  me,  upon  a  very  plau¬ 
sible  pretence,  lie  havinij;  brouj'ht  in  the  bill  that  lakes  away  the 
privilege  <»f  parliament  in  cases  of  debt,  which  several  tradesmen  have 
found  a  benefit  by,  and  jrreat  use  was  made  of  it  to  recommend  him  to 
all  the  rest.  In  pndiability  the  argument  w(*uld  liave  prevailed  im»re 
if  he  had  not  been  liable  to  exceptions  by  his  warm  behaviour  in  tlie 
House  upon  other  points,  which  made  the  AVhigs  in  general  great 
sticklers  against  him,  and  engaged  them  t(»r  Sir  Harry  Colt. 

‘  I  was  over  persuaded  by  some,  whom  1  thought  leading  men,  to 
join  with  (Voss,  who  served  for  Westminster  in  the  last  parliament. 
Wlien  I  did  it,  I  did  not  know  that  Sir  Harry  was  such  a  favorite,  the 
turn  being  made  of  a  sudden  ;  nor  could  1  imagine  that  Cross  was  s(» 
obnoxious  as  1  found  afterwards.  1  am  still  ignorant  how  he  voted 
last  session,  hut  the  cry  ran  that  he  herded  among  the  Tories.  How¬ 
ever,  having  given  him  my  word,  I  would  m>t  be  persuaded  to  separ¬ 
ate  from  him  ;  I  tlumght  that  too  mean  and  infamous. 

‘  'ri»e  event  has  justified  it,  since  I  maintained  my  integrity  without 
losing  the  election.  I  only  lost  my  solicitations  on  his  behalf,  pe(»ple 
being  obstinately  averse  to  him,  which  I  was  so  just  as  to  tell  him  as 
smm  as  I  perceived  it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  poll  the  votes  st(»od  thus  :  for 

Sir  Harry  Colt  .  .  110 ISIr.  Cntss . 1010 

The  Secretary  .  .  ‘2007  John  Leveson  (lower  10.‘i0 

‘  Lord  Somers,  L<»rd  Orford,  and  Lord  Halifax,  espoused  Sir  Harry's 
interest  very  warmly,  when  they  declared  for  him,  which  was  not  till 
tour  or  five  days  after  the  dissolution  ;  and  when  they  saw  Sir  John 
Leveson  (lower  resolved  ti»  stand  there,  which  kept  them  two  from 
joining,  they  sent  me  word  they  did  not  intend  me  any  prejudice  by 
it.  1  do  not  know  how  many  votes  they  made  me,  but  1  think  they 
t<H»k  none  from  me. 

‘  1  have  since  Invii  with  my  T^ord  Halifax,  and  made  my  compli¬ 
ments,  so  that  all  matters  seem  to  be  pretty  well  forgot,  and  perhaps 
there  was  no  lUH'd  of  their  having  been  remembered  so  long. 

‘  I  wish  the  ]>iH)ple  all  »>ver  Kngland  would  choose  with  the  same 
spirit  they  have  dime  in  Westminster,  London,  and  Southwark,  where 
they  have  shown  a  great  aversion  to  Jacobitism,  and  a  French  factiim, 
iml withstanding  the  powerful  endeavors  to  su]>port  it. 

‘  .My  Lord  (  hamherlain  sent  to  his  tradesmen  in  behalf  of  Sir  John 
Ijcveson  (lower,  as  he  writ  ti)  Cambridge  for  Air.  Hammond.  My 
lord  ktH'per  s  steward  polled  here  for  Sir  John  only,  and  two  i>f  his 
ihaplains  loi»k  a  journey  to  Cambridge  to  do  the  like  for  Air.  Ham¬ 
mond. 

1  he  Duke  of  Ledford  was  drawn  in  by  some  ladies  to  send  about 
to  his  tenants  and  militia  officers,  that  they  should  not  fail  io  poll  fur 

Sir  Jidm  ;  on  the  other  side  the  Duke  of  Somerset  recommended  Sir 
Harrv  oniv. 
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‘  I  lioliovo  yolir  grace  lias  tlie  lists  sent  you  of  the  new  choice, 
which  contains  many  of  the  old  ineinhers,  and  some  of  the  hottest,  only 
Hammond  and  Davenant  happen  to  be  dropped.’ 

— vol.  iii.,  ]>.  loll — 1(>*2. 

I^iit  this  was  moderation,  eomparod  with  tin*  seem*  exhihited 
1)V  the  partisans  of  N’ernon  and  this  Sir  llarrv,  about  four  years 
previously. 


*  Vour  grace  can  hardly  imagine  what  fatigue  there  is  in  an  election 
at  W  estmiiister,  and  especially  when  one  has  to  do  with  so  ohstinalo  a 
creature  as  Sir  Harry  Colt. 

‘  We  had  a  mighty  appearance  against  him  in  the  field,  both  of  horse 
and  foot,  who  run  down  his  men  at  a  strange  rate,  and  cudgelled  them 
into  ditches  full  ot  water,  and  yet  we  say  they  were  the  aggressors. 

‘  Xotwithstanding  this,  Sir  Harry  demanded  the  jioll,  and  I  believe 
he  was  glad  his  fellows  were  hanged,  that  he  might  liave  a  pretence  to 
petition  the  house.  Wc  went  immediately  to  the  poll,  wliich  lastt‘d 
till  seven  at  night.  I  must  say,  that  for  Sir  Harry,  there  was  never 
more  industry,  nor  more  artifices  used  to  carry  his  point  ;  and  I  know* 
not  what  would  have  been  the  event  if  he  had  either  been  beloved  or 
esteemed,  or  kept  up  any  reputation  among  the  civilized  part  of  man¬ 
kind.  He  has  his  rabble  under  such  discipline  that  almost  every  one 
of  them  jiolls  for  him  singly,  and  his  sparks  being  on  foot,  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  first  at  the  place  where  the  poll  was  taken,  while  the 
horsemen  were  all  obliged  to  go  home,  and  thought  no  more  of  it  for 
that  day  ;  by  these  means  he  thought  he  had  got  a  great  victory. 
W  hen  the  poll  was  cast  up  that  night — 

For  Sir  Harry  ......  22*2 

For  IMr.  Montague  .....  HUl 

And  for  myself  .  .  .  .  .171 


‘  Hut  he  has  received  a  check  to-<lay  ;  the  p<dl,  when  we  adjourned 
at  dinner-time,  running — 


‘  For  Mr.  Montague  . 
‘  For  me  . 

*  For  Sir  Ifarrv 

*  The  poll  since  dinner  was — 

'  For  Mr.  Montague  . 

‘  For  myself 
‘  For  Sir  Harry 
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‘  So  th.at,  as  it  now  stands,  Mr.  Montague  is  about  thirty-five  before 
me,  and  1  have  only  11)7  voices  more  than  Sir  Harry  ;  and  if  night 
had  not  come  on,  the  inecpiality  would  have  been  greater.  To  sav 
the  truth,  he  has  such  a  mob  that  any  one  but  he  would  he  ashanuM 
to  Ik*  chosen  bv  them.  He  ha.s  not  one  gentleman  in  his  list,  hut  has 
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picked  up  tlu‘  verv  >cuni  of  tiu-  town  — r.Vcn  .11 

iiiiiself  {-eiitloinan.  Ik-  l,.,s  collected  .,||  ,i  *  ^  ‘">d  stated 

|H*iiit!  notorious  ones,  were  canolit,  ainl  the  Teiuirf  ’*  V'''i 

. . .  •'«•>  »r..4  p£~!,  >- 

Tl.^  c  It  .  I’l'-  I ;t7. 

I  he  follou  iitcr  passaojes  tire  itisti  ttctive  ..c  i  • 

••Ihtracter  atnl  .•ttcnn.staticcs  t.f'tlte  ^^>..cv;t;f•ortnist^i7|’"';  . 

ch.iticeiior-sd"recti»ir‘‘l7ha^  hcvn‘t"k 

that  the  independetit  cotocreoatioiis  leu"  h.r  some  time, 

and  they  have  since  eiil  ip,r,.,l  .i  -“"‘"t  '»t  their  own  societiev 
nthers,  who  have  iissociatetrwifh  thenrnnder  tl  '‘""a- 

■::r'd™:;!: 

s.ftnnio  to  drive  ('hristianitv  out  of  ihe  S'.'*  <'<•- 

lireat  c-..nsej;unic'e  ^o  hive Kr..wino  sect,  thinks  it  is  .,f 
rltancvllor  ii  for  Kn.lino  .I.t  ",1 1  vs  "'-‘'■•'•‘••I.  My  loll 

in  the  siinie  clandestine  nianiiep  t  •"  **"'ir  secret,  and 

|«>ssihle  they  niijiht  he  defeated  will'"*^!  thenn,  that  if  it  were 

■no.., s  proper  for^his  pt.ritil,  '  ^  .'.".’'T  -^1- 

Mr.  (.r.lhth.  the  I..depe..,le..t  ...inis  Ir  177  '"‘"'o  -f 

ti.tlnc.ce  over  him,  a..d  as  he  is  I  I  .  ’  '  '  "''■“'0  lias  a  .mod 

"  . . -or  he  n'mv  he  le'l  s  kk  I*'’""  'r  “  l-^ilv 

■nit  of  a  mixture  thai  under  so, .7:  '  ’  kimwiil.rlv  ,.1 

M.hvcrt  the  {-overnment.  '  l"-oto..ces  should  he  h.hor'i.’.e  i.^ 

.  ‘  tjis  lordship  thinks  vmir  .rr-.e .  •  i 

".  tins  maker.  a..d  to  oo.n.nnniT.ate‘to"!'"  ‘1  'T‘f‘  "•"■•''''n' 

n  thinks  that  would  he  the  least  t at-  .  *•"  ‘'’“■"ooHor,  or  to  me,  if 

'•oso  designs.  I, c  need  not  he 'It  .1  !“"• '7  7’  ''o  nhserves  of 

17  "  .'*•  "hich  concerns  their  own  *’.""'"^  '•""'*''*^“’‘*"**‘^''"""00111 
7  ""  ,»  the  {tovernn,  a  "  "■"7lj'‘t'<n-s  ot.ly  ;  f„r 

‘I'on.  .any  disturbance :  hut  tl  ..  H'  ‘  ''o  ...a.Ie  t.se  of  to  create 
^'■■■touted  churchmen  ..r  .h-str. S'",?  .hs- 

l  emselves  mt.,  their  fa.niliarities  ^77"“;"  ’>>'  in'i'matine 

,V"hl  clnH.se  rather  to  .see  n.e  t  ‘•’“'"‘■'‘''n''  '-olieves  he 

'•nttom  of  thil 

■vol.  ii.,  pp. 


Al.....t  .a  week  later  we  r„„|  ,1,^.  k,||o„  i„,r  ... 


X  I  I  -  -  S..V  ivHiuu ino:  : — 

1  havo  hfon  talkiiitr  Ar 
‘  oans.derahle  amon/ the  disSsrl'  tld"  '"i"’ 

"ters,  and  inquired  of  him  at  ,a  dis. 
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tann*,  if  there  were  any  societies  forineil  for  the  ref<»nuatioii  of  man¬ 
ners  ?  I le  told  me  there  was  one  whicli  had  subsisted  these  seven  or 
eiirht  years,  hut  had  met  witli  discouragement  from  the  late  commis. 
sioners  of  tlie  oreat  seal. 

‘  1  su|»|>t»se  the  meaninj^  of  that  must  Ik*,  that  these  zeah»ts  applied 
to  them,  that  stane,  whom  they  thoiijjht  hsise  in  their  morals,  and  m»t 
tilted  to  carry  on  the  work  of  reformation,  mioht  he  put  tnit  of  the 
commission  of  the  peace.  Jhit  the  commissioners  did  not  think  tit  to 
allVont  men,  for  what  they  called  a  want  of  orace. 

‘He  says  these  ixentlemen  have  still  their  meetinos,  and  that  there 
are  about  fifty  or  sixty  of  them.  I  would  not  show  so  great  [)rying  as 
to  ask  their  names,  and  he  did  not  tell  me  any  t»f  them  ;  but  I  per¬ 
ceive  the  business  he  is  driving  at,  at  present,  is  the  more  easy  c<m- 
viction  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  swearing.  He  would  have  a  justice 
of  peace  levy  a  line  in  that  case,  w  itlumt  sending  for  the  party  accusetl, 
or  letting  him  know  who  is  the  iidbrmer,  which  he  says  would  oidy 
Ik*  to  e\]>ose  that  sort  of  men  to  be  knocked  at  the  head. 

‘  He  doubts  w  hether  this  will  be  allowed  to  be  acc«»rding  to  the  re¬ 
ceived  rules  of  law',  which  provides  that  iu>  man  shall  be  condemned 
imheard,  and  that  the  party  may  expect  to  have  his  accuser  face  to 
face;  hut  he  thinks  it  justitiable  by  the  prerogative  of  the  king  of 
heaven,  w  hose  honor  ought  to  be  vindicated  by  extraordinary  metbods. 
He  seems  resolved  ti>  make  tbe  trial  t>f  it,  and  so  go  on  until  he  finds 
it  disapproved  by  the  courts  at  W  estminster. 

‘  Vonr  grace  will  easily  imagine  that  such  an  in([uisition  w  ill  not  be 
borne  in  this  kingdom,  let  the  pretence  be  what  it  will.  He  thinks 
tlieiH*  are  not  aluw’e  three  or  four  justices  that  would  join  with  him, 
and  the  rest  are  remiss  and  dissolute,  and  perhaps  fitter  to  be  removed 
than  continued. 

‘  I  find  these  reformers  are  people  of  all  jiersuasions,  as  well  church¬ 
men  as  dissenters,  so  that  it  is  not  the  interest  of  any  particular  sect 
they  would  ])romote,  but  the  general  good  of  mankind,  by  introducing 
a  c<mformity  of  manners,  and  a  jnimitive  purity.  This  is  a  pretty 
temj»er  to  be  W(»rked  upon,  if  designing  persons  get  annnigst  them,  and 
if  the  y  grow'  to  any  strength.  I  know  not  w  hat  .models  they  may  have 
for  est.ddishing  saintships.  I  am  inclined  to  be  of  opinion  that  this 
may  be  a  way  to  set  up  hypocrisy,  but  w  ill  not  much  advance  real 
honesty  or  virtue.’ — vol.  ii.,  pp.  13d,  131. 

Alnmt  a  nioiitli  later  greiit  alarm  was  iak(‘ii,  in'cause  a  ImmIy 
of  noneoiiformists  had  met  as  a  sort  of  synod  or  association  at 
New  hury,  of  which  the  very  circumsjtect  Mr.  (rritiith  expressed 
his  grave  disapproval. 

Phis  ])assion  of  tlu'irs,’  says  \'ernon,  ‘  has  ap])eared  more  barefaced 
in  Ireland,  w’here  they  have  had  such  an  assembly  at  Antrim,  and  pub- 
lislu'd  till*  sermon  preaclied  u])on  tbe  occasion,  maintaining  it  was  their 
right  and  duty  to  meet,  with  or  w'ithout  the  allowance  or  tin*  laws,  or 
the  consent  of  the  supreme  magistrate.  ’Phe  episcopal  clergy  intend 
to  li’inonstrale  to  the  government  against  this  libel  tv.  I  know'  not 
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how  soon  we  may  exiK'ct  the  like  to  be  (hme  in  England,  and  if  it 
break  into  an  o])en  contest  about  chiircli  discijdine,  the  nuKlerate  man 
will  have  a  line  time  of  it.’ — vol.  ii.,  pp.  151),  lo/. 

The  following  passage  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  p^roedy  tein|KT 
of  the  times.  The  Harry  Grithtli  mentioned,  is  the  son  of 
(irilhth,  the  Independent  minister,  for  whose  services,  as  some¬ 
what  too  much  like  a  spy  nj)on  his  bretliren,  it  was  deenual  ex¬ 
pedient  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  reward. 

*  Tlie  next  ]Mist  may  tell  us  what  his  Majesty  says  to  the  disjmsal 
of  the  auditor’s  place.  If  it  were  consistent  with  the  lirst  commis¬ 
sioner’s,  his  friends  would  ratlier  he  should  have  it  so,  and  perhaps  his 
enemies  too,  if  tliere  might  be  more  to  cavil  at  (ni  that  side.  1  have 
s])okeu  to  him  alnnit  Harry  (iritlith  :  he  is  well  disposed  in  his  favor, 
lint  there  is  nothing  vacant,  and  when  it  happens,  prclniders  are  in¬ 
finite. 

‘  A  prebimd  of  Worcester  fell  lately  void.  I  s])oke  to  thearchbisliop 
and  went  to  the  bislmp  of  Salisbury,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Vernon  ;  but  the 
bishop  of  Worcester  is  like  to  carry  it  away  for  his  son.  Cod  help 
this  poor  man,  if  the  rich  and  the  yon mj  are  all  to  be  preferred  before 
him!* — v<d.  ii.,  pp.  1  7^,  IJh 

In  conclusion,  wu  commend  these  volumes,  as  not  without 
considenihle  interest  to  the  general  reader,  and  as  highly  va¬ 
luable  to  the  historian. 


Art.  HI.  IWni.s  bn  a  Slare  in  the  Island  of  Caba.,  ireentln  libi  rated; 
TranslatCil  from  the  SfHinhh.  by  l\.  K.  Madokn,  M.H.,  trifh  the 
History  if  the  early.  Life  of  the  Xeyro  IWt  irritten  by  himself.  I'o 
irhieh  are  lo'eji.retl  tiro  Lieces  ileseriptire  of'  Cidnin  Slavery  and  the 
Slare  Traj/ic.  Jly  K.  I{.  ^1.  I.ondoii :  Ward  and  Co. 

spills  is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  whether 
regarded  in  a  literary  or  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  autobiography  and  po(‘ms  of  an  .African  slav(‘  in  the 
island  ol  (  ui)a,  and  satistactorily  dispos(*s  of  the  th(‘orv  long 
pH'valcnt  amongst  us  ot  the  essential  inferiority  ol  the  Atriean 
intellect.  ( bir  philosopluns,  in  <h*scanting  on  the  origin  and 
history  ol  the  human  lamily,  have  stningelv  overlook(Ml  some  <d 
llu*  most  important  facts  hearing  on  the  ease*  which  tlu‘V  have 
undertaken  so  dogmatically  to  decide,  ’flu^  color  of  tht‘  skin  or 
tin*  ('ontormat ion  ol  the  skull  has  been  ilt‘cnu‘d  sullicicnl  c'i- 
dcnce  ol  an  ('ssimtial  varic'ty  in  tin*  human  sjiecic's,  whilst  the 
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linen ItivatiMl  ami  barbarous  liabits  ])revalent  ainonj^st  sonu* 
rai’es  have  been  addueiHi  as  proofs  of  a  neeessary  ami  h^ijx'h'ss 
inferiority.  The  haste  with  whieh  sneh  eonelnsions  liave  been 
(iruwn  awakens  the  snspieion  that  the  inimi  of  tiie  reasoner  has 
not  been  wliollv  free  from  sinister  intlnenees, — tiiat  some  im- 
aeknowle(!p;e(l  element  has  been  admitted  into  his  mental  ])ro- 
eess,  whieh  has  served  to  destroy  its  simplicity,  and  to  conduct 
it  to  an  unwarranted  and  prejudiced  conclusion.  Nor  would  it 
be  diflicult  for  the  most  part  to  discover  what  this  intiuence  has 
bi‘en.  Kuropean  [)ride  contemptuously  spurns  the  brotherhood 
i>f  an  enslaved  and  brutalized  race,  or  an  ill-suj>pressed  injidelity 
seeks  to  undermine  the  authority  of  revelation  by  invalidating 
its  account  of  the  orii*‘in  and  liistory  ot  man.  bacts  which  are 
easily  resolvable  into  causes  of  daily  operation,  are  made  the 
basis  of  a  theory  friimdly  to  human  juide  or  conducive  to  the 
ends  of  an  unscrupulous  and  irrational  sct'ptieism.  li(‘t  tlu‘ 
history  of  the  buirojiean  and  tin*.  African  tamilies  have  been 
reversed,  let  the  Ibrmer  have  been  subject c'd  tor  centuries  to  tlu^ 
degradation  and  cruelty  which  have  betalU*n  tin*  latter,  and  tlu^ 
latter  hav(‘.  beim  bh^sed  with  the  culture*  and  moral  trainini; 
which  the*  fornu*r  have*  jiossessed,  and  tin*  relativi*  position  <>l 
the*  two  ])arti<*s  at  the  jiresimt  day  would  be  the*  ve*ry  e)pj)e>site' 
ed  what  it  is.  Se’ience*,  anel  j^eieiel  i^eivernmeut,  and  re;li»j,ious 
Impe  we^ulel  be  the;  he‘ritaii;e'  e)t  the*  neiw  ele*^radeel  chilehe*n  ol 
Africa,  whilst  the  ediorts  eil  j)hilanthre)j>ists  ami  the  inteipei- 
sitions  ol  civilized  <ie)ve*rnmeMits  we)ulel  have*  b(*e*u  ne*e*eleMl  to 
rescue*  I'iUreipeans  IVom  the^  ele^pths  ol  the*ir  ele*«^raelatie)U  and 
wre‘le*hedne‘ss.  The*re*  is  milhiiuj,’  in  the*,  nature*  ot  the*  case*,  whit  h 
shoulel  le*ael  us  to  eioubt  that  the  Alrie*an  iutelle*et  woulel  h«i\e 
borne*  tiuit  as  libe'rally  as  that  e>l  liUiojie*,  hael  it  be*en  eulti\ate*e 
with  e*epial  ;xeme*re)sitv  ami  skill.  e*  have*  be*en  so  lony;  ace  us- 
t()me*el  to  reu.ard  the  ne^re)e*s  as  a  elcLCrade'el  ami  brutaliz(*ei  late 
that  many  e)f  e)ur  countrymen  w  ill  preibably  re*^^arel  with  e\tie*me. 
iiie're  elulity  the*  <ji;enuiue‘ne*ss  eif  these*  pe)e*ms.  I  he*  follow  nuj,  ij' 
Dr.  .Maelelen's  state*me*nt  ein  this  point,  ami  it  will  be*  pe*ite*tt  ) 
satisfacteiry  to  the^se  v.he)  have  the*  heiuor  ol  that  oeutleimin  s 
acepiaintance. 

‘  A  eolleetioii  of  poems  WTitten  hy  a  slave  recently  liherateel  ui  tlii^ 
Islaiiel  e>f  (aiha,  was  pri'seiitcel  to  me  iu  the  ye*ar  ll».kb  hy  a  j^eiit  e  man 
at  Havana,  a  (Ve*ole,  liijihly  elistin^uislieel,  not  only  in  (  uh.i, 

Spain,  for  his  literary  attainments.  Some  ol  these  ])ie*ce*s  lae  or- 
liinatelv  founel  their  way  to  the  Havana,  anel  attracteel  the  attt  iition^ 
<»f  t!ie  iitt'rarv  peo])le  tlu*re,  while  the  pexir  autlmr  was  in  sl.iMrvm  le 
neijrhhorheMKi  of  Matanzas.  'I’he  oontleman  to  whom  I  have*  allmle-^. 
with  the  assistance  of  a  few’  friends,  of  pursuits  similar^  to  us 
(for  lite*rature,  even  at  the  Ilavatia,  has  its  humaiiizinjx  m  uenee  , 
u*eleeuu*el  tliis  p(»or  felhew’  fnnn  sUvery,  ami  e’enihlesl  him  t*>  puj  is  i 
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sucli  ot  his  jMK’ins  us  were  of  u  puhlishuhlc  kind  in  u  eonntry  like 
Culm,  where  shivery  is  under  the  especial  protection,  and  knowleiljre 
under  the  ban  ol  the  censors  of  the  press. 

‘  A  few  of  those  pieces  whicli  were  nnpuhlished  or  unpnhlishahle  in 
C'nha,  1  have  endeavored  to  put  into  English  verse ;  and  to  the  best 
of  inv  ability,  have  tried  to  render,  so  as  to  give  the  sense  of  the  writer 
sometimes  purposely  obscured  in  the  original)  as  plainly  as  the  spirit 
of  the  hitter,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  these  pieces  were 
written,  would  admit  of.  1  am  sensible  I  have  not  done  justice  to 
these  poems,  but  I  trust  1  have  done  enough  to  vindicate  in  some 
degree  the  cliaracter  of  negro  intellect,  at  least  the  attempt  atbwils  me 
an  opportunity  of  recording  my  conviction,  that  the  blessings  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  g(MKl  gov'crnment  are  only  wanting  to  make  the  natives 
of  Africa,  inteliectnally  and  morally,  etpial  to  the  people  of  any  nation 
on  the  snrfaci*  of  the  globe.’ — Pref.,  pp.  i.,  ii. 


The  voliuiu*  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  earlv  life 
of  tin*  poet  written  Iiy  liiinself.  It  was  drawn  up  in  two  parts, 
l)ut  the  second  part  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  persons 
connected  with  his  former  master,  is  not  likely,  Dr.  Maddi'n 
says,  to  he  recovered.  A  literal  translation  is  given  of  the  lirst 
part,  which  contains  in  the  -judgment  of  thti  editor  ‘  tin*  most 
*  perfect  picture  of  Cuban  slavery  that  ever  has  been  given  to 
‘  tin*  world.’  It  is  a  fearful  ami  r(*volting  speetacle  which  this 
touching  pieci*  of  autobiography  discloses  to  our  view.  It  ex¬ 
hibits  the  evils  usually  attendant  on  irres[)onsible  power  even 
wln*n  the  subjects  of  tliat  power  are  placed  in  the  most  favor¬ 
able  circumstances  of  which  tln‘ir  fortune  admits,  and  may  well 
.s(*rve  to  awaken  our  gratitude  to  the  suprenn*  Disposer  of 
ev(*nts  for  the  triumphant  issue  of  our  own  abolition  struggle. 
A  lew’  brief  extracts  tVom  the  narrative  w  ill  do  more  to  inform 
our  ri‘aders  of  the  true  natun*  of  Spanish  slavery  than  anything 
we  can  say.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  remark  that  tin*  writer 
was  a  donn*stic  slave  employed  in  altendanee  on  jiersons  ot 
rt*spect ability  and  rank. 

I  had  already  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  compcKsed  some  verses  in 
memory,  because  my  godfather  did  not  wish  me  to  learn  to  write  ;  but 
I  dictated  my  verses  by  stealth  to  a  young  mulatto  girl,  of  the  name 
ot  Seratina,  which  verses  were  t»f  an  amatory  character.  I’rom  this 
age,  I  passed  «>n  without  many  changes  in  my  lot  to  mv  fourteenth 
year  ;  but  the  impi>rtant  part  of  my  historv  began  when  1  was  about 
eighteen,  when  bwtune's  bitterest  enmity  wiis  turned  on  me. 

•  For  the  slightest  crime  (»f  boyhood  it  was  the  custom  to  shut  me 
up  in  a  place  tor  charcoiil,  for  tour  and  twentv  hours  at  a  time.  I  was 
timid  in  the  i‘Xtreme;  and  my  ])rison,  which  still  mav  be  seen,  was  .'■o 
ob>cure.  that  at  mi(l.day  no  object  could  be  distinguished  in  it  without 
a  i.indle.  Here,  after  being  flogged,  1  was  ])laced,  with  or»lers  to  the 
Maves,  under  threats  ot  the  greatest  punishment,  to  abstain  from  giving 
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ino  a  drop  water.  liat  1  suH’ered  fnmi  lumber  and  tliirst,  lor- 
iiieiited  with  tear,  in  a  place  so  dismal  and  distant  from  the  Inmse, 
and  almost  snlfocated  with  the  vapors  arisinj^  from  the  common  sink, 
tliat  was  close  to  my  dnngeon,  and  constantly  terrified  hy  the  rats  that 
passed  (»ver  me  and  alunit  me,  may  Ik'  easily  imajxined.  ^ly  head  was 
tilled  with  frightful  fancies,  with  all  the  immstrous  tales  1  had  ever 
heard  of  ghosts,  and  aj)paritions,  and  sorcery  ;  and  t)ften  when  a  tnnip 
of  rats  would  arouse  me  w  ith  their  noise,  1  wamld  imagine  1  was  snr- 
nuiiuled  hy  evil  spirits,  and  I  would  roar  aloud,  and  pray  for  mercy  ; 
and  then  I  would  he  taken  out  and  almost  flayed  alive,  again  shut  uj>, 
and  the  key  taken  away,  and  kept  in  the  n)om  of  my  mistress,  the 
Scnora  herself.  On  two  occasimis,  the  Senor  Don  Xichidas  and  his 
brother  showed  me  compassion,  introducing  through  an  aperture  in  the 
d<M>r  a  morsel  of  bread  and  some  water,  witli  the  aid  of  a  cotfee-pot 
with  a  long  sj)out.  This  kind  of  punishment  was  so  frecjiient  tliat 
there  was  not  a  w  eek  that  I  did  not  sutler  it  twice  or  thrice,  and  in  the 
country  on  the  estate  1  suHered  a  like  martyrdom.  1  attribute  the 
smallness  of  my  stature  and  the  debility  of  my  constitution  to  the  life 
of  sntfering  I  led,  from  my  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year. 

‘  .Aly  ordinary  crimes  were — not  to  hear  the  first  time  I  was  called  ; 
or  if  at  the  time  of  getting  a  bntfet,  I  uttered  a  word  of  complaint  ; 
and  I  led  a  life  of  so  much  misery,  daily  receiving  blows  on  my  face, 
that  often  made  the  blood  spout  from  both  my  m»strils  ;  m»  sooner 
would  I  hear  myself  called  than  I  would  begin  to  shiver,  so  that  1 
could  hardly  keep  on  my  legs,  but  su])posing  this  to  be  only  shamming 
on  my  ])art,  frecpiently  would  I  receive  from  a  stout  negro  laslu's  in 
ahnndance . 

‘  Some  attacks  of  the  ague,  w  hich  nearly  ended  my  days,  prevented 
me  from  accompanying  my  mistress  to  1 1 avana.  \\  hen  I  recovered, 
no  one  could  enjoy  himself  in  two  years  as  I  did  in  four  months. 

‘  hen  I  recovered  sutliciently,  my  first  destiny  was  to  he  a  ])age, 
as  well  in  Havana  as  in  iMatan/.es  ;  already  I  was  used  to  sit  u])  from 
my  earliest  years  the  greatest  part  of  the  night,  in  the  city,  either  at 
the  theatre,  or  at  parties,  or  in  the  house  of  the  INIarquis  M  — 

II- - and  the  senoras  C.  If  during  the  tertnllia  I  fell  asleep,  or 

when  behind  the  volante  (chariot),  if  the  lanthorn  w<*nt  (Uit  by  acci¬ 
dent,  even  as  soon  as  we  arrived,  the  mayoral,  or  administrator,  was 
called  up,  and  I  was  put  for  the  night  in  the  stocks,  and  at  day-hreak 
I  was  called  t()  an  account,  not  as  a  boy  :  and  so  much  ])ower  has  sleep 
over  a  man,  four  or  five  nights  seldom.  j)assed  that  1  did  not  fall  into 
tlie  same  faults.  My  ])oor  mother  and  brothers  more  than  twice  sat 
up  waiting  for  me  while  I  was  in  confinement,  waiting  a  scarowful 
mornint:. 

‘  'I'liree  times  I  remember  the  reju'tition  of  this  scene  ;  at  other 
limes  I  used  to  meet  my  mother  seeking  me — once  aliove  all,  a  me¬ 
morable  time  to  me — when  the  event  which  follows  happened  : — We 
Were  returning  from  the  town  late  one  night,  when  the  volante  was 
going  very  fast,  and  1  was  seated,  as  usual,  with  one  hand  holding  the 
bar,  and  liaving  the  lanthorn  in  the  other,  I  fell  asleej),  and  it  fell  out 
of  my  hand  ;  mi  awaking,  1  missed  the  lanihorn,  and  jnm|)ed  down 
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to  it  ;  but  such  wiis  iny  terror,  that  I  was  unable  to  come  up  w  itli 
tlie  volanU*.  I  followed,  well  knowin<»  what  was  to  come,  but  when  I 
came  close  to  the  bouse,  I  was  seized  l)y  Don  Sylvester,  the  voim^ 
mayoral.  Leadinji  me  to  the  stocks,  we  met  my  mother,  who 
wav  tt»  the  impulses  of  her  heart,  came  u])  to  complete  my  misfortunes. 
On  seein*^  me,  she  attempted  to  in(}uire  what  1  bad  done,  but  the 
mavoral  ordered  her  to  be  silent,  and  treated  her  as  one  raisiiiix  a  dis¬ 
turbance.  Without  regard  to  her  entreaties,  and  beim;  irritated  at 
bein^  called  up  at  that  hour,  he  raised  his  band,  and  struck  my  motlier 
witli  tlie  whip.  I  felt  the  bh>w  in  my  own  heart !  To  utter  a  loud 
cry,  and  from  a  downcast  law,  with  the  timidity  of  one  as  meek  as  a 
lamb,  to  become  all  at  once  like  a  raginjj  lion,  was  a  thing  of  a  moinent 
— with  all  my  strength  I  fell  on  him  with  teeth  and  hands,  and  it  may 
be  imagined  how  many  cuds,  kicks,  and  blows  were  given  in  the 
struggle  that  ensued. 

*  Nly  mother  and  myself  were  carried  olf  and  shut  up  in  the  same 
place  ;  the  twt>  twin  children  were  brought  to  her,  while  Florence  and 
Fernando  were  left  wee]>ing  alone  in  the  hut.  Scarcely  it  daw  ned, 
when  the  mayoral,  with  two  negroes  acting  under  him,  took  hold  of 
me  and  my  mother,  and  led  us  as  victims  to  the  ])lace  of  sacrifice.  I 
suffered  more  punishmeut  than  was  <irdered,  iu  consequence  t»f  my 
attack  on  the  mayoral.  Hut  who  can  dt'seribe  the  powers  of  the  laws 
of  nature  on  mothers  ?  the  fault  (►f  my  mother  was,  that  seeing  they 
were  going  to  kill  me,  as  she  thought,  she  impiired  w  hat  i  had  done, 
and  this  w  as  sutheiont  to  receive  a  bhwv  ami  to  be  further  chastised.  At 
Indadding  my  im>ther  in  this  situation,  for  the  tirst  time  iu  her  life 
(she  htdiig  e\emj)ted  from  wa»rk),  stripped  by  the  negroes  ami  thrown 
down  tt>  be  scourged,  overwhelmed  with  grief  ami  trembling,  I  askeil 
them  to  have  pity  on  her  for  (hal’s  sake  ;  but  at  the  sound  of  the  first 
lash,  infuriated  like  a  tiger,  I  tltwv  at  the  mayoral,  and  was  near  losing 
my  life  iu  his  hands  ;  hut  let  us  throw’  a  veil  over  the  rest  of  this  doh‘- 
fnl  scene . 

‘  I  served  the  breakfast,  and  when  I  was  going  to  take  the  first 
morsel  (taking  advantage  of  the  moment  to  eat  something),  my  mistress 
ordered  me  to  gir  to  the  mayoral’s  house,  and  tell  him — I  d<>  not  le- 
inember  what.  \\  ith  sad  forehodings,  and  an  oppressed  heart,  being 
accustomed  to  deliver  myself  up  ou  such  occasions,  away  I  went  trem¬ 
bling.  \\  hen  I  arrived  at  the  door,  1  saw  the  mavoral  of  the  M»dino, 
and  the  mayoral  ot  the  Ingenio,  together.  I  delivered  m\’  message  to 
the  first,  who  said,  ‘  Fome  in,  man  I  obeyed,  and  was  going  to  re- 
|H*at  it  again,  when  Senor  Dominguez,  the  mayoral  of  the  Ingenio, 
ltM>k  hold  of  my  arm,  saying,  ‘  It  is  tome  to  whom  you  are  sent t<M»k 
tait  ol  his  pjK’ket  a  thin  rope,  tied  my  hands  behind  me  as  a  criminal, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  commanded  me  to  run  quick  before  him,  to 
ax’oid  either  my  mother  or  my’  brothers  seeing  me.  Scarcely  had  I  ran 
a  inih*  lu'ftire  the  horse,  stumbling  at  every’  step,  when  two  dogs  tiiat 
were  tolh)wing  us,  tell  u]ion  me  ;  one  taking  hold  of  the  h*ft  side  ot  niv 
face  pierced  it  through,  and  the  other  lacerated  inv  left  thigh  ami  leg 
in  a  shocking  manner,  which  wtninds  au'  open  vet,  m»twithstani!ing  it 
hap|K*iied  twenty-four  years  ago.  The  mavoral  alighted  on  the  moment. 
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anil  sojnirateil  mo  from  llioir  ^riisp,  but  my  blood  tlowoil  profusoly, 
|)urticiilarly  from  my  log — botboii  piillod  mo  by  tlu*  ropo,  making  uso, 
at  tho  samo  time,  of  the  most  disgusting  lauguago  ;  ibis  ]>uU  partly 
dislijcatod  my  right  ann,  Avbicb  at  timos  pains  mo  yot.  (Jotting  ii]),  1 
walkod  as  woll  as  1  could,  till  wo  arrivod  at  the  Ingonio.  They  ])nt  a 
ropo  round  my  nock,  bound  up  my  wounds,  and  put  mo  in  tbo  stiK'ks. 
At  night,  all  tbo  pooplo  of  tbo  ostato  woro  assomblod  together,  and 
arranged  in  a  line.  1  was  put  in  tbo  middle  of  them,  the  mayoral  and 
six  negroes  surrounded  mo,  and  at  tbo  word  ‘  Upon  him,*  they  threw 
me  down  ;  two  of  them  bold  my  bands,  two  my  logs,  and  tbof>tber  sat 
upon  my  back.  They  then  asked  mo  about  tbo  missing  ca])on,  and  I 
did  not  know  what  to  say.  Twenty-tivo  lashes  woro  laid  on  mo. 
They  then  asked  me  again  to  toll  tbo  truth,  I  was  porj)loxed  ;  at  last, 
thinking  to  escape  furtbor  punishmont,  I  said  *  I  stole  it.’  ‘  What 
have  you  done  with  tbo  mouoy  ?’  was  tbo  next  question,  and  this  was 
another  trying  point.  ‘  1  bought  a  bat.'  ‘  Where  is  it  ‘  I  bouglit 
a  pair  of  shoes.’  ‘  No  such  thing,’ and  I  said  so  many  things  to  escape 
])unishinout,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Nino  successive  nights  the  samo 
scene  was  repeated,  and  every  night  I  tidd  a  thousand  lies.  After  tho 
whipping,  I  was  sent  to  liM)k  after  tbo  cattle  and  work  in  the  lields. 
Every  morning  my  mistress  was  informed  of  what  1  said  the  ])revious 
night.  At  tho  end  of  ton  days,  tbo  cause  of  my  puiiisbinont  being 
known,  Dionisio  Uopandonga,  who  was  tbo  carrier  who  brought  tho 
fowls,  wont  to  tbo  mayoral,  and  said  that  the  missed  capon  was  eaten 
by  tho  steward  Don  IVIanuol  Pipa,  and  which  capon  was  left  behind  in 
a  mistake  ;  the  C(M)k  Simona  was  oxaininod,  and  confirmed  tbo  account. 
I  do  not  know  wbotbor  my  mistress  was  made  acipiainted  with  this 
transaction  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  since  that  moment  my  ]>unishment 
ceased,  my  fetters  woro  taken  off,  and  my  work  eased,  and  a  coarse 

linen  dress  was  j)ut  mi  me .  I  was  presented  to  my  mistress, 

who  for  the  first  time  received  me  with  kindness.  Put  my  heart  was 
so  oppressed,  that  neither  her  kindness,  nor  eating,  nor  drinking  could 
comfort  me  ;  I  had  no  comfort  except  in  weeping  ;  my  mistress  ob¬ 
serving  it,  and  to  ])revent  me  crying  so  much,  and  the  same  time  being 
so  very  drowsy,  ordered  me  to  move  about,  and  clean  all  tho  furnituro, 
tables,  chairs,  drawers,  ^c.  All  my  liveliness  disapjieared,  and  as  my 
brother  was  greatlv  attached  to  me,  he  became  melancholy  himself ; 
he  tried,  however,  to  cheer  me  up,  but  always  finished  our  conversa¬ 
tions  in  tears  :  for  this  reasmi,  also,  my  mistress  would  not  let  me  wait 
n|)on  her,  nor  ride  in  the  volanto  to  town  ;  and  at  last  ap])ointed  me  t<» 
the  service  of  young  Master  Pancho  ;  they  bought  me  a  hat  and  a  pair 
of  shoes — a  new  thing  for  mo — and  my  master  allowed  me  to  bathe,  to 
take  a  walk  in  tbo  afternoon,  and  to  go  tisbing  and  hunting  with 
Senor.' 


11*  two  longest  poems,  ('iitiiled  Ihe  Slave.  1  rade  Merchant 
1  he  Siujar  PstatOy  are  l)r.  Madden  sown  productions,  and 
d  afldrd  inatti*!*  for  interesting  (‘Xfraef  if  tin*  claims  of  bis 
J'rotege  were  not  paramount.  We  have  selecfed  the  following, 
not  as  the  best  specimens,  but  as  most  suited  fo  our  limits. 
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‘to  calumny. 

‘  Silence,  audacious  wckedness  which  aims 
At  honor’s  breast,  or  strikes  with  driftless  breath 
The  lightest  word  that’s  spoken  thus  defames, 

And  where  it  falls,  inflicts  a  moral  death. 

‘  If  with  malign,  deliberate  intent, 

The  shaft  is  sjml,  the  bow  that  vibrates  yet, 

One  day  will  hurt  the  hand  by  which  *tis  htnit, 

And  leave  a  wound  its  malice  justly  met. 

*  For  once  the  winged  arrow  is  sent  forth, 

W'ho  then  may  tell  where,  when,  or  how  ’twill  fall  ? 
Or,  who  may  pluck  its  barb  from  wounded  worlli. 
And  send  it  back,  and  swiftly  too  withal.* — p.  I >7* 

‘thirty  years. 

‘  When  I  think  on  the  course  I  have  run, 

From  my  childhood  itself  to  this  day, 

I  tremble,  and  fain  would  I  shun. 

The  remembrance  its  terrors  array. 

‘  I  marvel  at  struggles  endured. 

With  a  destiny  frightful  as  mine, 

At  llie  strength  for  such  efforts assured, 

Tho*  I  am,  'tis  in  vain  to  repine. 

‘  I  have  known  this  sad  life  thirty  years. 

And  to  me,  thirty  years  it  hiis  been 
Of  sutT ring,  of  sorrow,  and  tears, 

Kv’ry  day  of  its  bondage  I’ve  seen. 

‘  But  ’tis  nothing  the  past — or  the  pains. 

Hitherto  1  have  struggled  to  bear. 

When  I  think,  oh,  my  GikI  I  on  the  chains. 

That  I  know  I’m  yet  destined  to  wear.’ — p.  lOl. 


‘the  clock  that  gains. 

‘  The  clock’s  too  fast  they  say  ; 
But  what  matter,  how  it  gains ! 

Time  will  not  pass  away 
Any  faster  for  its  pains. 

‘  The  tiny  hands  may  race 
Bound  the  circle,  they  may  range, 
1'he  sun  hxs  but  <ine  pace. 

And  his  course  he  auiiiot  chan«^e. 
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‘  The  heanis  that  daily  shine 
l)n  the  dial,  err  not  so, 

Fi»r  they’re  ruled  hy  laws  divine, 

And  they  vary  not,  we  know. 

‘  But  tho*  the  clock  is  fast, 

Yet  the  moments  1  must  say. 

More  slowly  never  piissed. 

Than  they  seemed  to  pass  to-day.*  — p.  105. 

The  remaining  contents  of  the  volume  throw  considerahle 
light  on  the  social  and  religious  state  of  the  slaves  in  Cuba,  and 
on  the  fearful  extent  to  which  the  slave  trade  is  still  carried  on 
in  that  island.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Madden,  that  Hlie 
*  |Kirtraiture  of  a  battle  alFccts  us  less  than  that  of  a  single 
‘  captive  such  as  Sterne  depicted.^  Let  our  readers  peruse  tlie 
following,  and  then  say  what  should  be  the  extent  of  our  ettbrts 
to  rescue  the  African  race  from  their  unutterable  misery. 

‘Let  me  present  to  the  imagination  a  real  captive— one  that  has 
recently  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  and,  I  may  add,  under  my 
tovu  charge — one  into  whose  soul  the  iron  of  ailliction  had  verily  and 
indeed  entered — a  single  sufferer,  a  negress,  taken  out  of  a  captured 
slaver,  a  wan,  emaciated,  listless,  silent  woman,  a  sullen  savage,  in  the 
phraseology  of  Cuba,  in  cases  of  anguish  and  despair — a  person  who 
neither  spoke  nor  moved  from  the  spot  where  slie  sat  rocking  her  naked 
lH>dy  to  and  fro  all  day  long.  There  was  a  calm  settled  look  of  deej), 
unspeakable  wretchedness  in  her  regard,  which  made  me  dissatisfied  with 
the  explanation  I  received  of  the  strangeness  of  her  conduct,  that  she 
was  a  sulky  negress,  and  showed  no  thankfulness  for  anything  that  was 
done  for  her,  like  the  other  women.  I’he  others  w'ere  dressed  in  the 
new  apparel  wdiich  had  been  just  given  them,  enj(»ying  the  g(M»d  far(» 
now  provided  for  them,  and  celebrating  with  songs  and  dances  the  happy 
change  in  their  lot.  I  thought  she  must  have  great  reas(»n  for  such 
dejection  ;  the  poor  thing  left  the  food  untouched  that  w'as  brought  to 
her  at  each  meal ;  her  new  clothing  lay  folded  up  beside  her  ;  when 
she  was  asked  through  the  interpreter  to  tell  what  ailed  her,  she  gave 
no  reply  ;  day  after  day  she  was  questioned,  and  deep  sighs  were  the 
only  answers  that  could  he  got  from  her. 

‘  Negroes  are  said  hy  planters  to  he  insensible  to  kindness  ;  they,  no 
doubt,  have  so  many  benefits  to  he  grateful  for,  that  any  thanklessness, 
on  their  parts,  is  too  glaring  a  defect  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  kindness 
that  was  shown  to  this  poor  creature  was  ap])arently  thrown  away, 
hut  apparently  only,  for  hy  little  and  little  it  subdued  llie  stern¬ 
ness  of  her  grief ;  and  what  grief  could  surpass  her  afflictions — for  her’s 
was  that  of  a  mother  robbed  of  her  infant  child  ?  One  day  I  8tcK)ped 
down  to  speak  to  her,  and  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  her 
trouble,  while  I  was  offering  her  some  Ijeads,  such  as  I  had  given  to 
some  of  her  companions,  she  hurst  out  crying.  It  seemed  at  last  as  if 
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she  Irad  found  ease,  in  jpving  vent  to  one  loud  outbreak  of  s«)bs  and 
siglis.  She  wept  bitterly,  put  her  hands  to  her  breast,  then  stretched 
out  her  arms,  started  up  on  her  feet,  and,  looking  wildly  over  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  cried  out  for  her  child — and  over  and  over  again  she 
repeated  the  words — in  fact  this  was  her  cry  the  live-long  day.  Ask 
her  what  you  would,  ‘  the  cry  of  the  heart,*  continually  Wiis — ‘  for  her 
child.'  It  was  long  before  this  tempest  of  sorrow  was  assuaged  sutH- 
ciently  to  obtain  from  her  any  collected  account  of  the  loss  of  her 
infant.  It  appeared  that  when  the  slaver  was  chased  by  our  cruiser, 
fifty  of  the  negroes  were  thrown  overboard  (twenty-four  of  whom  were 
picked  up  by  the  cruiser's  boats),  with  the  view  of  detaining  the  latter 
vessel,  and  of  thus  eluding  the  pursuit ;  and  this  part  of  the  story  was 
confirmed  by  the  account  of  the  humane  and  resolute  captor  himself, 
by  the  account  given  to  me  by  Captain  Ilollond,  of  the  whole  affair,  off 
the  Isle  of  Pines.  And  during  this  commotion  on  board  the  slaver, 
and  the  mortal  terror  at  seeing  their  comrades  flung  overboard,  this 
unfortunate  woman  lost  her  infant,  but  how,  or  at  what  period  it  was 
taken  from  her,  she  could  not  tell.  No  creature  could  seem  more 
sensible  of  the  sympathy  that  was  felt  for  her  than  this  poor  woman. 
But  how  often  have  1  been  told  these  people  are  savages — they  have 
no  natural  affections — the  separation  of  families  is  nothing  to  them — 
the  sundering  of  the  ties  that  bind  mothers  to  children,  and  children  to 
parents,  is  nothing  to  negroes !  They  do  admit  that  even  the  she-l)ear 
will  pine  after  her  lost  cubs ;  but  the  grief  of  a  negro  mother  for  her 
cliild  is  only  a  gust  of  passion  that  proceeds,  not  from  any  emotions 
of  the  heart,  but  from  the  violence  of  the  irascible  temper  of  negro 
women.  Oh  !  how  often  have  I  heard  this  language,  and  how  often 
have  I  known  these  sentiments  adopted  by  men — aye,  even  by 
ministers  of  religion,  who  tell  you,  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  in  America,  they 
see  no  hardships  in  slavery — that  the  slaves  are  kindly  treated,  are  well 
fed,  and  decently  clad,  and  have  nothing  to  complain  of !  What  do  these 
gentlemen  know  of  slavery  ?  They  eat  and  drink,  no  doubt,  at  the 
houses  of  the  opulent  planters  in  the  towns,  and  they  reason  on  the 
strength  of  the  goodness  of  their  entertainments,  that  the  slaves  of  their 
hosts  are  treated  like  their  guests/ — pp.  158 — 160. 

Dr.  Madden  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  humane  man 
for  the  publication  of  this  volume,  which  we  strongly  recommend 
to  the  immediate  and  attentive  perusal  of  our  readers. 
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Art.  IV.  Notes  on  the  Pentateuch;  Selected  from  the  E.re^etical  Parts  of 

Hose nt null er  s  Scholia  and  of  Uathes  Sotes  to  his  Patln  l  erslon  ;  also 

from  Schranl\  MlchaellSy  Le  Clen\  Alnsirorth^  Poole^  and  other 

authors.  By  1\  Buichitwkll.  1  Vol.  12mo.  London:  llalliindCo. 

^piIE  greatest  perils  to  the  cause  of  sacred  truth  have  generally 
arisen  among  the  learned.  The  most  pestilent  and  prevail¬ 
ing  heresy  of  the  present  day  has  its  fountain  and  its  seat  in 
one  of  our  learned  universities,  and  numbers  among  its  advo¬ 
cates  men  of  undoubted  eminence  both  for  erudition  and  talent. 
Were  we  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  various  errors  which  have 
corrupted  the  church  in  successive  ages,  we  might  trace  them 
all,  or  nearly  all,  to  men  of  high  reputation  as  scholars  and 
divines,  who  appeared  either  as  their  originators  or  their  pa¬ 
trons  and  defenders. 

Tlie  main  (juestion  agitated  at  the  present  moment  relates  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Certain  theological  sages  of 
Oxford  have  assumed,  plainly  and  without  guise,  the  dogma  of 
the  papacy,  as  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  Bellarmine  and  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  the  church  is  the  authori¬ 
tative  or  final  interpreter  of  Scripture,  and  that  the  living  church 
is  bound  by  the  dead  church,  and  must  ascertain  the  truth  by 
an  ajipeal  to  tradition,  as  this  flows  down  to  us  from  the  fathers 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  century.  Within  the  Established  Church 
this  opinion  has  recently  advanced  with  incredible  rapidity,  and 
has,  we  fear,  left  the  genuine  Protestant  doctrines  in  a  minority, 
the  proportion  of  which  to  the  numbers  who  advocate  the 
favorite  doctrine,  we  dare  not  trust  ourselves  to  conjecture.  It 
is  not,  however,  our  intention  at  present  to  descant  upon  these 
deplorable  facts,  and  tile  consequences  into  which  they  are 
ripening.  We  allude  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  placing  them 
in  contrast  with  other  facts. 

We  are  now  threatened  with  the  re-establishment  of  the  first 
principles  of  popery,  and,  at  no  distant  day,  if  the  seed  takes 
root  and  flourishes,  as  the  spiritual  husbandmen  no  doubt  anti¬ 
cipate,  we  shall  see  it  blossoming  with  all  those  precious  fruits 
which  appear  upon  the  parent  stock.  But  how  diverse  and 
capricious  are  the  speculations  of  learned  men!  Little  more 
than  a  century  ago  they  were  travelling  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  Then,  there  was  the  most  imminent  danger  lest  reason 
and  philosophy  should  usurp  to  themselves  the  exclusive  right 
of  interpreting  Scripture,  and  banish  from  the  creed  of  the 
Church  everything  that  did  not  square  itself  by  their  rule,  and 
submit  to  their  light.  In  some  respects  the  danger  then  was 
greater  and  more  threatening  than  it  is  at  present  from  the 
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popish  dogmas,  because  the  dissenting  denominations  us  well  as 
the  Church  of  England  were  infested  with  rationalism ;  whereas 
at  present,  the  plague  is  confined  to  the  stipendiaries  of  tlie 
state  ;  and  from  its  very  nature  it  must  remain  so.  It  is  not  a 
disease  to  which  the  dissenting  bodies  are  at  all  liable,  or  witli 
which  they  can  ever  be  affected.  Their  very  existence  depends 
\\\K>i\  the  vigor  of  the  great  Protestant  principle,  ‘  The  Bible, 

‘  the  Bible  only.*  This  is  the  life-blood  of  the  dissenting  deno¬ 
minations.  It  produces  them,  and  they  have  ever  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  its  bulwarks.  They  are  united  as  the  heart  of  one 
man  in  its  support.  We  will  venture  to  predict  that  they  will 
remain  so ;  and  that  nothing  will  ever  shake  their  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  their  position.  The  aspect  w  hich  they  assume 
at  the  present  moment,  free  from  heterodoxy,  harmonious, 
united,  and  devoted  to  their  great  work  of  evangelizing  the 
masses  at  home  and  abroad,  sufficiently  and  satisfactorily  shows, 
that  they  are  no  strangers  to  the  nature  and  bearing  of  those 
novelties  which  are  startling  and  perverting  their  fellow  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  Establishment,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  moved 
from  their  foundations  by  those  dogmas  which  were  long  since 
tried  and  found  wanting  both  by  the  fathers  of  the  Protestant 
refonnation,  and  the  fathers  of  nonconformity.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  the  dissenting  denominations  have  not  yet  come  forward,  in 
the  defence  of  their  protcstantisni  and  refutation  of  the  Oxford 
Tractists,  with  that  promptitude  and  ability  which  might  have 
l>een  expected.  Yet  it  should  be  observed,  in  ex|)lanation,  that 
the  controversy  proiierly  pertains  not  to  them — it  is  not  w  ithin 
their  bonlers :  sometliing,  therefore,  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  sense 
of  propriety  in  leaving  it,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  to  those 
w  hoin  it  more  immediately  concerns,  and  w  ithin  whose  jirecincts 
it  exists.  If  dissenters  have  hitherto  been  in  a  great  measure  lookers 
on,  it  is  attributable  to  the  expectation  that  some  champions  for  the 
truth  would  arise  from  among  the  treacherous  hosts,  w  ho  would, 
like  M  OSes,  have  stood  in  the  gate  of  the  camp, saying,  ‘Who  is  on 
‘  the  Lord’s  side  ?  let  him  come  unto  me.’  Neither  should  it  be 
unobserved  that  the  three  ablest  and  most  argumentative  books 
which  have  yet  appeared  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  doc¬ 
trine,  have  proceeded  from  authors  pertaining  rather  to  the 
dissenting  bodies  than  to  the  Church.  And  if,  after  all,  it 
should  be  conceded,  that  they  are  not  generally  prepared 
to  follow’  the  restorers  of  traditionary  religion  into  the 
sandy  and  pathless  desert  of  the  fathers,  there  are  ample  reasons 
to  justify  their  w  ant  of  preparation  for  such  unprofitable  ex¬ 
cursions.  They  have  been  ambitious  of  better  studies,  and  are 
more  familiar  with  apostles  and  evangelists.  They  understand 
a  much  shorter  w  ay  of  coming  at  the  truth  ;  and  though  it  may 
bt'very  desirable  to  meet  the  traditionists  on  their  own  arena, 
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and  defeat  them  with  their  own  weapons,  as  the  author  of 
‘  Ancient  Christianity  ’  has  so  adroitly  done,  yet  the  victory 
must,  after  all,  be  achieved  by  weapons  drawn  from  the  armoury 
of  Scripture  itself :  and  in  the  use  of  these  the  dissenting 
ministry  never  have  been  behind  their  opponents,  and  we  are 
confident  that  in  the  present  controversy,  they  will  not  be  found 
‘wanting.  They  are  laborious  and  studious  men,  but  their 
labors  and  studies  have  been  directed  more  to  the  spread  of 
go8|)el  truth,  than  to  the  examination  of  Greek  fathers,  and  the 
adjustment  of  controversies  which  they  have  deemed  long  since 
worn  out,  at  least  among  Protestants,  It  ou^ht  in  justice  to 
be  further  observed,  that  the  dissenting  denominations  enjoy  no 
comfortable  sinecures,  no  rich  prebendal  stalls,  no  lucrative  fellow¬ 
ships,  no  endowments  of  any  kind  that  do  not  exact  a  full  and 
regular  measure  of  duty.  Every  man  of  talent  and  learning  has 
his  hands  full — and  unless  he  be  a  prodigy  of  labor  and  industry, 
he  cannot  be  expected  to  walk  side  by  side  with  men  who  have 
passed  the  life  of  learned  recluses  in  cloisters  and  colleges, 
enjoying  the  otiurn  cum  dignitate  of  a  rich  establishment.  And 
yet  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find,  that  men  may  yet  appear 
among  them,  whose  knowledge  of  Christian  antiquity,  and  dis¬ 
crimination  in  subtle  controversies,  would  not  be  disadvan- 
tageously  matched  against  the  doctors  of  Oxford.  In  debate 
with  Catholics,  Unitarians,  and  infidels  they  have  uniformly 
sustained  their  part  with  honor  and  success,  and  had  they 
deemed  themselves  bound  to  appear  prominently  in  the  present 
controversy,  w^e  have  no  doubt  they  could  have  furnished  cham¬ 
pions  fully  ade(juate  to  the  occasion. 

We  have  digressed,  however,  from  the  observation  with 
which  we  started,  that  the  greatest  dangers  to  the  cause  of 
revealed  truth  have  always  proceeded  from  the  learned,  and 
from  the  learned  of  the  church.  It  was  not  our  intention,  as 
may  well  be  conjectured,  to  add  to  this  any  inference  to  the 
discredit  of  learned  men,  or  the  disparagement  of  their  learning; 
because,  in  our  view,  it  w'oiild  not  hence  follow,  that  the  church 
had  been  in  a  better  condition  if  it  had  never  produced  such 
learne<l  men,  or  been  convulsed  and  endangered  oy  their  specu¬ 
lations.  That  w^ould  be  a  very  unfair  and  unphilosophical 
argument  w'hich  should  hence  conclude  unfavorably  to  the 
cause  of  learning  in  general :  not  only  because  such  an  argu¬ 
ment  would  be  merely  taken  from  the  abuse  of  a  thing  really 
good  in  itself,  but  because  it  would  rest  altogether  upon  the 
disservice  which  learning  had  occasionally  and  incidentlv  caused, 
without  balancing  against  it  the  invaluable  services  which  had 
proceeded  from  the  same  source.  If  learning,  or  at  least  learned 
men,  have  originated  the  heresies,  learned  men  have  also  fur¬ 
nished  the  antidote  to  those  heresies.  If  one  class  of  the 
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learned  have  run  into  one  extreme,  and  anotlioi’  class  into 
another  extreme,  the  result  of  both  has  been,  like  that  of  two 
equal  and  opposite  motions,  to  neutralize  each  other.  Those  wlu) 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  were  writing  up  rationalism  in 
England,  as  the  rule  of  Scripture  interpretation,  and  those  who 
more  recently,  and  much  more  elaborately,  have  essayed  the 
same  process  in  Germany,  have  done  their  uttermost  in  one 
direction  to  ‘  make  the  laith  of  God  of  none  effect and  those 
who  are  now  endeavoring  in  another  direction,  to  sustain  the 
cause  of  a  falling  Establishment  by  re-introducing  tradition  and 
the  authority  of  the  priesthood,  in  place  of  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  are  doing  their  utmost  to  overbear  the  testimony  of 
inspiration,  and  devolve  the  work  of  the  Spirit  into  the  hands 
of  the  bishop  and  his  presbyters.  But  as,  in  the  one  case,  the 
truth  of  God  vindicated  itself  from  the  daring  presumption  of 
reason  and  philosophy,  and  came  forth  in  the  efforts  of  the 
early  and  despised  Methodists  to  bless  and  enlighten  the  land, 
so,  we  can  have  no  doubt,  this  new  extravagance,  this  re-swad- 
dling  of  the  Church  in  tlie  bands  of  its  feeble  and  sickly  infancy, 
will  be  accompanied  or  succeeded,  either  by  some  glorious 
development  of  manly  strength  within  the  Church  itself,  which 
shall  issue  in  the  disgrace  and  abjection  of  those  ecclesiastical 
nui*8es;  or  in  such  a  rousing  and  invigoration  of  the  evangelical 
sects,  as  shall  bear  the  masses  with  them,  and  accomplish  the 
regeneration  of  the  land ;  while  the  scarlet  lady  and  her  restored 
daughter  shall  be  left  to  perish  in  the  abyss  prepared  for  them, 
and  for  which  they  are  evidently  preparing.  We  pretend  not 
to  foresee  the  issues  w  Inch  wait  upon  the  counsels  of  the  Eternal 
One,  nor  to  divine  the  nature  of  those  coming  events,  which 
are  said  to  cast  their  shadows  before  them  ;  but  no  mind  that 
looks  abroad  over  the  present  aspect  of  the  church  of  Christ  in 
its  several  sections,  can  fail  to  perceive,  that  the  age  of  rej)ose 
and  inactivity  is  past — the  time  of  action,  of  energy,  and  of 
conflict  is  come.  The  issues  may  not  be  what  we  expect ;  the 
general  dissolution  of  effete  forms,  and  reproduction  of  efficient 
agencies  for  the  conquest  of  the  world  to  Christ,  may  not  be  so 
near  as  we  may  hope ;  but  surely  the  note  of  preparation  and  of 
w  arning  has  sounded  ;  incipient  measures  have  been  taken  ;  the 
faithiul  of  all  parties  are  in  an  attitude  of  expectation ;  hope 
lauits  in  every  bosom  ;  even  the  threatening  attitude  of  foes 
themselves  tells  us,  that  a  momentous  crisis  is  approaching, 
ami  that  great  events  are  laboring  in  the  womb  of  providence, 
which  ere  long  shall  crown  our  hopes  and  conspicuously  show^ 
us  that  *  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth.* 

The  question  of  interpreting  Scripture  has  seduced  us  into 
these  observations,  which  w'e  would  readily  continue,  but  that 
we  design  to  take  up  the  subject  shortly  in  connexion  with 
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anotber  recent  publication,  which  will  iiHbrd  us  an  opportunity 
of  entering  more  appropriately  and  fully  upon  i\\^  vexata  qnestio 
of  the  Oxford  Churchmen. 

The  received  doctrine  of  all  Protestant  churches  ha.s  lontr  been. 

•  •  •  •  •  ^  ^ 
that  Scripture  is  its  own  inter^ireter,  supposing  that  it  is  perfectly 

intelligible  upon  all  matters  of  taith  and  practice  essential  to  salva¬ 
tion,  and  that  no  other  interpreter  is  required  but  an  humble  and 
teachable  mind,  aided  by  that  divine  influence  w  hich  each  is  di- 
recte<l  to  seek,  and  assured  he  shall  receive,  if  he  seek  aright 
through  Christ  J  esus.  Beyond  this,  however,  it  may  lie  justly  said, 
there  are  many  things,  not  indeed  necessary  to  the  elHciency  of 
faith,  or  the  integrity  of  practice,  w'hich  arc  hard  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  but  which  we  may  lawfully  endeavor  to  elucidate  by 
the  aid  of  such  kmiwledge  or  criticism  as  we  can  bring  to  bear 
u|K)n  the  letter  of  Scripture ;  observing  at  the  same  time,  that, 
as  the  word  of  (lod  was  intended  for  the  use  of  all  men,  so  it  is 
written  according  to  the  common  usages  of  language,  and  is  to 
he  interpreted  according  to  them ;  and  not  according  to  the 
fanciful  notions  of  mystical  recluses,  the  systems  of  speculators 
and  theori/ers,  or  the  decisions  of  selfish  and  interested  eccle¬ 
siastics.  There  is  one  misrepresentation  of  the  great  Pro¬ 
testant  doctrine  of  the  right  of  private  interjiretation,  which  we 
observe  is  now  commonly  employed  by  the  advocates  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority  both  as  a  scare-crow  to  frighten  the  timid 
from  the  use  of  their  understandings,  and  as  a  falcon  to  lure 
the  quarry  to  their  net.  They  endeavor  to  fasten  upon  the 
Protestant  doctrine  the  hideous  notion,  that  every  man  has  a 
right  to  put  his  own  sense  upon  Scripture  language,  or  the 
sense  that  he  finds  most  agreeable  and  convenient ;  and  then 
they  expatiate  upon  the  impiety  of  sanctioning  such  a  principle, 
and  the  dreadful  consequences  of  allowing  every  man  this 
liberty.  Endless  errors  and  schisms,  destructive  to  the  churches 
unity,  and  equally  so  of  every  man’s  soul,  are  attributed  to  this 
monstrous  doctrine.  But  it  is  a  man  of  straw.  This  is  not  the 
pure  Protestant  doctrine — so  far  from  it,  we  affirm  this  repre¬ 
sentation  to  be  th®  very  reverse  of  the  Protestant  principle ; 
which  is,  that  no  man,  no  combination  of  men,  has  any  right, 
natural  or  otherwise,  to  put  any  sense  upon  Scripture  but  that 
which  Scripture  itself  conveys.  Every  man  is  bound  by  his  fear 
of  God,  and  his  responsibility  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  to 
hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  If  every  man  would  hear  it,  as  it 
addresses  him,  every  man  would  form  tlie  same  concentions  of 
all  its  principal  truths — he  would  hear  enough,  ana  plainly 
enough,  to  secure  his  salvation  ;  and  if  upon  other  matters  he 
niistook  the  word,  through  any  imperfection  of  his  own,  wilful 
or  casual,  culpable  or  excusable,  he  would  yet  enjoy  acceptance 
of  his  divine  Master.  If  he  will  not  suffer  the  word  to  teach 
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Inni,  but  proceeds  to  force  his  own  sense  upon  it,  then  indeni 
he  incurs  the  same  condemnation  with  those  who  ‘  make  tho 
‘  word  of  God  of  none  ell'ect  by  their  tradition.’  This  nmy  ho 
the  case  with  some  who  are  guided  by  reason,  and  not  hy 
faith.  Yet  even  this  consequence — a  consequence  which  the 
Scripture  itself  foretells,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  disastrous 
results  of  that  doctrine,  which  teaches  all  the  faithful  to  reinovo 
their  faith  from  God’s  own  word,  which  it  assures  them  they 
cannot  understand,  and  cannot  even  attempt  to  undcrstauil 
without  peril  to  their  soul,  and  to  place  it  implicitly  in  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  church,  which  hereby  erects  itself  above  the  Scrip- 
turci?,  claiming  attributes  of  truth,  certainty,  and  infallibility, 
which  they  insinuate  or  imply  are  not  to  be  found  by  the  pri¬ 
vate  student  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  however  devoutly 
and  humbly  he  complies  with  his  Saviour’s  injunction — ‘  Search 
‘  the  Scriptures.’ 

The  principle  which  distinguishes  true  Protestantism  has 
long  been  acted  upon,  and  has  proved  eminently  useful  in  the 
elucidation  of  the  sacred  text.  Even  Catholic  scholars  them¬ 
selves  have  contributed  of  their  private  stores,  and  submitt(‘d 
their  criticisms  and  exj)lanations  to  private  judgments.  We 
w  ill  not  say  with  what  propriety  they  can  engage  in  such  a  work. 
But  assuredly  if  they  patronize  criticism  upon  parts  of  the 
sacred  text,  they  cannot  consistently  deny  to  others  the  right  to 
examine  other  parts,  or  even  to  extend  their  best  judgment  to 
the  whole  matter  of  divine  revelation.  ‘  Let  him  that  readeth 
*  understand  *  for  himself  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is,  and  then 
his  *  faith  will  stand,  not  in  the  w  isdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power 
‘  of  God.’ 

The  little  work  before  us  contains  a  judicious  selection  of 
notes  upon  numerous  passages  of  the  Pentateuch,  from  critics 
and  commentators  of  the  highest  celebrity.  Many  of  great 
value  are  taken  from  Roseninliller  and  Dathe.  The  student 
who  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  treasures  contained  in  those 
voluminous  w’orks,  will  here  find  a  useful  selection  of  their  most 
important  and  valuable  annotations.  They  are  mostly  of  a  cri¬ 
tical  and  explanatory  character,  and  serve  to  clear  up  many 
dark  and  otherwise  inexplicable  passages.  The  w'ork  is  wholly 
unsuitable  for  extract,  and  we  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
with  a  general  recommendation,  which  we  most  cordially  give 
to  it.  \V  e  are  confident  that  it  will  prove  a  valuable  boon  to 
many  a  poor  minister  and  student  who  have  heard  of  l^osen- 
miiller  and  Dathe,  but  never  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  con¬ 
sulting  them. 
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Art.  V.  Uecherchcs  Admiirntratitvs^  StatistUfUt'f^  ti.  Morales  tar  Us 
Kuftuis  TroHVtsJes  Knfans  Naturels^et  Us  Orphelins  m  France  et  Anns 
phisieurs  autres  fnipn  de  rEurojfe.  Par  rabbo  A.  II.  Oaillahd.  Paris 
et  Poitiers.  li{39. 

2.  Ilistoire  SfatUthpte  et  Morale  des  Rnfans  Trourh,  suhi  dc  cent  Ta^ 
bUajc.  Piir  J.  F.  Tkumk  et  J.  P.  AIonfalcon.  Paris  et  Lyon.  IHIKi. 

Des  Hospices  d' F.ufans  Trouch  m  Eurof}e  et  princijHiletnent  en 
France.  Par  B.  P.  Uemaclk.  Paris  et  Strasbur^li.  Piili). 

^UERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more  prominent  points  of 
national  peculiarity,  so  characteristic  in  former  ages  of  the 
distinct  origin  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  polished  oil'  in  the  progress  of  civilization ;  yet 
we  cannot  agree  with  those  philantliro})ists  who  discover  in  this 
fact  the  immediate  symptoms  of  universal  peace  and  general 
fraternity,  nor  can  we  even  concur  in  the  opinion  of  those  more 
sobered  j)hilosophers  who  anticipate  from  this  source  a  speedy 
equalization  and  complete  uniformity  among  the  social  and 
political  institutions  of  Europe  generally. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  the  present  article  to  inquire  whether 
stich  an  uniformity  would  prove  beneficial  either  to  the  world  at 
large  or  to  the  several  nations  individually.  We  are  not  quite 
sure  that  the  complete  intermixture  and  blending  of  the  heteroge¬ 
neous  parts  w  ould  really  tend  to  expand  the  acquired  or  inherent 
faculties  of  a  people,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exact 
correspondence  of  all  whidi  must  result,  w'ould  not  rather  con¬ 
tract  the  moral  and  intellectual  powders,  by  narrowing  too  much 
the  s|)here  of  their  operation,  and  by  destroying  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  comparison  between  one  set  of  national  institutions  and 
another.  Such  (piestions,  though  interesting  to  the  speculative 
|)hilosopher,  arc  destitute  of  all  practical  importance ;  there 
being,  in  our  opinion,  not  the  slightest  chance  or  possibility  of 
such  expectations  being  realized.  As  yet  the  approach  of  this 
anticipat(‘d  resemblance  neither  strikes  the  casual  observer,  nor 
is  detected  by  the  investigations  of  the  close  iiKpiirer.  On  the 
contrary,  the  iiiore  we  contemplate*  the  national  institutions  of 
Europe  in  their  various  forms  and  systems,  the  more  do  we 
discover  in  them  views  and  j)rinciples  totally  difierent  from,  if 
not  in(h*ed  altogether  opposed  to,  each  other.  We  can  only 
hint  at  the  vast  ditierence  that  exists  in  France,  England,  and 
Oerinany  with  n*gard  to  the  education  of  the  two  sexes,  their 
social  and  political  position,  the  relations  of  the  nobility,  &c. — 
ditferences  which  no  one  will  deny  not  only  originate  in  the 
discre|)ancy  of  natimial  character,  and  in  the  inode  of  thinking 
|>eculiar  to  the  several  nations,  but  which  prove  likewise  the 
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\orv  lueaus  ot  nrv>i  nui^  aiui  liovelopin^  still  tunhor  tho  toaturx'x 
of  the  national  spirit.  Assunnily  none  art'  mort'  nn<takeu  than 
ihitsk'  "ho  sup|H^se  that  the  \arious  l'nrt>|van  institutions, 
rt'stiniT  a>  thev  do  u|kui  national  usagt's  and  prt'iudio<  s.  and 
aiasini  out  of  oni:inal  national  jHvuliarities,  may  ultinvateh  Iv 
brvnicht  li>  as^^uiuo  an  uniform  eharaetor  by  means  I'f  the  e\- 
teiuh'ii  interwurse  amoni:st  the  inhabitants  tiu'  ei>ih.a^i 
jxlolx',  whilst  even  |H>litieal  soienoe — a  soienee  babied  on  pum 
exjH'rienoe  in  practical  lit\' — is  still  tincturtxl  ii\  e\ery  country 
bv  oHirinal  views  and  preiiuiiccs.  As  well  micht  unifonnitN  of 
lamr^iact'  Ih'  expi'cttni  w^nlst  the  infUieuces  that  "civ  cvHnal 
"ith  the  orijrin  of  nations,  the  bias  communicattHl  by  the  religion 
of  the  [Hvple,  and  the  pn'jndices  derivi'il  fivm  the  usaites  of 
antiquity  art*  still  in  active  operatiom 

5*uch  discrt'pancics  are  more  striking*  when  we  t\uvt  \^iih 
them  in  objtvts  pundy  philanthropic,  as  tl\cse  are  a  class  I'f 
objtvts  which  apparently  admit  of  but  one  view  ai\d  principle. 
Such  phenomena  are  worth  invest ipitin^:',  since  they  no  d.onht 
contain  the  clue  to  the  original  life  and  character  id'  nativMi> 
which  mav  have  b<vn  conceaUnl  frvuu  our  view  by  the  course  of 
time  and  the  \nai\'h  of  improvement.  Let  ns  thus  cast  a 
searchimr  Ux^k  on  the  provisions  of  the  le^.:islature  in  Narious 
countries  for  the  sup|Hwt  of  helpless  and  friendless  children. 

That  help  is  here  necessary,  and  indeed  that  of  all  charitable 
institutions  those  for  helpless  children  are  to  be  placed  in  the  fore¬ 
most  rank,  as  based  upon  the  primary  and  direct  laus  of 
and  arisiinj:  out  of  the  best  feeliuiis  of  our  nature,  no  one  denies: 
and  yet  the  nunle  and  system  adopted  in  each  countrs  for 
etfectiniT  the  pnq>osed  object  are  found  to  rest  on  t"o  diticieni 
if  not  opposite  \iews  which  may  be  said  to  divide  all  the  states 
of  Kurope  into  tsNo  distinct  and  characteristic  branches.  In 
some  countrie.''  institutions  are  t'stablisbed  by  the  state  f»r  the 
riveption  o\'  foundlhiys  indiscriminately,  whilst  in  others  the 
provision  is  made  for  orpfiti/is  only,  or  i'or  those  children  who''«‘ 
pan'nts  are  dead,  either  physically,  mor.illy,  or  politicallx.  A** 
all  the  nations  of  Roman  extraction  have  adopted  the  tbnui'r 
system,  and  those  of  (Jermanic  oriiiin  the  latter,  they  lunc 
received  the  specific  aj>pellations  of  (\itlndic  and 
systems, — St.  \  incent  ile  Panlt>  beiim*  the  ht*ro  ot  ('hri''tian 
cLarity  with  the  Romanist,  whilst  Herman  b'ranke  is  the  ‘^raml 
exemplar  o!  the  Rrotestant  communities. 

I  he  question,  then,  before  us  is,  of  the  two  systems  which  i> 
entitliHi  to  prelerence  ^  Are  the  (lermans  ri'j;ln  in  endea>orlnu. 
Hrst  ot  all,  to  eutorce  from  the  j>arents  the  performance  ol  the"*' 
dutii's  which  natural  leeliiiii  i'*'d  which  diNinc  precept  alilvc 
prescribe,  and  only  transterriiiiX  them  to  indi\iduals  or  to  insti¬ 
tutions  appiiintiil  by  the  state  antlu»rities  in  i*a.si*.s  i>f  abso!nl<‘ 


iM'txl.  ulu'u  ii  is  tally  as\vriaiiu\l  that  ilu'  j'iuvuis  iu'aix'>c 
rx'luiives  aiv  not  in  u  iviulition  lv»  disoluu^ix'  ihoin  axi(\|aiilol\  ? 
AnJ,  ii^ain,  snpjHviiin^'  thoir  system  to  Iv  i\a!xvt  in  priiu'iplo, 
auu  it  ni't,  I'n  tho  other  Itaiui,  Ih'  utteniK\l  hv  s\'  nutnv  t'xil 
iVUStHpu'iuvs  when  ivvlnetni  to  praoiivv  as  to  jnstitV  its  ivttv- 
th'n  • 

Haitian  la\>,  in  asseitiin^  that  ae  aiv  hvMiiul  to  take  oart'  ot' 
oar  own  otispriin^Mlivs  hut  tvho  the  v\MU'lasion  at  whieli  ivas^ni 
iiiust  arri>t\  aiul  whieh  the  evnienrivnt  testimony  ot'  naiinv  aiul 
of  ivvelation  piwlaiins  tv'  he  e\»nwt :  aiul  we  eannot  hat  feel 
that  Siviety,  exen  in  eases  of  ni^^eney.  is  more  inoxtHl  hx  a 
siHvies  of  innate  eonipassion  for  the  helpless  iniUHvnee  of 
ehiUlluHHl  than  hy  any  sympathy  fm*  the  erinii;'  paivnts  xxho.  in 
one  elass  ot  instaiu*es,  nuhih^x'  tlieir  oxxn  lu'artless  sensaalitx' 
unmiiulfnl  of  the  ties  of  natural  atfeetion,  \m'  in  another  elass 
art'  thoughtless  eiu>u^h  to  e\»ntraei  a  matrimonial  allianet' 
xxithout  any  ohxiv'iis  pi\'>peet  I'f  supp\'rtini;'  the  pix'hahle  issiu' 
of  the  eimnexitm.  ih*  xx  horn.  then,  max  xxe  ask,  ilo<'s  that 
siH’ietv  eonsist  xxhieh  is  Sv>  ivailv  to  hur\len  it>elf  xxith  the 
ehihhvn  of  these  imlix  iiluals  !  lh»es  it  not  mainly  eiuisist  of 
tlu»se  memhersi'f  the  ei^mmunitv  xxlio  haxv*  ti»suj'p\>rt  families  ot' 
their  oxvn  i  Anil  hoxv  many  i>f  these  umler  the  itoman  ('alholie 
system  aetually  may  he  umler  the  neeessity  ofilenyiiii^  themselxes 
ami  their  ixxxn  ehihlivn  a  pi>rtii>n  of  tlieir  haollx -earned  suste- 
nanee,  not  meix'lx*  to  eontrihute  toxxarJs  the  maintenanee  of  the 
t'lfsprimi*  x'f  those  still  poort'i*  than  tliemselxes,  hut  even  to 
assist  in  siipportiiiij:  tlie  illei;itimate  or  tiu'  deserted  pixy^eny  of 
the  rieh  pr\»tli'j;ate — a  privation  to  xxhieh  thex  must  ipiietlx*  suh- 
niit  or  ehoixse  tlu'  more  painful  and  Immiliutin*;  altc'inative  of 
hreakin*^  up  tlie  most  temler  ties  of  the  household  and  the 
luxiise,  and  tlin^iiiii*  their  i>xvn  litlh'  ones  upon  the  tatherhoiHl 
and  tlu*  proteetix>n  ol  tIu'  pnhlie.  I'lie  most  xxorthy  are  those 
xxho  are  made  to  sutler— *  as  if,  indeed,  a  premium  xxeiv  held  out 
lor  the  dt'struetion  of  dxmu'stie  alleetion.  The  honest  poor 
man  is  foret'il  to  assist  in  the  snppv'rt  of  tliost*  xxhose  shameless 
and  heartless  parents  have  not  hi't'ii  ilrivt'ii  to  ahamlon  them  hy 
the  pressure  t'f  pt'nnrx*  and  distress.  I'urtherniore,  ainoiu^;  those 
uu'uihers  of  soviet y  xxho  havi*  no  I'amilit's  id  their  i»xvn  ti»  piix- 
viile  for,  luwv  many  individuals,  thi>u»^h  nii»vin^,  in  respeidahh' 
spheres,  yt't  lu'sitate  ti>  t'stahlish  a  ihmu'stii*  lu'arth  hu’  them- 
Si'lvf's,  and  fore^ix  the  I'mlearnii'iits  tor  xvliiidi  llu'v  si^ih,  simply 
hi'eausi*  tlu'V  dn'ad  ti»  iiu'ur  tin*  attemlant  respi»nsihility  xvhiUl 
they  are  m»t  tally  assnr<‘il  that  tlu'X  i'an  iMnmnamI  the  nu'ans 
r«‘ijuirt*d  ti»  hrin*^‘  np  a  t'ainilx  piixperly  ;  y<*t  tlu*s«*,  ti»i‘,  are  at 
the  same  time  exxinpidh'd  ti»  ei»n(rihnte  tluar  shan*  toxvanls  tlu* 
siippixrt  ot  the  I'hildren  i't  ixtlu*rs  K'ss  \Xi>rthy  ami  h*ss  i*on''i- 
derate  than  tlu*mselves.  Thns,  tlu*n,  the  seheme  is  unjust  in  its 
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oi)criition;  nor  docs  the  state  evince  much  consistency  in  principle, 
in  actin;:;  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  system.  Millions  oi‘ money 
(Vom  the  |)uhlic  treasury  are  here  spent  with  a  lavish  hand  at 
the  mere  application  ot‘  unknown  individuals  witho\it  the  least 
pr(‘vious  investi'^ation  as  to  the  justice  and  necessity  ot  the 
demand,  whilst  in  all  other  cases  of  distress  the  most  scrupulous 
(*conomy  and  precaution  is  observed  before  a  sini»lo  son  is 
♦j^ranted.  The  system,  moreover,  however  laudable  in  design, 
tends  in  a  j^reat  measure  to  encouraj^e  dej)ravity  of  morals  ami 
«)f  manners,  and  to  increase  illicit  intercourse  between  the 
sexes,  the  state  showing  itself  ready  to  meet  the  evil  conse- 
(piences,  to  palliate  the  crime,  to  remove  the  attendant  dillicul- 
lies,  and  to  conceal  the  names  and  the  disgrace  of  the  delin- 
ipnuits, — thus  taking  away  those  very  circumstances  which,  il 
not  count(*ractt‘d,  are  in  themselves  the  principal  checks  to 
liciMitious  indulgence,  especially  on  the  part  of  females. 

Rut,  exclaim  the  advocates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  tin* 
(Jerman  systt  nn  however  correct  in  theory  and  |)rinciple,  is  so 
reph‘te  in  practice;  with  fatal  results,  as  to  render  its  ado|)tion 
altogether  imj)ossible,  the  evil  conseepiences  resulting  by  far 
otitbalanciug  tin;  benetits  to  be  derived  from  it.  That  system, 
they  say,  is  calculated  to  drive  many  a  wretched  mother  to  the 
(lesperate  act  of  infanticide,  either  to  conceal  from  the  public 
ga/e  the  fruit  of  her  sin,  or  to  rid  herself  of  the  burden  of 
maternal  duties.  Nor  are  there  wanting,  they  add,  /hc/s  which 
sulliciently  confirm  the  alleged  inference. 

'fhis  objection  to  the  (»erman  system  appears,  indeed,  at  first 
sight,  well  founded,  as  it  is  hardly  possible,  with  our  present 
habits  of  feeling  and  thinking,  to  suppose  that  even  the  most 
callous  mother  could  divest  herself  of  all  natural  yearnings 
after  the  fruit  of  her  womb;  or,  if  slie  could  do  so,  that  slu' 
woidd  be  able  to  set  aside  the  fear  of  capital  punishment  in 
case  of  discovery,  and  become  the  murderess  of  h(‘r  own 
infant,  if  she  knew  that  slu*  might  so  readily  find  the  means  of 
removing  the  causes  by  which  slie  might  otherwise  bt*  |>rompt(‘d 
to  the  atr(K*ious  act.  The  (piestion  here,  however,  is  not  one  of 
theoretical  probability,  but  one  of  real  effects,  'flu;  accounts 
ot  those  fre(pient  cases  of  infanticide  which  have  occurred  in 
remote,  perhaps  barbarous,  countries,  or  in  past  ages,  we  shall 
not  take  into  account  as  going  to  prove  the  fallacy  or  tin*  cor- 
lectiu'ss  of  the  system,  as  far  diflerent  causes  than  shame, 
disgrace,  and  misery,  may  be  assigned  as  the  motive's  which 
l\uve  h'd  to  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  Rrntal  ferocity, 
fiaiitic  hatred  against  the  faithless  father,  or  even  a  mistaken 
notion  ot  ei)mpassion  towards  the  illegitimate  child,  and  a 
el«‘Mie  ti>  rescue  it  from  the  painful  and  disgraceful  j)osition  it 
mu>t  subseepiently  occupy  in  society,  iuav,  in  manv  instances. 
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have  ‘^iveu  rise  to  iiitiiiiticide.  Religious  t'aiiatieisin,  too,  has 
more  Than  once  stained  the  liand  of  the  parent  in  tlu*  blood  of 
the  child;  nor  is  history  deficient  in  instances  where  whole  castes 
or  sects  have  attempted  to  exterminate  their  prooeiiy  from  a 
false  notion  of  honor,  or  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  national 
superstition.  In  order  to  form  a  correct  jiub^ment  as  to  the 
ixptdiency  and  respective  merits  of  the  two  systems,  it  is 
necessary  to  prove  by  figures  and  numerical  tables  that  the 
number  of  infanticides  in  a  certain  period  of  time  is  greiiter  in 
those  civili/ed  countries  where  the  Protestantsystem|>revailsthan 
in  those  where  the  Roman  Catholic  system  is  introduced,  although 
these  countries  share  in  every  other  respect  the  same  moral  and 
physical  conditions.  Such  a  comparison  is,  we  believe,  the  only 
satisfactory  method  of  arriving  at  the  truth  in  th(‘  matter  in 
(juestion,  and  we  shall  therefore  try  to  elicit  it  from  the  published 
ollicial  criminal  statistics  in  various  states. 

According  to  the  ^  Documens  Statistiques  sur  la  I'rance,  pub- 
‘  lies  par  le^Ministre  du  Commerce,'  the  population  of  France 
amounted  in  1831  to  3‘2,5()9,‘2‘23  souls,  and  the  cases  of  iidaiw 
ticide  occurring  during  the  jieriod  betwet  ii  182()  and  l83o 
inclusive  of  these  years,  amounted  to  984,  or  about  98  annually. 
iNow,  taking  the  medium  number  of  the  ])opulation  during  that 
period  to  have  been  thirty-two  millions,  the  proportion  ol  ndan- 
ticide  to  the  whole  population  would  thus  be  as  1  to  3‘2(),530. 

Again,  in  Catholic  Ireland,  where  Foundling  Hospitals  of  a 
somewhat  similar  character  exist  in  the  larger  towns,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  infanticides  from  18‘2t)  to  1832  inclusive,  yy  as  I /o,  or 
yearly.  Taking  the  average  numlxT  of  the  population  during 
that  p(‘riod  to  have  amounted  to  7,599,999  (in  1830  it  yvas 
7,7()7,099),  the  proportion  of  infanticides  to  the  entire  pojmla- 

tion  would  thus  be  as  I  to  300,999.  ,  ,  • 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  Cierman  systmii  is 
now  acted  upon,  there  occurred  in  the  tyventy-tour  years  Imm 
1819  to  1833,  no  more  than  339  cases  of  ndanticide,  or  ratlu‘r 
more  than  fourteen  annually  ;  and  as  tin? 

Knoliind  iiiul  Wales, iiccoidiiiu:  to  the  eeiisnses  oi 
1S3(),  inav  be  estimated  durinsf  that  period  at  tin* 

jjroportion  of  infanticides  to  the  po])ulation  \yas  tiereorc  as 
to  85(),581.  It  must  not,  however, be  concealed  that  in  Ireland 
there  yvas  scarcely  any  secured  provision  foi  the  t  estitu  c  pool, 
whilst  in  Faigland  tlie  jiarish  relief  and 
available  for  almost  all,  and  that  wh(‘thei  then  (is  itss 
from  sickness  or  misfortune,  or  from  tlu  ir  i>wn  misconduct  an 
idhMiess.  Whilst,  therefore,  in  baiglaiid  j 

rt*allv  necessitous  yvere  in  some*  degnn*  pioy  a  » <  •♦.'i’  Ir!nfr*d 
with  their  parents,  in  Ireland  the  boundlmg  .‘^1’*  i 

the  sole  wretched  asylum  for  the  miserable  ehihlren  only,  am 
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the  iiiotlicr  (leeiii  it  b(*tt(*r  that  her  little  oiu*  should  he  ul 

onee  destroyed  than  for  it  to  he  saeriticed  to  liii|j;erini;  ami 
))ii)in^  siekucss,  and  to  the  cold  charity  of' strangers.  'I'he  hu  ts 
are,  nevertheless,  sutlicient  to  show  that  thoin^h  tin*  doors  ol‘ 
the  hospital  are  open  to  all,  yet  the  (Catholic  system  dous  not 
satisfactorily  accoin|)lish  the  object  |)roposed. 

In  Wiirteinhur^,  by  the  accounts  in  JIcmnntHjers  Annals,  the 
number  of  cases  of  infanticide  varies  on  rather  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  scale.  From  1834  to  183(j  inclusive,  there  occurred  but 
four  cases,  whilst  in  the  preceding  eighteen  months  there  were 
twenty.  The  fluctuation  is  the  more  striking  as  there  were, 
apparently,  not  the  slightest  alterations  in  progress  either  in  tlu‘ 
laws  or  in  the  political  or  commercial  situation  of  the  coimtrv. 

It  retjuires  therefore  mon*  time  and  experience  before  auv 
standard  proportion  can  be  })roperly  and  fairly  deduced.  At 
|)resent  \\  iirtemburg  exhibits  a  proportion  of  I  to  400, 000. 

In  Hade  five  or  six  instances  occurred  from  1830  to  183 1 
inclusive,  |)resenting  a  proportion  of  1  to  230,000. 

'flic  above  j>roportions,  though  deduced  from  occurreuees 
neither  numerous  enough  in  facts  nor  sufficiently  com])rehensiv(* 
in  time  to  point  out  with  absolute  certainty  the  |)roportiou 
bt'tween  the  ])op!dation  and  tin*  cases  of  infanticide  in  the 
various  countries, — yet  nevertheless  are  adeipiate  to  show  clearly 
that  the  absence  of  Foundling  Hospitals  does  not  by  any  means 
increase  the  instances  of  child-murder.  The  result  to  which 
our  iiupiiry  thus  far  brings  us  gains  additional  confirmation 
from  the  evidence  of  the  two  following  most  remarkable  facts. 
When  in  the  yt'ars  1834 — 5,  twentv-four  departments  in  Fraue(‘ 
had,  by  way  of  (‘conomy  and  experiment,  very  materially  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  those  hospitals,  the  consequence  was  that 
the  number  of  infanticides  was  fo\ind  decreased  in  thirteen 
departments ;  staiiouari/  in  one ;  and  increased  only  in  ten,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  |)rojU)rtion  had  risen  considerably  in  the 
other  tifty-four  departnumts,  whore  no  correspondent  reduction 
of  these  establishments  had  taken  place — for  though  the  j>ro- 
portion  had  underii'one,  during  that  period,  a  diminution  of  18..) 
per  cent,  in  2o  of  the  latter  departments,  it  had  nevertheless 
increaseil  by  40.5  percent,  in  the  remaining  20.  Our  s(‘eond 
fact  relates  to  Ifelgium,  where  the  five  ])rovinces  which  possess 
I’oundling  Hospitals  exhibited,  in  the  period  from  the  coin- 
nuMicement  of  I82t>  to  the  end  of  1820,  a  proj)ortion  of  infanti¬ 
cides  to  the  population,  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  100,042,  while  in 
the  other  four  provinces,  wlu're  no  such  institutions  exist,  the 
proportion  during  that  perio«l  was  only  I  to  I3l),002. 

I  he  apprehended  increase  of  infanticides,  which  the  advo¬ 
cates  t)t  the  ('atholic  system  a(lvanci‘  as  their  principal  objec- 
lion  to  the  plan  of  the  (iermans,  appears  eviihmtlv  to  rest  upon 
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hollow  iTOund  in  point  of  oxpcrience,  ainl  nolliinii  oan  indooil 
1m‘  inoiP  nreposterous  than  the  sni)i>osilion  that  the  thousaiuls 
of  foinullings  who  are  reecived  in  the  hospitals  woiiltl,  hat  lor 
this  tiinelv  means  of'eseape,  have  sutl'ered  a  violent  death  at  tin* 
hands  of  their  inolhors.  Even  the  advocates  of  the  ('atholie 
system  themselves,  such  as  lerme  and  iSl()ntaleon,  so  lar  tiom^ 
nVaintainint;  that  the  Protestant  countries  present  more  cases  of 
infanticide' than  the  Catholic,  a])pear  even  to  assert  that  the. 
verv  reverse  is  the  fact,  ami  that,  indeed,  more  inlanticidcs 
oecnr  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  This  too  ample  con¬ 
cession,  however,  we  can  scarcely  admit,  as  it  is  not  assuredly 
fuliv  home  out  by  the  statisticar  tables.  Perhaps  we  shall  la- 
more  accurately  conveyiu”'  the  real  leelin>i'  and  opinion  ol  our 
authors,  thou|jl>  not  exactly  so  expresst-d,  il  we  say  that  the 
leiideiici/  to  infanticide  is  ‘iTcater  in  Catholic  than  in  Protestant 
covmtries,  as  indeed  it  may  well  he  when  the  unnatural  «lisposi- 
tion  has  been  so  lono  and  so  systematically  fostered. 

The  increase  of  desertion  or  exposure  of  chihlren  by  their 

parents,  another  evil  which  the  advocates  of  the  Catholic  system 
apiirehend  may  result  from  the  opposite  arraiii-, .moots,  cannot 
he  at  all  better  substantiated  or,  indeed,  supported  by  any  lads 
whatever.  Such  occurrences,  on  the  contrary,  hardly  ever  take 
place  in  tlerinany,  and  very  rarely  in  Enijjland ;  ami  the  >,;ieat 
noise  and  excitenient  it  creates  whenever  a  child  is  discoverect 
to  have  been  deserted  in  either  of  these  countries  plainly  sliow 
the  strangeness  of  the  phenomenon.  Tlie  example  ol  Mai/emi- 
is  another  slrikiiifi  refutation  of  that  argument.  I'rom  the  year 
I7‘»0  to  ISI  1,  a  period  of  twelve  years,  when  that jilaee  was 
the  centre  of  the  military  operations  ol  agitated  Europe,  am 
conseipicntlv  the  seat  of  seduction,  debauchery,  and  moral  (Ic- 
pravitv,  only  thirty  children  had  been  deserted  I’"'.'!" 

while ’from’ the  7th  of  November,  IHl  1,  till  March  IH  .>,  a 
period  of  only  three  years  and  four  mouths  (duiini:  w  neb  jii- 
lerval  a  foundlin;--  hospital  was  supiiorted),  more  than  .)!•> 
children  had  been  deposited  at  the  inslitulion.  Now  akiie^ 
the  same  average  proportion  of  desi-llioiis  as  that  wliieli  pie- 
vailed  before  the  establishment  of  the  institutions,  there  woul-l 
in  this  period,  have  been  only  about  eiebl  cbildren  torsaken 
.70S  .-xlra  ehiblreii  therefore  were  thus  caused  to  be  deprived  o 
parental  care,  ami  to  be,  <-xposed  to  all  the  evil  '"V'";;.’"’  ' 

moral  and  physical,  which  necessarily  altem  '  *"■  '  "  . 

—the  remeiU'  bein<t  certainly  the  less  l"‘'''''able  tba  ■ 
malaily.  In  takiiiii  the  above  as  a  lair  averaei-  piopoi  ion,  • 
iirobablv,  moreover,  i-xceediiej;  llie  Iriitli  ,  toi  .  ,• 

no  longer  the  seat  ol  military  opeialions,  .im  t  u  .i 
the  majority  of  the  troops  iinieli  moie  tb.ni  »  (imp<u.  .i  '  , 

trilling  increase  which  the  standiiifr  population  would 
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lliis  hospital  was  then  suppressed  by  the  Grand  M.  i. 

esse  Darmstadt,  and  in  the  ten  sueceeding  years  onlv—  ^  ^  * 
cases  of  desertion  took  place.  ^  ^  ‘  ' 

Similar  results  attended  first  the  foundation  and  then  th  . 
abolition  of  a  like  institution  in  Geneva.  * 

lliiis,  thon,  stiitisticul  inquiries  satisfactorily  (leiiionstr  ifP»l.. . 

ouii(lliii<r  Hospitals  neither  diiiiiiiish  the  luiinber  of  iiifi mi,.;  T  ^ 
||or  prove  a  check  to  desertion.  Coninioii  sensed  too  , 
httle  kiiowledfie  of  hiinian  nature,  tell  us  that  naieiif  i 
hardly  ever  think  of  deserting  their  children  in  eoiilitries  wl!'' 
goveriiinent  so  rigorously  eiifbrces  their  support  and  cduc  itioi r’ 
uhereas  in  countries  where  the  state  so  readily  relieves  i,‘  m  ’ 
•<...1  the  real  or  iinagiiiary  cares  which  children,  entail  tl  k  - 

"Tr"*  •Jnson,  the  last’liimciiuir 

!-«-<*|>le  ultunately  to  look  forward  to  the  piSoi.s  of  . " 
institiiiions  as  a  matter  of  course  and  necessity  and  the  lo  ' 

'f •  ^  ‘application'  will’ soon  come 

^aituU  as  a  sort  of  inconvenience  which  iniirlit  n  i 

'l.e  really  "desIkiU.f 2l  for  '^1^ ‘educlition  of" their"  n  T"'" 

l{u,„a„  Catlldlic  countifos.  tl"'0''gl'o..t  the 

het  us  now  return  to  our  iniinediate  question. 

•■fleeted,  'fhe  n-oi  ortT  which  modern  times  have 

f>ftv-si.\-  at  P  iri<  Ox  ^  \  Ihussels  it  amounted  to 

i"  I'ran^e  cmlldcUvdv  ^  I.*'-- 

"Inch  had  hcen  reci"l\  .  1  cent.  Of  ly,42()  children 

humdlings  whk  ii  h  .d  lx  ^  out  of  03  (,04 

t  onsidorintv'  tlvit  ‘  * 

first  year,  accumlim*-  to  oiortality  of  children  in  their 

of  I )rs.  Casper  Ouetelef  ^  and  autlumtic  accounts 

'-'•-.wcun",ii, -‘-.,1  i„  imge 
vuicial  towns  hardly  twcntVner  ‘’'''"'‘'y  “'“I  *uuall  pro- 

I  ‘  dy  the  fxillacy  of  the  opinion 
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that  the  hospitals  tend  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  hel|>less 
fhildreii.  The  mortality  ainono-  ihildren  \'c{\  hy  th(‘  hand  is 
certainly  under  all  circuinstances  much  treater  than  ainoni;^ 
those  fed  naturally  from  the  breast  of  the  mother,  but  in  the 
lu)s|>itals  tliis  proportion  is  far  exceeded,  'fhe  mere  removal  of 
a  newly-born  infant,  perha|>s,  in  many  eases  a  distance  of 
s*‘veral  mih*s, — its  e\|)osure  to  the  weather,  j)robablv  inade- 
iprately  clothed — the  want  of  a  private  nurse — and  the  spn*ad 
of  iid’ections  or  conta‘^ions  diseases  amon^  the  inmates,  mav  all 
assist  in  inereasinjj:  the  mortality.  The  extraordinary  and 
frightful  mortality  in  the  hospital  at  Vienna  occasioned  it  to  1m‘ 
constituted,  in  1813,  a  mere  place  for  the  reception  of  the 
tbundlintj:s  till  they  could  be  oivcn  out  to  nurses  in  ditli'rent 
|>arts  of  the  country.  Hy  this  moditieation  of  the  system  the 
|)roportion  of  deaths  had  diminished  in  a  few  years  tiom  om*  to 
two,  to  about  one  to  four  or  five*;  yet  with  ail  the  im|>rovem('nt 
a  mother’s  nnrsiuii;  and  suckling'  her  own  child  is,  nnl(‘ss  tin* 
mother  be  herself  diseased,  the  best  security  lor  the  physical 
well-doin^  of  the  iid'ant. 

It  is  fin*  more  ditlicult  to  |)rovc  by  jmsitive  numbers  that  the 
morals  of  children  arc  more  apt  to  become  corrupt(*<l  in  tin* 
hospital  than  under  the  parental  roof,  howev(‘r  humble  and 
wretched.  But  general  reasons,  if  not  contradicted  by  stubborn 
facts,  may  with  (*(pial  force  establish  the  necessity  of  a  position, 
and  more  espeeially  if  some  confirmatory  evidfuiee,  albeit  slij^ht, 
can  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  that  j)osition,  as  in  the 
case  before  us.  We  have  in  the  first  instance  only  to  enter 
fidlv  into  the  situation  of  a  foundliim  to  see  that  of  all  tin* 
relations  of  human  life  none  is  less  apt  to  restrain  vice  and  fo 
fortify  the  will  with  moral  princi])lcs  than  the  career  to  which 
he  is  destined  and  the  associations  he  is  comp(*lled  to  form.  If 
here  and  there  some  foundlings  are  found  to  flourish  in  their 
moral  growth,  it  is  in  spite  of  circumstances.  They  are  entrusted 
from  earliest  infancy  to  the  care  of  hired  nurses  and  guardians, 
who,  performing  their  duties  without  sympathy  for  the  futun* 
welfare  of  their  charge,  naturally  seize  upon  ev(‘ry  op|)orfunity 
of  reconciling  neglect  with  the  j)rescrib(‘d  rules  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  and  of  freeing  themselves  from  those  higluT  moral  and 
physical  cares  which  the  tender  and  feeling  h(‘art  of  a  parent  is 
alone  capable  of  conceiving  and  anxious  to  act  u|)on.  If  iu)t 
retained  together  in  one  large  institution,  those  with  whom  the 
foundling  is  lodged  and  boarded  are  frequently  among  the  least 
fitted  to  bring  np  even  their  own  children  as  useful  memhers  of 
society ; — how  much  less  exertion,  then,  must  we  not  expect 
from  them  iu  behalf  of  children  whom  they  kec*p  for  the  sake  of 
pex!uniary  emolument  alone.  They  are  oft(*n  the  very  needy 
themselves,  and  in  this  class  the  parental  affections  are  t<M> 
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.  II  1 .  iiw.’ir  iiwii  oilsprinsi  would  ualuridlv  rlaim 

to  be  the  objie  ji,eVc  wantin-j:  facts  to  coidinn  our 

youii|r  in  his  Ucsearchcs  on  I'rostitutiou, 

linsition.  7>«rc»  ,.„nale  chil.lrcu  reared  in  the 

••bundling  hos,utals  notoriot.s  that  the 

tlie  most  conuuou  I'T,  in  France  and  other 

<;an{;s  ot  prolessiona  ,rreat"pro|)ortion  of  foiindliniis. 

r-itli.ilir  c-oluitncs  contain  a  <irtai 
)nt  878  criminals  contine.l  in  the  central  ,>nson  ol  1  elpum 
V.4  ^  foundlings.  Such  a  result  nn, 

.kh  OMi  Uji.  for  ho  who  in  intancy  lias  novel  felt 

'thrinlhumc^i’ starts  forth  into  life  witlumt  the  best  ami 
.V'V  ie  that  ever  hv  its  calm  inlluence  temled  to  keei. 

't'lu  fcelinos  on  the  si.ie  of  virtue,  and  without  the  most  powerlid 
■heck  to'vicious  conduct,  'fhesc  never  havtmj;  loi»>e<l  ^ 

\  x  I  1.;..  •ire  re-idilv  euou-h  led  to  adopt  the  same  melhml 

'I'he  cV.hlren  of  foundlings  are  idaced  m  he  same  poM- 
tion  as  were  their  patents,  and  a  despised  ami 
threatens  to  form  itself  in  the  very  midst  ol  civiliyaition  and 
inmrovement,  as  distinct  and  sejiarate  Irom  the  rest  ol  tl‘'‘  - 

mmiity  us  is  the  colored  population  Irom  the  white  deni/.etis 

'"li-avine:  thus  far  refuted  the  ohjectioiis  to  the  Cierman  system, 

.ve  shalfiiow  more  fully  ,,oint  out  the  mdS^^^ 

moral  and  thiancial,  as  aflectim^  others  than  tlu  t  ^ 

themselves,  resultinir  from  the  (’athohe  system.  ,jj, 

have  urowii  to  such  a  magnitude  as  to  have  opened  at  h  ii 
the  eva-s  of  the  Catholic  public  itsell  to  the  inexpediency  «' 
svstem.  'I  he  moral  evils  have,  however  I'ce.i  lireatlv  .  x- 
atreerated  hv  the  opponents  of  the  hosintals  in  like  ■ 

the  charee  of  infantici.le  has  been  magml.ed  by  the  assailants 
of  the  plan  acted  upon  in  the  Frotestant  , 

atiiucd,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  advocates  ol  the  latter  • .  •  J 

that  nothin!:  can  he  more  ^ 

ami  concuhiivagc  than  a  system  by  which  the  state  n  .  •  ^ 
to  obviate  in  a  great  measure  the  consequences  arising 
illicit  intercourse,  the  fear  ol  which  might  otlurwisc  pi  _ 
salutarv  check  upon  its  indulgence.  Ihit  what  is  *^ ***',.  ji' 
true  is  not  therefore  necessarily  true.  A  close  inspection  o 
statistical  accounts  show  that  the  ninnhcr  of  illegitimate  c  i  - 
dreii  in  the  (^atholic  countries  does  not  by  any  nieaiis  ‘  . 

that  in  the  Frotestant  countries;  and  that  while  the  ‘ 

children  present  aiinualiy  a  proportion  to  the  aggiegati  niim 
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of  all  the  infants  born  in  I'rance  as  7.5  to  10(1,  in  Portn<:nl  as 
10  to  HH),  and  in  Nai)U's  and  Sicily  as  1.1  to  100,  it  is  in 
Prussia  as  7.4  to  100,  in  Hanover  as  H.4  to  KtO,  in  Swcdc'n  as 
7  4  to  100,  in  W  iirtcinbnrii  and  Saxony  as  Id  to  100,  in  the 
(irand  Dn’cby  of  Hesse  us  17.5  to  100,  and  in  Havaria  as  iinich 
•IS  ’’0  to  100.  liven  in  France  itsell,  the  de|)artnienls  where  most 
of 'hospitals  (tours)  are  situated  are  hy  no  means  the  inost 
ahouiidint;  in  ille<-itimate  births.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny 
alto'^cther  the  injurious  eifects  ol  the  hosjjitals  on  the  morals  ol 
a  p<a>ple  as  reeards  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes ;  all  we 
wLh  to  intimate  is,  that  there  may  be  far  more  ellieient  causes 
in  operation  atfectine'  those  sexual  relations  m  the  nation  than 
the  mere  existence  of  foundlin*?  hospitals,  w  hich  at  best  occupy 
but  a  subordinate  rank  anions;  the  causes.  'I'he  jirospi'ct  ol  the 
cares  of  a  rising  family  may  often  iirovc  a  bar  to  marriaiie,  yet 
passion  siets  the  victorv  over  prudence,  and  an  ille<;itimale  bnih 
is  till!  result.  These  cases  may  not  seldom  put  on  a  dillcrcnt 
aspect  in  f'atholie  countries  :  the  passion  is  cipially  «;ratihcd, 
but  under  the  sanction  of  marriage,  and  the  otlsprm<i,  instead  ol 
bein^-  Imstardizeil,  is  destined  to  become  an  inmate  ol  the 

I'ouiullin^  hospital.  i  -i  •  •  . 

The  eiiaro'e  which  is  levelh'd  against  the  moral  evil  arising 
from  the  hospitals  with  regard  to  family  connexions  is  certainly 
far  better  founded.  It  was  always  suiniosed,  am  the  lat(> 
statistical  investigations  have  but  conlirmed  the  tact,  that  among 
the  foundlings  a  considerable  number  of  legitimate  children  was 
included.  According  to  the  calcnlations  made  by  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Parisian  hospitals,  the  average  number  nMegUi- 
mate  ehildren  delivered  into  those  establishments  Iroiii  IH  H  o 
1H:W,  i.resented  a  proportion  to  all  the  fonndhngs  colicctive  y 
as  H  to  100;  in  IHd'i,  the  proportion  had  even 
per  cent.  In  Poitiers  the  average  proportion  Iroin  IKOh  to  h.,(i 
was  11  to  10(»;  in  Parthenay  from  IHdO  to  !«•>•>  as  o  to  I  , 
and  in  two  other  places  as  much  as  !)  and  1-  pti  •  ’ 

parents  of  most  ot  these  leptimatc*  eiiildien,  as  lu  ai  y  «is  i<  i 
be  ascertained,  were,  bv  all  accounts,  far  Iroin  belonging  to  the 
destitute  class,  and  yet  they  never  thought  ol  reclainnng  ih  n 
afterwards.  If  only  those  win)  were  in  distiess  *'!*.' 
their  legitimate  children,  and  it  all  these  weie  nt  aiiiui  w 
the  pressure  of  circumstances  rendered  their  public  “'M'l''’^ 
longer  nccessarv,  or  if,  indeed,  any  consii  ei.i  )  e  l*|'!j*  *  . 
was  reclaimeil,  it  would  almost  entirely  obvia  e  the  ^ 
but  in  the  whole  of  France  the  number  ot  ree  aimti  o  r', 

amounted  in  the  years  lH-.>4— IHdd  to  only  the  I*'  '*  *'  ^ 

whole.  At  Paris,  however,  the  inoportion  is  calcuh.tc  I  .  t  ^ 
the  one  hundredth  part;  and  in  Hcigniin  it 
eighth  of  the  entire  number.  Now  bcarint:  in  mind  that  am  g- 
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almost  iiotliin^r.  '»e  seoa  to  ,„ 

•He  tmlTTtrjrt  il"  of  ■"  ••'••«nco  .,nlv 

jastily  the  existence  oftlie  hospitals  is  the  t  T“  . . . 

jmlile  state-, hsoriler  cannot  l/e  evened  L 
‘liat  It  only  artects  a  small  portion  of  the  *  **' 

.mmial  levy  f,,,-  niilitarv  service  in  t’«.-  ‘ The 

«o(M)  ot  the  whole  pop, datioii;  iievertholessT 

t‘«;>ecial  care  taken  hv  the  aiithoriiJnc  1  t  ‘‘  '*  H,r  ihe 

I'hysical  and  moral  waints  of  the  mihfirv  *,i'^  P'ovide  for  (he 
ar  (roil.  ...dirterent  to  the  loss  of  even  this  sn  'n"'  ‘ 

'a<|mry  into  the  circumstances  u  l  -  1  '*^7 , '’".‘'^et  all  notion  of 

n<l  themselves  ,)f  their  children  and  th"."^  M  ""'."P'-  Paii'iits  (o 

system  to  the  iniiiK'cnt  innntes'oC  tl  i^  ‘‘''*1®  arisin;;  from  tlmt 
•Hey  wonhl  hanllv  othe  S  £e  '’‘’^l’'‘«l«-‘-vils  to  whi 
•«'  'Tand  it  as  fatal  ami  m  ^a  1^';,  -'<Heient 

"P«'n  tl-e  parents  lends  a  contii.t  •  I  f  ^vsfeu, 

‘^**r  are  the  evils  in  a  (inanci  il  •  '»  ,  testimonv. 

e  laracter,  the  number  of  (bundlinO-rh-ivii  '^"^7  "•’“'vous 

such  an  cxti-iit  that  the  burden  of  . !  p "ereased  to 
H‘<er,  ,(  a  proportional  increase  0)1*.^^"*  '*'"^*^ 

'■;-'n"‘r  the  national  resourc(>s  in-.dl  ^  so  as  to 

<le.-.l.  the  clamors  ami  comnP ,  T !'•- 

nations  have  of  bite  becon.l;  so  l  t/‘l  .  ‘ "'e  (.’atholic 
o  propos,.  and  attempt  some  reforms nnJuce  R'overnmeiits 
V/  i'*  all  the  ( 'uhoirk-';:  1  •'"■  aetnal  state 

'•'iipe,  w  here  the  necessity  of  a  r,d  Vsi  c  '■•'‘P'■‘•'allv  in 

especially  felt  ;  as  is  evi.leht  (wL  ‘‘'stem  is 

"I  several  of  the  departnienfil  „  '  l’''"•'""s  ami  resolutions 

^^■'‘ays  ori..i„aU.d  by  niam  f '  ,T!  ‘He  prize- 

JH'iirR  .Maeon,  ami  Msnles  f„r  eJ’'*’'^'i"‘^'‘‘*  :  'Hose  of 

•Hmevolent  Institutions  at  I*  ,, is  •'><'  ‘^oeiety  of 

'M-  shall  enter  a  littU  .  •  ' 

r.'*'e;  '.e;l  r.-for..is,  as  tllm  'ftirnish^”  -''‘‘•'i'  >*",neof  (he 

>'  "Inch  we  may  arrive  at  a  diie  ""portant  (iicts 

nt  'He  system.  \Vc  ""‘■  ■ts  ami 

now  Imtor,.  us,  that  the  foiindS  1  I  'arious statements 

*  111  INIH  to  its  10,).  nicr.'ascd  in  ITPS 

'<an.e.  ,(  ..ot  a  still  greater ’r  .t  V  c"*'  to  1|().,,;30.  The 

a^‘‘nnnts  of  some  sin»le  Iuk  ta'’l  '*  P'‘'«<'"t<‘<l  I'v  the 

ere  were  rcuviv,.,!  in'  It;?,)  on  I  ^io  i"  Hospitals  of  I’aris 
•H,  number  had  inco-as,-,!  t<S,)'^  '  T'''''""" ''’''H' '«•  I'WP 

to  «»0;  n.  1730  to  2,-101  ,•  i,,  I7!)() 
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U)  5,700;  in  18*29  to  7,850;  und  in  1833  to  at  least  H,13().  In 
the  hospitals  at  Lyons  the  number  of  foinullings  in  1700  was 
not  more  than  582,  while  in  1760  it  had  increased  to  863;  in 
18(X)  to  1,535;  in  1820  to  1,681;  and  in  1836  to  1,865.  In 
the  last  two  specified  cases  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a 
fiuctuation  in  the  ratio,  and  more  especially  in  the  period  of  the 
first  revolution,  when  even  a  diminution  is  perct'ptible,  owin^ 
no  doubt  to  the  disordered  state  of  the  public  institutions 
generally.  From  that  time,  however,  the  ratio  has  been  unin¬ 
terruptedly  on  the  increase  on  such  a  scale  as  to  render  it  pretty 
certain  that,  without  efficient  reform,  or  the  intervention  of  some 
unforeseen  impeding  circumstances,  the  number  of  foundlings 
in  France  twenty-five  years  hence  will  be  no  less  than  250,000. 
That  the  increase  is  the  exclusive  and  absolute  result  of  the 
system  itself,  and  not  the  effect  of  some  local  and  national 
causes,  is  evident  from  the  example  of  Belgium,  where  the 
average  number  of  foundlings  frmn  1815  to  1822,  had  likewise 
steadily  increased  from  10,953  to  12,700.  The  advocates  of  the 
Catholic  system,  and  more  especially  J\I,  Gaillardj  in  the  first 
work  on  our  list,  object  to  the  arguments  drawn  from  this  cal¬ 
culation  on  the  ground  of  the  increased  population  of  France. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  the  increase  of  the  foundlings  is  the 
natural  effect  of  the  increase  of  the  population,  and  that  the 
j)ro})ortion  between  the  two  numbers  has  rather  decreased.  The 
ohservation,  however  plausible,  is  nevertheless  inapplicable  to 
the  case  before  us,  as  w  e  shall  immediately  show. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  for  instance,  the 
population  of  France  was  estimated  at  twenty-four  millions, 
and  in  1833,  at  thirty-two  millions,  show  ing  an  increase  of  one 
fourth  of  the  total  number.  Adopting  now  the  same  standard 
of  ratio  for  the  increase  of  foundlings,  their  number,  which  at 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution  w'as  40,000,  ought  to  have 
grow  n  hi  1833  to  no  more  than  53,000  instead  of  120,000,  as  is 
actually  the  case.  It  is  obvious  that  the  causes  of  the  enormous 
increase  must  be  sought  in  some  other  circumstances  than  in 
those  arising  out  of  the  increased  population,  and,  if  we  do 
not  err,  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  them  to  their  real 
sources. 

It  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  public  institutions,  esta¬ 
blished  for  the  especial  purpose  of  releasing  parents  from  the 
care  of  their  children,  the  longer  they  exist  ana  the  further  the 
sphere  of  their  operation  extends,  the  more  do  they  become 
naturalized  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  nation  at  large,  and 
the  more  do  the  feelings  of  the  people  become  habituated  to  the 
method  pursued.  The  feeling  of  shame  at  deserting  one’s  own 
child  loses  its  acuteness  in  proportion  as  the  example  increases; 
and  the  parental  anxiety  for  the  well-being  of  the  ofl8|)ring 
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dimiiiishcs  in  equal  projmrtion  as  the  improvements  efTecteil  in 
tlie  institutions  increase  the  j)robabilities  of  health  and  safety 
for  the  infant. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  heavy  expenditure  accruin<^  from 
the  system.  When  foundlinj^  hospitals  were  first  introduced 
into  France  the  expenditure  was  calculated  not  to  exceed 
40,()00  francs  annually,  but  it  soon  greatly  supassed  this  limit, 
and  compelleil  the  state  to  levy  direct  taxes  for  the  special 
purpos<‘  of  maintaining  the  hospitals,  the  expenses  having 
increased  to  more  than  ten  millions  of  francs  annually.  Of  the 
l)7,77o,(^J^  francs,  the  total  amount  of  the  expeiuliture  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  hos|)itals  for  the  years  1824 — 1833  in¬ 
clusive,  eleven  and  a  half  millions  were  taken  from  the  standing 
funds  of  the  hos|)itals  themselves;  two  millions  from  some 
special  revenue,  such  as  fines,  <kc.,  which  the  state  apjnopriated 
t<»  that  purpose  ;  twenty-one  and  a  half  millions  were  Icvi^'d 
from  the  parishes  where  the  hos|)itals  are  situatinl,  and  si\lv 
millions  from  the  various  (le|)artments.  The  department  of 
Uhone  and  Lyons  had  to  contribute  annually  700,000  francs; 
while  the  expenditure  of  the  hospitals  at  Paris  alone  exceeds 
1,()00, 000 francs,  'fhe  expenditure  is  on  the  increase  desj)itt‘  the 
lesscming  of  the  individual  expenses  :  at  Lyons,  fin*  instance,  in 
182(i,  83  francs,  40  cents  was  the  sum  paid  for  the  board  of  a 
foundling,  while  in  1833  it  only  cost  00  francs,  87  cents.  The 
same  reduction  also  took  place  in  Paris,  where  in  1824,  the 
board  of  a  toinuUing  cost  as  much  as  119  francs,  82  cents; 
while  in  1833  it  was  reduced  to  104  francs,  45  cents. 

After  all  it  is  evident  that  the  evil  can  only  lx*  (‘radicated 


with  the  systcMu  itself,  and  if  the  stab*  be  determin(‘d  not  to 
bear  the  heavy  burden  any  longer,  it  were  far  better  openly  to 
disavow  the  principle  and  abandon  the  system  altogether,  than 
to  attempt  to  counteract  its  effects  by  a  sort  of  underhand 
mamruvre.  Indt*cd,  it  is  incomprehensible  Innv  clear-sighU'd 


men  such  as  lerme  and  Monfalcon,  though  they  plainly  see 
and  com])lain  of  the  moral  and  physical  evils  arising  out  of  the 
Homan  (^atholic  system,  should  still  ap|)rove  of  the  principle; 
and  at  the  same  time  projmse  remedies  which  evidently  give  it 
the  lie.  We  shall,  however,  leave  our  French  neighbors  to 
themselves,  aware  that  they,  of  all  nations,  are  the  last  to  bear 
patiently  the  burden  of  h(*avy  taxes  merely  because  they  are 
sanctioned  by  custom.  The  French  have  before  them  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  (lerman  States,  and  more  es])(*ciallv  th(*  example 
ol  i.ngland,  wiiich  latter  country,  after  many  fruitless  tri.ds,  at 
last  determined  to  Liivt*  up  the  system  of  foundling  hospitals 
altoy;ether  :  and  it  does  not  aj)])ear  to  fare  the  worse  lor  it. 

f.ven  (  atholic  Russia,  which  generally  models  her  in>titu- 
tiuns  aft(T  those  of  the  french,  has  not  sutfered  the  establish- 
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iiuMit  of'  new  hospitals  in  its  two  capitals  since  18U8.  Ami  wc 
may  ventnre,  in  concinsion,  to  predict  that  thom^h  vanity  may 
prevent  the  French  from  acknowledginjj:  in  plain  words  that  the 
(lernmnic  nations  have  at  all  times  evinced  more  tact  and 
sounder  judgment  in  their  views  on  social  relations,  they  will 
ere  long  contrive  to  discover  in  the  cpiestion  at  issue,  as  they 
have  done  on  many  other  occasions,  if  not  a  new  form,  at  least 
an  originnl  name  for  their  conversion  to  the  (ierinan  system, 
without  avowing,  at  the  same  time,  the  fallacy  of  their  twisting 
one. 


Art.  VI.  1.  DlmTfdtions  on  Vnaeconiplishiul  Vropluro.  Ily  William 
Snkll  Fiiacncy. 

±  The  Si  cond  Adrcnt  of  Christ  the  blessed  llofw  of  the  Church.  Jly  W. 

FawirK,  D.I). 

il.  'The  Personal  Ueign  of  ('hrist.  Hy  Ohlando  T.  Doiiuin,  A.lh, 
Trinity  College,  l)ui)liu. 

1.  The  Millennium  a  SinrUmd  State.  mA  a  Persomd  Uehtn.  lly  John 
J  KITKRSON. 

Ti.  An  Elucidation  of  the  Projihecn'.s^  being  an  E.rjmition  of  the  Hooks  if 
Daniel  and  the  Ixevelafion^  Hy  Joskimi  Tyso. 

d.  Mlllenarianism  Vnscriptural ;  or  a  Glance  at  some  of  the  i'onse- 
ijuences  of  that  Theory. 

7-  The  (Question,  JVill  Christ's  Reign  during  the  Millennium  In'  Perso¬ 
nal  ?  answered  from  Scrij^ure.  *  By  Ciiaules  AIohkison,  Belfust. 

h.  Israel's  Return  ;  or  Palestine  Regaineil.  By  Josi:rii  Klisiia  Fhkk- 

•MAN. 

T^IIE  j)rophecies  of'  Scripture,  notwithstanding  all  the  unjiro- 
■"*  fitahle  speculation  and  the  unchristian  tempers  with  which 
they  have  been  perplexed  and  dishonored,  still  maintain  their 
prominence  as  subjects  of  inquiry  ;  and  many  who  have  heen 
accused  of  regarding  them  wdth  too  much  carelessness  and 
neglect,  are  coming  forward  to  prove  that  the  charge  was 
groundless,  and  that  though  they  did  not  obtrude  their  views 
unduly  in  their  public  instructions  from  the  pulpit,  nor  throw 
themselves  with  indecent  haste  into  the  arena  of  controversy, 
yet  that  they  were  not  unmindful  of  the  im|)ortance  of  studying 
the  w  hole  scheme  of  prophecy,  and  forming  a  decided  judgment 
on  the  questions  which  have  so  long  vexed  and  divid(*d  the 
Christian  church. 

have  no  doubt  that  from  hence  a  considerahle  amount  f)f 
Cfooil  has  arisen,  and  that  the  fanatical  extravagancies  which 
^  2  o 
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have  accompanied  it,  will  wear  themselves  out,  or  soon  retire 
from  the  sight  of  sober  and  sacred  elucidation. 

'fhe  students  of  prophecy  who  pursue  their  inquiries  with  a 
devout  and  diffident  spirit,  have  long  been  aware  that  their 
chief  difficulties  lie,  not  in  the  grand  outline,  but  in  the  detail. 

It  is  to  this  that  the  very  judicious  comment  of  Sir  Isaac  N(‘w- 
ton  on  the  words  of  Daniel  may  most  appropriately  be  applied. 
The  vision  is  ‘  seided  unto  the  time  of  the  end  and  before  that 
time,  if  not  altogether  clothed  in  obscurity,  it  will  be  suscej)tible 
of  oidy  a  very  partial  and  imperfect  interpretation.  Yet  ought 
not  this  to  deter  those  who  are  qualified  for  the  task  from  using 
diligently  all  legitimate  means  for  obtaining  clear  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  views  as  far  as  they  advance,  and  to  leave  what  is  now 
inexplicable  to  the  develo])ment  of  time.  The  prophecies  stand 
not  as  anomalies  in  the  moral  and  sj)iritual  world  ;  they  are  in 
this  respect  on  a  footing  with  many  other  mysteries  which  it 
known  and  confessed  will  never  be  fully  explained  or  uiuh  r- 
st(M)d  ;  but  of  which  it  has  never  been  said  that  the  time, 
and  pains,  and  learning  devoted  to  them  have  been  thrown 
away.  Who,  indeed,  would  even  dare  to  insinuate  that  this  is 
the  case?  Who  will  say  that  the  laborious  volumes  which  have 
been  written  on  predestination,  free  will,  the  origin  of  evil,  the 
incarnation,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  have  been  utterly 
futile  \  Certaiidy  the  main  body  of  the  difficulty  has  not  been 
removed  ;  and  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  reasoning,  and  in- 
dispost'd  to  research,  little  benefit  may  accrue ;  for  the  case  is 
not  similar  to  that  of  an  invention  or  discovery,  in  which  the 
public  may  at  their  ease,  without  care  or  trouble,  reap  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  the  silent,  and  patient,  and  laborious  researches 
of  the  learned  may  have  procured  for  them.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  case  in  which  each  individual  must  labor  for  himself ; 
and  whatever  advantages  he  would  derive,  he  must  gain  by  his 
own  exertions.  That  which  lies  before  him  is  a  process  of 
abstract  reasoning,  and  he  must  travel  through  it  for  himself, 
or  he  will  not  be  able  to  appreciate  the  conclusion  to  which  it 
leads;  the  utmost  reach  of  extraneous  assistance  is  to  point  out 
to  him  the  steps  by  which  he  may  proceed  in  order  at  last  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion.  It  is,  therefore,  only  to  those  who 
have  themselves  gone  through  the  requisite  process  on  subjects 
such  as  we  have  alluded  to,  that  a  true  appeal  can  be  made  as 
to  the  value  of  the  studies,  or  of  the  works  that  have  been 
written  on  them ;  but  surely  there  will  be  none  of  these  who 
uill  think  that  they  have  gained  nothing,  and  who  will  not 
declare,  that  though  some  obscurity  may  still  remain,  yet  that  a 
general  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  whole  question — that  the 
apparent  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  which  seemed  to 
attach  to  it,  have  in  great  measure  vanished — and,  in  fine,  they 
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will  be  conscious  that  they  do  know  more,  and  understand 
more  than  before  they  attempted  the  investigation.  And  tims 
it  is  with  regard  to  the  prophecies.  The  best  commentaries 
and  expositions  have  confessedly  failed  in  pvinj^^  suHicient  and 
satisfactoiy  explanations,  and  ot)iers  seem  only  to  have  rendered 
‘  darkness  visible but  yet,  to  the  sober  minded  student,  there 
has  resulted  a  sort  of  general  illumination  ;  he  feels  that  he 
knows  more  of  the  grand  scheme  of  providence,  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  j)rinciples  and  system  of  divine  government,  and  that  he 
can  trace  some  of  its  footsteps  more  accurately. 

But  it  is  only  by  the  cautious  and  sober-minded  student 
that  such  benefits  may  be  reaped.  Piety  is,  indeed,  indispen¬ 
sable  ;  without  it  no  intellectual  capacity,  no  aj)titudc  for  sci¬ 
entific,  philosophical,  or  critical  research  can  be  acx:epted  as 
alone  sufficient  for  an  exposition  of  the  mysteries  of  prophecy. 
But  piety  associated  with  a  radical  defect  of  judgment — piety 
in  alliance  with  a  heated  imagination — piety  which  regards  it¬ 
self  as  an  object  of  divine  favoritism  rather  than  as  the  |)roduct 
of  divine  grace  operating  l)y  scriptural  intfuence  instead  of 
miraculous  inspiration — piety  enthralled  by  such  conditions  we 
regard  as  a  total  discpialification  for  this,  or  indeed  any  other 
study  involving  the  character  of  religion  and  the  final  interests 
of  the  church  of  (i(Kf. 

To  persons  who  in  any  remarkable  degree  fall  under  this 
category  the  language  of  prophecy  acts  as  a  kind  of  ignis  fatiius, 
and  misleads  by  its  deceitful  and  fatal  facility  of  a|)|)lication. 
\V  hether  with  respect  to  j)ast  or  [)assing  events,  they  are  be¬ 
trayed  into  the  most  strange  and  dangerous  delusions.  Indeed, 
from  whatever  cause,  most  of  the  writers  who  have  undertaken 
to  publish  commentaries  on  the  projdiecies  have  num^  or  less 
furnished  an  illustration  of  this  unfortunate  fact.  The  sacred 
words  seem  to  have  Ixien  tortured  into  every  form  that  human 
ingenuity  could  devise  or  human  perversity  desire;  and  thus 
they  have  been  made  to  countenance  not  only  crude  ami  wild 
specidations,  but  sometimes  the  practical  bearing  of  these  spe¬ 
culations  has  threatened  the  very  constitution  and  framework 
of  civil  society.  So  early  as  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  did 
something  of  this  kind  take  place,  and  to  such  an  extent  did  it 
soon  proceed,  that  the  Apocalypse  itself  fell  into  disre[)utc  ;  and 
the  same  spirit — though  we  must  own  in  some  of  its  less  viru¬ 
lent  forms — has  descended  to  our  times.  Without,  however, 
further  enlarging  in  our  descrijition  of  such  erroneous  interjire- 
tations,  as  each  has  its  precise  cause  from  whence  it  has  arisen, 
by  pointing  out  these  we  may  guard  the  future  inquirer  against 
their  ensnaring  influence,  however  temptingly  they  may  lie  in  his 
way. 

I’he  first  and  most  fundamental  rule  for  all  exjiositors,  and 
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(‘specially  for  expositors  of  prophecy,  is  a  genuine  and  correct 
system  of  verbal  criticism,  sedulously  avoiding  whatever  may 
appear  false  and  Hiinsy.  In  order  to  proceed  with  the  best 
founded  hopes  of  success,  the  true  reading  of  a  passage  ought 
to  be  sought  for  diligently,  by  comparing  the  best  editions  ;  and 
if  possible,  manuscripts  of  the  sacred  oracles.  When  the  read¬ 
ing  has  been  decided  on,  there  must  follow  the  genuine  meaning 
of  the  terms  ;  and  particularly  when  there  is  a  shadow  of  doid)t 
concerning  them,  it  should  be  gathered  by  carefully  comparing 
the  various  passages  in  which  they  occur,  whether  in  sacred  or 
profane  writers,  instead  of  simply  trusting  to  the  authority  of 
lexicographers,  as  is  too  often  tlie  case.  Next  comes  the  gram¬ 
matical  semse  of  the  whole  sentence,  which  should  be  well  and 
thoroughly  weighed  before  it  is  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the 
prophecy,  and  much  more  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  decipher 
and  apply  it.  How  little  this  has  Imen  attended  to  by  the 
advocates  of  the  modern  millennium  scheme  their  absurd  inter¬ 
pretations  too  plainly  show ; — by  neglecting  this  canon  of  all 
fair  exposition  they  have  j)laced  among  the  unaccomj>lish('d 
proplu'cies  some  that  have  undoubtedly  been  fulfilled,  and  in- 
tnKiuc(‘d  much  vagueness  and  unnecessary  dithculties  among 
others  whose  meaning  and  a]>plication  seem  far  from  doubtful. 
Mr.  .letlerson  has  assumed,  that  there  is  not  a  single  passage 
which  speaks  of  the  pei*sonal  and  ])rotracted  reign  of*  Christ 
uju>n  earth  in  |)lain  and  une(piivocal  terms;  and  he  shows  that 
om*  of  the  passages  on  which  the  millenarians  lay  great  str(‘ss 
conveys  no  such  id(‘a.  ‘The  coming’  of  (’hrist  to  destroy  ‘the 
‘  man  of  sin,  he  affirms,  does  not  warrant  their  interpretation 
of  it.  Availing  himself  of  the  rule  we  have  laid  down,  he  re¬ 
marks, 


‘  It  is  very  cununon  in  the  Scriptures  to  speak  of  any  remarkable 
visitation  of  divine  mercy  or  justice  as  ‘  the  C(miing  of  the  Lord,’  when 
it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  nothing  ]>crsonal  is  intended.  A  few  pas¬ 
sages  only  can  be  cited  ;  ‘He  shall  c(»me  down  like  rain  upon  the 
mown  grass  ’  (Ps.  Ixxii.  ti),  ‘  I]ow  thy  heavens,  ()  Lord,  and  cinne 
ilown  (Ps.  cxliv.  a).  ‘  llehold,  the  Lord  rideth  upon  a  swift  cloud, 

and  shall  come  into  Egypt*  (Isaiah  xix.  1).  ‘  fhe  Lord  cometh  out  of 

his  place  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  for  their  iniipiity.  His 
going  forth  is  prepared  as  the  morning,  and  he  shall  come  unto  us  as 
the  rain,  ^xc.  (Hosea  vi.  3),  ‘  Hehohl  the  Lord  cometh  out  of  his 

]>lace,  and  will  come  down  and  tread  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth’ 
(Mindi  i.  3).  !f  you  will  be  at  the  pains  to  look  at  these  verses  in 
their  several  connexions,  you  will  see  at  once  that  nothing  personal  is 
meant.  In  like  manner  when  the  Saviour  sjiake  of  cotuintf  to  establish 
his  gos]H*l  kingdom,  it  is  evident  that  he  intended  nothing  personal  : 

\  erily  1  say  unto  you,  there  be  some  standing  hen*  who  shall  not 
taste  t>t  deatli  till  they  si*e  the  Son  ot  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom 
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(Matt.  xvi.  23).  This  prophecy  was  literally  fultilled  on  the  day  oi' 
i*entec(»st,  when  the  Son  of  ^lan  was  revealed  in  the  plenitude  and 
power  of  his  savinj^  grace  and  ndraculons  agency.  So  also  when  he 
speaks  of  his  coining  to  destroy  Jerusalem  :  ‘  For  as  the  lightning 
couieth  out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west  ;  so  shall  the 
coining  of  the  Son  of  iMan  he.  For  wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there 
will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together  ’  (Matt.  xxiv.  27,  23).  The 
reference  plainly  is  to  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Homan  armies  ;  and 
the  ‘  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  ’  was  the  inlliction  of  his  judgment  in 
its  destruction.  When  a  similar  phraseology  then  is  employed  re- 
sjiecting  his  interposition  to  destroy  jxipery,  it  cannot  with  any  pro¬ 
priety  lie  concluded  that  it  must  be  personally  intended.  The  evidence 
of  holy  Scripture  is  on  the  other  side,  and  forbids  us  to  entertain  the 
thought  of  a  personal  coming,  unless  some  text  were  adduced  which 
unequivocally  asserted  it.  The  one  to  which  so  much  importance 
is  here  attached,  is  itself  a  refutation  of  the  ])ersonal  scheme  ;  ‘  'i'hen 
shall  that  ^\’icked  be  revealed,  whom  /he  Lord  shali  consume  with  the 
spirit  of  his  inouthy  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his 
coming  ’  (2  Thess.  ii.  3).  Is  not  the  last  clause  fairly  explained  by 
the  preceding  one  ?  Hesides,  the  temporal  power  of  piqu'ry  is  already 
destroyed  ;  its  spiritual  power  is  that  of  err(>r,  which  truth  will  over- 
ctnne  ;  and  even  this  is  vastly  inferior  now  to  what  it  was  when  Luther 
came  forth  single-handed  to  attack  it  by  truth  alone.  And  further, 
the  coming  of  the  Saviour  to  destroy  antichrist,  is  plainly  distinguished 
in  this  very  connexion  from  his  coming  to  judge  the  world.  For  the 
first  object  he  is  described  as  ^  riding  on  a  white  horse,  and  clothed 
with  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood,*  but  for  the  latter,  as  ‘  seated  on  a 
great  white  throne,  and  from  his  face  the  earth  and  the  heavens  llee 
away.*  The  f(»rmer  is  placed  before  the  millennium,  the  latter  after 
it.  The  etfects  of  the  former  coining  are  the  destructi«ni  of  his  enemies 
by  the  wind  of  his  mouth,  the  binding  of  Satan,  and  the  revival  and 
]»revalence  of  true  religion  for  a  thousand  years  ;  but  the  effects  of  the 
latter  emning  are  the  resurrection  and  judgment  i>f  all  the  dead,  the 
renovation  of  the  mundane  system,  and  the  introduction  of  the  final 
state.’ — pp.  47 — 4i). 

The  next  thing  iifterthegrainniaticul  ineuningancl  tin*,  approved 
reading  and  genuine  scope  of  a  jirophecy  have  l)(;en  establisheil, 
is  to  distinguish  btdween  the  literal  and  the  symbolical,  and  to 
affix  to  the  latter  in  all  cases,  upon  scrijitural  princijiles,  its 
right  ap])lication.  We  grieve  to  say  that  Mr.  Chauncy,  and 
writers  from  whom  he  has  derived  many  of  the  illustrations  of 
Ins  views,  give  themselves  little  trouble  to  discriminate  in  this 
matter;  whatever  best  scpiares  and  harmonizes  with  their 
scheme  they  adopt,  and  make  the  literal  and  symholical  change 
places  in  a  inost  whimsical  and  arbitrary  manner  when  a  pre- 
millennial  advent,  the  restoration  of  Israel  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Judaism  in  l^alestine,  are  tin*  affirmatives  to  he  main¬ 
tained.  While  authors  of  this  stamp  thus  use  the  language  of 
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1  -A  if  thev  were  but  mere  fami- 

prophecy,  and  •  meaning  as  evident  as  tlic 

liar  ‘  household  words,  ami  mem  ^ 

terms  sorted,  arranged,  and  established 

duel  object  of  ^2’  them,  and  in  many  cases,  we  are 

specific  rules  ol  interp  ®  „„  Among  these  the  palm  is 

bound  to  say,  p  •  we  refer  to  his  admirable 

udonbtedly  ^  ^  of  the  prophecies  The 

haptcr  on  the  b  ,.  l>ipb  is  the  principal  medium  ot  pio- 
system  of  in  „atJire  and  history,  and  it  is 

phctic  revelation  has  ds  or  -  .  j„,(l  the  scantiness 

‘only  from  the  darkness  of  V»e  It  .peaks 

of  words,  that  the  clue  has  ‘  ^  j  through  the  medium  of 
by  pictures  rather  tlnnt  '^yfO''‘f®;ti‘;rmedium^^ 
those  pictures,  rather  than  g  precision,  the  nature 

„rt  K'  matters  1>“  j  te  ‘  sciifttinil  Wcr..gljlJ;ics,» 

to  the  symbols;  this,  witn  r  ,,  import  ot  each 

-  rurnished  by  Scripture  dself  i  uml  w  hen  Uic  1 
.  hieroglvphic  is  thus  ‘^^ained  idierc  is  in 
‘  translating  (as  it  were)  an  '“^yog  mV.  I'aber’s 

<  '■'diS«^;r’*^«^oology  two  classes, 

jrraiui  division  ot  the  pro}  ,  v  represent  abstract  ideas, 

one  of  which  contains  such  ^  f.^^md  the  other  such 

and  are  \)urcly  metaphorical  ,  “  •  j  obiects  or  events 

us  rejiresent  tlie  naUinil  or  2sses  he  shows 

in  the  natural  or  spiritual  work  .  .  "  .  .^jjaivisions  ;  and 

to  contain  divisions,  and  the  ‘  (_iie  obscurity  and 

thus  after  judicious  parting  am  •  <  r;  the  prophetic 

iiiicertainty  which  at  first  "1?!’®*''^^  •  .ome  sood  measure 

SMiibols  is  with  little  lurtlici  ‘  '  *  \Ve  fear,  however,  that 

much  will  remain  inexpbca  evstem  of  bieroglyi'hics 

coinplcte  knowledge  '**'‘1  ,,  .i  •  y  .diools  of  tliV  pro- 

seeiiis  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Uebiew  sthoois 

Not  less  important  than  a  right 

,.f  the  symbols,  is  consistent  tntepmtation.  supplies 

confused  w  ith  figurative  signification.  •  ^  .triking  one, 

• . _ _  ..fihw  «trnn.TC  amaliiamation.  a  i-V'S;  f- . 


earth  during  the  «‘dlennmm,  is  ins  taKii.g  m  ^ 

fourth  verso  in  the  tourteenth  chaptt  ^  ‘  o]vill  stand  uiion 

said  that  in  that  day  the  teet  ot  the  ihe  eLt; 

‘  the  mount  ot  Olives,  wh'cl' t**  -■:,i  the  midst  thereol 

‘  and  that  the  mount  ot  Olives  shall  c'eaie  ,, 

‘  toward  the  east  and  toward  the  that  it 

•  verv  creat  vallev,’  &c.  ,•  and  also  the  sixteenth  lei.c, 
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‘  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that  is  left  of'  all  the  nations 
*  which  come  against  Jerusalem,  shall  even  go  up  from  year  to 
‘  year  to  worship  the  King,  the  I.ord  of  hosts,  and  to  keep  the 
‘  feast  of  tabernacles/  But  the  *  living  waters,*  in  the  eighth 
verse,  he  understands  jig urathely  signifying  the  diffusion  of 
Christian  knowledge  and  the  various  other  blessings  which  the 
world  at  large  are  to  enjoy  as  the  fruits  of  the  Uedeemer's 
reign.  Now,  it  is  unfair  and  contrary  to  all  just  exegetical 
principles,  that  two  parts  of  one  description,  which  is  apparently 
nomogeneous,  and  which  we  apjirehend  cannot  be  shown  to  be 
otherwise,  should  be  thus  discordantly  interpreted.  It  ought 
uudouhtedly  to  be  wholly  literal  or  wholly  figurative ;  and 
whether  one  or  the  other,  let  common  sense  and  the  analogy  of 
Scripture  decide.  If  it  be  taken  literally,  it  involves  the  literal 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  temple  and  worship ;  but  if  the  New 
Testament  assures  us  these  are  finally  abolished,  of  course  the 
true  interjiretation  cannot  be  a  literal  one,  and  it  is  nec(*ssarv, 
therefore,  to  admit  that  it  must  be  taken  figuratively.  Conse¬ 
quently,  too,  the  whole,  and  not  merely  a  part  or  parts  must 
be  considered  figurative.  On  the  absurdity  of  founding  a  Jewish 
polity  which  shall  literally  answer  the  description  of  the  pro 
phet,  and  which  all  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth  shall  re¬ 
cognize  by  going  up  year  by  year  continually  to  kee[)  the  feast 
of  the  tabernacles.  Dr.  Urvvick  remarks: 


‘  One  feels  as  if  persons  wJio  could  seriously  hold  such  views  had  so 
far  merged  judgment,  that  reasonijig  would  scarcely  tell  upon  them,  or 
we  should  he  dis]>osed  to  ask  how  was  Jerusalem  to  contain  them  all  ? 
And  th(»ugh  that  may  he  answered  hy  explaining  that  they  are  to  go 
up,  not  ni  tnassi\  hut  hy  their  representatives,  yet  allowing  this,  if  the 
feast  is  to  last  hut  seven  days,  as  formerly,  how  will  matters  In*  so 
arranged  that  the  deputies  from  all  j)arts  are  to  arrive  at  the  exact  time 
for  the  solemnity  ?  And,  further,  if  it  be  said  that  absences  occa¬ 
sioned  by  accidents  or  other  unavoidable  delays  on  the  road  or  passage, 
will  not  be  visited  w  ith  the  judgments  threatened,  ‘  the  tvill  Ijeing 
taken  for  the  deed^  I  here  demand  under  what  r/c/r,  and  for  what 
intml,  all  the  Gentile  nations  are  to  keep  this  Jewish  festival?  Jhe 
observance  of  the  solemnity,  according  to  the  Mosaic  order,  was  to  Ihi 
confined  to  jiersons  w’ho  w'ere  ‘  Israelites  born,’  and  it  w'as  to  be  ob¬ 
served  by  them  in  ctmimemoration  of  their  forefathers  dwelling  in 
iMHJths  when  Gml  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  hut  such 
an  occurrence  never  t(M>k  place  in  the  history  of  the  (■hinest*,  or  the 
Hussians,  or  the  Tahitians,  or  any  other  pei»ple  ;  s(»  that  still  the  ques- 
ti(»n  returns — What  answ'er  will  Gentile  jiarents  then  give  to  the 
inquiry  which  their  children  will  naturally  projM)se  wijen  they  set*  all 
the  preparations  making  for  the  journey,  ‘What  mkan  ye  hy  this 
sirrice  V  But  I  refrain  from  commenting  longer  on  these  ex|)ositionK. 
I  n  iK'lieve  that  these  things  van  he,  requires  very  strong  faith.  !«» 
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liolieve  that  they  are  taught  as  verities  in  the  book  of  (Jotl  certainlv 
exceeds  the  capacity  of  my  faith/ — Section  iii.,  p.  81. 

Dr.  Urwick’s  views  tliroiigliout  are  regulated  by  tlie  just 
principle  we  have  laid  down,  and  in  this  he  is  l’ollow(‘d  by  Mr. 
.letl’erson  and  Mr.  Dobbin.  Instead  of  literalizing  the  biero- 
glypbics,  and  converting  symbols  into  the  objects  they  only 
darkly  shadow  forth,  they  are  only  intent  upon  discovering  the 
fair  and  legitimate  application  of  each,  either  as  it  stands  alone, 
having  no  parallel,  or  as  it  harmonizes  with  the  general  strain 
of  the  proj)hetic  writings  to  which  it  may  have  an  immediate  or 
remote  relation.  Thus  Mr.  .Jeflerson  happily  exposes  the  absur¬ 
dity  of  the  mode  of  interpretation  adopted  by  the  advocates  of 
the  premillennial  advent  and  the  personal  reign  of  a  thousand 
years.  The  passage  he  selects  is  the  celebrated  vision  in  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  the  Revelation,  the  (irst  six  verses.  In 
jiroof  that  the  literal  interpretation  of  this  text  cannot  he  sus¬ 
tained,  Mr.  Jetlerson  states,  among  others,  the  I’ol lowing  rea- 
st)ns. 


‘  It  is  unfair  to  attempt  such  intcqiretatiun.  The  passage  is  (uie  (d' 
a  series  of  prophetic  visitms,  which  are  all  couched  in  figurative  laiu 
guage,  and  are  interpreted  accordingly.  ‘  Did  the  words  occur,'  a^ 
Dr.  Wardlaw  remarks,  ‘  in  an  historical  or  epistolary  composition,  it 
wiuild  justly  he  j)nuiounced  unnatural  (unless  we  were  specially 
warned  of  the  writer’s  deviation  from  his  usual  style),  to  explain  them 
synd>olically.  \ow  in  a  })rofessedly  symlxdical  hook,  there  is  the  very 
same  force  of  objection  against  their  being  interpreted  literidlij.'  A 
literal  interpretation  of  the  entire  passage  is  not  attemjded  ;  indeed,  is 
im]»ossihle.  It  hdlows  an  interesting  and  sublime  description  of  the 
glorious  triumphs  of  (’hrist  in  his  s])iritual  kingdom,  and  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  j)apal  antichrist,  a  literal  exposition  of  which  is  too 
absurd  to  he  attempted  by  any  man  of  sound  mind.  M  ho,  f(»r  exam¬ 
ple,  ever  imagined  that  C’hrist  has  literally  sword  proceeding  out 
of  his  mouth,’  or  that  he  wears  in  heaven  ‘  a  vesture  dij)ped  in  hl(*od 
The  connexion  of  this  passage  with  that  which  precedes  it,  is  such  as 
to  show  the  close  consecutiveness  both  of  the  revelations,  and  of  the 
facts  revealed.  There  is  no  mark  of  transition,  nor  any  change  ot 
style.  S(»  olwious,  indeed,  is  this,  that  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  render  literally  the  former  part  of  the  text  j  ‘  the 
dragon,  the  binding  with  a  chain,  and  the  sealing,’  arc  allowed  by  all 
to  Ik‘  symlxdical.  ‘  \\  hy  then  are  we  immediatelv  to  make  a  transi- 
ti«»n  fnun  the  symlndical  to  the  literal ;  from  the  style  of  ])rophecv  t(» 
the  style  of  history  ?’  or  why  must  we  blend  the  two  modes  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  same  passage?  Hut  even  where  the  literal  interpretation 
is  attempted,  it  fails  at  the  very  point  where  it  is  most  im])ortant  that 
it  sliouhl  hold  ;  and  instead  of  livinq  souls  of  martvrs  reigning  with 
(  hrist,  it  gives  !is  \riscu  aud  glorified  hodivs.' — ]>p.  10,  II. 
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The  nnsap|)lying  of  particular  prophecies  is  anotlier  source  of 
confusion  among  the  expositors  of  tliis  obscure  department  of 
revelation.  Such,  for  instance,  as  those  against  many  of  tlie 
nations  of  antiquity.  ‘It  is  true  that  there  is  a  moral  analogy 
‘  in  the  dispensations  of  providence,  and  by  consequence,  the 
*  divine  judgments,  in  ancient  times,  may  be  rightly  held  forth 
‘  as  a  beacon  and  warning  to  our  own.  The  practical  lesson  to 
‘  he  deduced  is,  that  if  God  spared  not  the  sinful  nations  of 
‘  antiquity,  it  behoves  us  to  beware  lest  he  spare  not  us.  Ne- 
‘  vertheless  this  is  not  the  primary  sense  of  the  denunciations 
‘  against  the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  &c. ;  and  they  must  not 
‘  he  primarily  applied  to  the  modern  nations  of  Europe.*  To 
these  latter  they  can  only  refer  in  a  secondary  or  accommodated 
sense.  Strictly  sj)eaking,  the  denunciations  have  been  long 
ago  fultilled  ;  the  nations  against  whom  they  were  j)rophecied 
have  long  since  received  their  punishment,  have  sunk  into  in¬ 
significance,  and  have  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Those  ])recise  threatenings  will  never  again  be  executed  ;  not 
even  will  the  mystical  antitype  of  the  Chaldean  Babylon  sutfer 
the  very  woes  announced  against  her  precursor.  In  short,  ex- 
cept  by  way  of  general  analogy,  nothing  of  all  this  belongs 
either  to  our  own  or  to  future  times. 

On  our  Lend’s  awfully  magnificent  and  terrible  predictions  of 
the  destruction  of  .lerusalem,  which  some  have  explained  as 
having  a  twofold  apj)lication — referring  ultimately  if  not  ehi(*fiy 
to  the  day  of  judgment.  Dr.  IJrwick  ventures  the  following 
suggestion.  It  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  ingenious  and 
prol)able. 

‘  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  anatomise  this  projdiccy,  and 
exhibit  separately  the  parts  which  relate  to  the  invasion  of  Judea  and 
desolation  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  the  parts  which  regard  tlie 
judgment  of  tlie  world  at  the  last  day.  I  have  not  met  with  any 
thing  satisfactory  in  this  way.  If  any  man  could  have  done  it  well, 
bishop  Horsley  was  the  man  ;  he  had  learning,  ingenuity,  power,  and 
determination  enough  for  it.  Yet  one  cannot  read  the  sermon  in 
which  he  attempts  to  separate  the  prophecy  (d*  the  ‘  coming  *  from  the 
])rophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  without  feeling  that  a  giant 
is  grap])ling  with  a  difficulty  he  cannot  master.  The  statement  of  our 
b<»rd,  *  \’^erily,  I  say  unto  you,  this  generation  shall  not  pass  till  all 
these  things  he  fulfilled,’  puts  it,  I  think,  beyond  (piesthui,  that  the 
whole  range  of  the  prediction  was  to  hav'e  an  accomj)lishment  befiirt* 
the  then  ])resent  age  of  human  beings  should  all  have  died  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

‘  I  venture  to  suggest  whether  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with 
the  various  circumstances  detailed  as  connected  with  it,  was  not  iii- 
‘piired  after  hy  the  disci])les,  and  foret(dd  by  our  Saviour  as  a  ‘  skjn  ’ 
‘•r  ‘  /!//>'  ’  of  his  second  advent,  and  of  the  final  judgment  I  believe 
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the  word  ‘  sign  *  is  commonly  taken  us  meaning  a  *  token  ’  or  ‘  prinif 
hut  from  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  gospels,  I  think  it  rather  intends 
a  ‘  type,*  or  a  thing  which  corresponds  with  another,  and  which  may 
l»e  taken  as  an  illustration  of  it  upon  a  small  or  inferior  scale.  ‘  'fhen 
certiiin  of  the  Scribes  and  of  the  Pharisees  answered,  saying,  Master, 
we  would  see  a  sign  from  thee.  But  he  answered  and  said  unto  them, 
an  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign  ;  and  there 
shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it,  but  the  sign  of  the  pn^phet  Jonas  :  for  as 
Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale’s  belly  ;  so  shall 
the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth.* — Matt.  xii.  38 — 40.  On  another  occasion  the  Jews  demanded 
of  him,  ‘  What  sign  showest  thou  then,  that  we  may  see,  and  believe 
tliee  ?  what  dost  tlani  work  ?  Our  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  de¬ 
sert  ;  as  it  is  written.  He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  to  eat  ’ — as 
tlnaigh  the  daily  supply  of  manna  to  the  Israelites  were  a  type  (►r  siyn 
to  the  Israelites  of  the  doctrine  which  he  promulgated  to  them.  Our 
Lord  in  reply  to  their  request  for  a  ‘  sign,’  at  once  referred  to  himself 
as  the  glorious  reality  of  which  the  manna  Moses  gave  to  the  Israelites 
was  properly  the  type  or  ‘  sign.’  See  John  vi.  30,  ^c.  Every  reader 
will  recollect  that  the  prophets  often,  when  delivering  divine  messages 
to  the  ^H'ople,  accompanied  them  with  symlxdic  actions,  and  these 
symbolic  actions  were  signs.  I  give  but  one  examj)le  from  many. 

‘  Thou  also,  smi  of  man,  take  thee  a  tile,  and  lay  it  before  thee,  ami 
|H>urtiay  upon  it  the  city,  even  Jerusalem.  And  lay  siege  against  it, 
and  build  a  fort  against  it,  and  cast  a  mount  against  it  ;  set  the  cam]) 
also  against  it,  and  set  battering  rams  against  it  round  about.  More¬ 
over  take  thou  unto  thee  an  iron  ])an,  and  set  it  for  a  wall  of  iron 
between  thee  and  the  city  :  and  set  thy  face  against  it,  and  it  shall  he 
besieged,  and  thou  shalt  lay  siege  against  it.  This  shall  be  a  sign  to 
the  Imuse  of  Israel.’ — I'^z.ekiel  iv.  1 — 3. 

‘  If  the  idea  now  thrown  out  be  correct,  it  at  once  settles  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  twofold  reference  of  the  prophecy  which  this  note 
regards,  and  shows  that  instead  of  portioning  it  out,  so  that  stime 
statements  of  it  should  be  made  to  foretell  events  that  occurred  within 
titty  years  after  it  was  delivered,  while  other  statements  of  it  regard 
events  that  have  not  yet  transpired,  the  whole  of  it  is  the  prophecy  of 
a  SIGN — a  ‘  sign  *  ujion  a  scale  of  unequalled  grandeur,  and  tyjiifyiiig 
a  reality  of  incomparably  greater  magnitude  and  moment  still — a  ‘  jiro- 
phiTv  of  a  sign,’  which  being  fulfilled,  will  involve  both  the  pattern 
and  the  pledge  of  the  ultimate  reality  signified.  Consequently  the 
fvhtde  of  it  had  a  fulfilment  in,  and  shortly  previous  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  to  have  another  fulfilment  at  the 
second  coming  of  the  L>rd.’— pp.  5,  (),  Note. 

But  perhaps  the  most  prolific  source  of  all  errors  on  jirojilieti- 
cal  subjt'cfs,  lias  been  the  bending  and  coloring  historical 
e\ents,  in  order  to  make  them  fit  a  particular  prophecy,  or  tally 
with  a  particular  hvnotbesis;  a  presumptuous  and  perilous 
undertaking,  ado|)te()  by  a  great  number  of  expositors,  all  dit- 
fiTinii  from  one  another  with  regard  tothe  application  of  tlu‘  sniin* 
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prediction.  Witness  for  example,  the  enumeration  of  the  ten 
kiiii^doins  into  which  the  Roman  emj)ire  was  to  be  divided.  In 
the  vision  of  the  ten  horned  beast,  the  commentators  saw  that 
thev  were  bound  to  find  ten  kingdoms,  three  of  which  were  to 
fall  before  an  eleventh.  Accordingly,  there  are  j)erhaps  a 
dozen  lists  of  such  kingdoms,  and  eacli  list  ]>recisely  tallies  with 
the  conditions  of  the  prophecy,  yet  all  are  dissimilar  and  dis¬ 
cordant.  Certainly  nothing  of  this  kind  could  have  happened 
had  not  the  commentators  intentionally,  or  unintentionally  fit¬ 
ted  the  event  to  the  prediction,  insteail  of  simply  selecting  an 
event  which  would  actually  and  of  itself  correspond.  Before  an 
interpreter  can  be  qualified  to  read  history  by  the  light  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  and  apply  prophecy  again  to  the  facts  of  history,  he  must 
be  able  to  ascertain  the  precise  relative  importance,  ami  the  real 
definite  character,  moral  and  political,  of  every  event  that  has 
taken  place  upon  the  great  theatre  of  the  world  during  the  la})se 
of  its  six  thousand  years.  And  who  is  equal  to  a  task  like  this; 
where  are  the  histories  to  be  found  ?  How  many  kings  and 
kingdoms  may  have  passed  aw  ay  w  ithout  a  record  ;  and  of  those 
of  whom  there  is  still  some  memorial,  how'  opposite  are  the  ac¬ 
counts  given  by  different  historians,  and  how'  diflicult,  nay, 
often  how  impossible  it  is  to  determine  which  is  the  true  t)ne  ? 
Historians  who  agree  as  to  the  main  facts  in  substance,  yet  trace 
them  to  such  contrary  sources,  ascribe  them  to  such  contrary 
motives,  invest  them  w  ith  such  different  degrees  of  importance, 
give  them  such  an  opj)osite  moral  character,  that  it  would  seem 
we  must  be  utterly  at  fault  when  we  are  required  to  show  their 
reference  to  a  prophecy,  which  describes  events  only  by  their 
real  im|)ortance  and  their  true  moral  character. 

If  on  some  occasions  prophecies  have  been  tortured  for  the 
purpose  of  this  spurious  and  dangerous  aj)plication,  the  very 
doubtfulness  and  indistinctness  of  history  has  more  fn*quently 
rendered  the  process  unnecessary.  The  interpreter  takes  uj)on 
himself  the  character  of  historian,  as  w  ell  as  commentator.  4  hat 
is,  he  arranges  the  facts  according  to  an  order  of  his  own — sup- 
l^lies  deficiencies  from  his  imagination  assisted  by  doubtful  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  obliterates  what  he  may  deem  superfluous  and 
not  exactly  suited  to  his  purpose.  But  even  where  there  is 
sufficient  vigour  of  mind  and  of  princijile  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  thus  tampering  with  history  as  we  find  it,  to  the  wisest 
and  most  discreet  it  often  proves  uncertain  and  dangerous 
ground.  We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  with  regard  to  the 
grand  outline  of  prophecy,  and  the  scheme  of  providence,  his¬ 
tory  is  not  to  be  consulted.  Imperfect  as  it  is  in  everything 
truly  important  and  which  links  prophecy  and  providence  to¬ 
gether,  we  have  no  other  guide.  Pagan  historians  and  even  the 
infidel  historian  Gibbon,  furnish  almost  the  w  hole  iKxly  of  facts 
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whicli  are  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  prophecies ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  were  an  historian,  with  different 


general  views  and  principles,  to  travel  over  the  ground  which 
Gibbon  has  occupied,  the  prophecies  w  hich  relate  to  the  latter 
aces  would  be  much  farther  elucidated,  and  there  would  be  infi¬ 
nitely  less  reason  to  complain,  that  although  the  prophetical 
descriptions  are  in  themselves  definite  and  accurate  if  fully 
understood,  and  the  events  of  history  possess  an  equally  definite 
character  if  properly  appreciated ;  yet,  from  the  ignorant  and 
imperfect  data  ot  commentators,  are  often  wrongfully  associated 
and  misapplied.  In  fine,  and  as  a  practical  corollary  to  all  that 
has  been  advanced  on  this  head,  when  we  meet  with  these  mis¬ 
statements  and  misconceptions,  let  it  be  remembered  how  much 
an  habitually  pious  state  of  mind,  a  disposition  to  view^  and 
estimate  all  events  with  reference  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  advancement  of  his  kingdom,  will  tend  to  give  clear  and 
right  notions  of  the  interpretation  of  prophecy.  In  proportion, 
as  this  is  the  case,  we  view  the  prophecies,  as  also  the  whole  of 
the  word  of  God,  under  the  same  aspect,  according  to  the  same 
rules,  from  the  same  eminence,  with  the  same  associations  as  did 
the  sacred  writers  themselves;  and  in  like  proportion  too,  may  it 
be  hoped,  that  our  judgments  respecting  them  will  be  analogous. 
Earthly  cares  and  feelings  dim  the  perceptions,  and  mislead 
the  understanding ;  and  perhaps  we  may  add  that  possibly  the 
chief  reason  w  hy  the  prophecies  are  said  to  be  ‘  sealed  to  the 
‘  time  of  the  end,’  is  that  until  the  kingdoms,  and  parties,  and 
learning,  and  pride,  and  interests  of  this  world  shall  have  passed 
away,  the  scales  will  not  fall  from  the  eyes  of  men,  to  enable 
them  to  see  clearly  the  mysteries  of  providence  and  grace. 

Another  particular  in  relation  to  our  present  subject,  w  hich  is 
so  obvious  that  it  would  appear  superfluous  to  notice,  had  not 
the  neglect  of  it  led  to  very  serious  practical  errors,  is  a  rule 
which,  with  regard  to  scriptural  interpretation  in  general,  no 
man  in  his  senses  thinks  of  violating — namely,  that  isolated 
texts  and  obscure  paragraphs  must  not  be  so  explained  as  in  any 
way  to  contradict  the  general  tenor  of  scripture  in  the  estab¬ 
lished  rules  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  One  part  of 
holy  writ  cannot  stand  in  opposition  to  another;  and  while  there 
is  a^  positive  precept  to  the  contrary,  or  where  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  leads  in  a  contrary  direction,  no  exposition  of  an 
obscure  prophecy  must  be  placed  in  competition.  Thus  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  command  of  our  Saviour  to  ‘  go  and  teach  all  na¬ 
tions,  and  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,’  is  absolute; 
and  wrhen  w’e  meet  wdth  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  which 
assumes  that  the  evangelization  of  the  world  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is 
calculated  to  supersede  human  agency  and  missionary  labours, 
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we  may  be  sure  that  the  interpretation  is  erroneous,  and  how¬ 
ever  plausible  its  appearance,  we  must  confidently  reject  it.  The 
game  may  be  said  of  interpretations  which  have  been  put  forth 
of  late,  and  which  make  the  test  of  Christian  conduct  to  con¬ 
sist  in  studying  certain  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of 
Christian  faith  in  holding  certain  peculiar  views  of  futurity. 
All  such  interpretations  are  a  priori  suspicious,  and  upon  exami¬ 
nation  cannot  fail  to  prove  false. 

One  other  principle,  and  it  is  the  last  we  shall  notice,  as  the 
abuse  of  it  has  been  fraught  with  many  wrong  notions  of  truth, 
and  a  thousand  delusions,  is  that  w  hich  requires  of  every  ex¬ 
positor  of  the  prophetic  scriptures  yet  unfulfilled,  a  sacred  regard 
to  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  and  its  progressive 
advancement  to  its  final  consummation  unamalgamated  with  the 
politics  of  earth,  and  conferring  as  its  highest  rewards  the  glory 
and  felicities  of  heaven.  The  modern  millenarian,  whether  he 
he  found  among  the  clergy  of  a  worldly  sanctuary,  where  the 
l)eggarly  elements  of  earth  are  continually  mixed  up  with  things 
sacred  to  form  an  imposing  hierarchy,  or  whether  he  be  a  con¬ 
vert  from  .Judaism,  his  imagination  filled  with  the  splendors  of 
his  national  glory  which  has  so  long  passed  aw'ay,  and  which 
he  yet  hopes  to  see  restored ;  one  familiar  with  a  visible  head  to 
his  church,  and  the  other  expecting  to  behold  in  the  seed  of 
David,  a  successor  to  fill  his  throne  in  Palestine ;  both  agree 
that  the  millennium,  instead  of  a  spiritual  state,  is  to  be  a  per¬ 
sonal  reign  of  Christ  in  this  world, — upon  this  earth  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years;  and  the  martyrs  and  eminent  saints  are  to  be  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  to  share  with  him  the  cares  and  honours  of 
regal  government.  How  opposed  this  is  to  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  exposition  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  this  period — how 
contrary  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity — and  more  es¬ 
pecially  to  its  spiritual  and  heavenly  tendencies — three  of  the 
writers  at  the  head  of  this  article  have  abundantly  shown.  Mr. 
Dobbin,  we  have  not  quoted,  and  perha[)s  his  style  is  a  little  too 
scholastic,  ornate,  and  pretending,  but  his  argument  is  well  sus¬ 
tained  ;  and  in  referring  to  this  branch  of  the  prophetical  ques¬ 
tion,  he  pursues  it  in  a  strain  of  Christian  eloquence.  We  can 
only  afford  space  for  the  concluding  paragraph. 

‘  But  over  and  beyond  this,  I  might  object  to  the  moral  influence 
this  doctrine  exercises  upon  the  mind  of  the  believer  of  it.  Does  it 
not,  I  ask  him,  usurp  the  place  of  heaven  in  his  affections?  What  is 
it  the  millenarian  preacher  expatiates  upon — is  it  not  the  future 
felicity  of  earth  ?  What  do  his  hearers  converse  upon  when  they  meet 
together — is  it  not  the  felicity  of  carik  ?  What  is  the  subject  of  their 
thoughts  by  day,  what  of  their  dreams  by  night,  what  of  their 
prayers  in  the  closet,  family,  and  church — is  it  not  the  felicity 
of  earth  ?  The  millenarian  dwells  upon  it,  as  I  know  by  per- 
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sonal  intercourse  with  many  of  the  most  devout  wlio  bear  that 
name,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  scriptural  subject, 
except  as  connected  with  it :  and  it  grows  to  such  inordinate 
dimensions  before  his  enraptured  fancy,  that  '  the  proportion  of  faith,’ 
(Rom.  xii.  6)  is  by  him  quite  forgotten.  This  Inq^e  sustains  him  in 
trial,  comforts  in  sorrow,  impels  to  duty,  and  in  fact  takes  the  place 
with  him  of  the  multifarious  mass  of  doctrine,  impulse,  and  motive, 
which  urges  the  plain  bible  Christian  upon  his  heavenward  way. 
Knowing  in  short,  how  much  this  is  the  case — how  intrusive  this  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  personal  reign  with  all  its  adjuncts  of  temporal  glory  to  the 
believer  is — how  it  jostles  other  doctrines  out  of  their  j)lace  in  the 
evangelical  scheme — and  how  it  entrenches  itself  in  the  mind  of  its 
votaries  at  the  expense  of  other  valuable  truths,  (unintentionally  it  may 
l)t* — through  the  infirmity  of  nature  it  may  be,)  I  can  sometimes  ac¬ 
count  for  it,  only  by  supposing  that  those  who  take  this  view,  have 
forgotten  the  admonition  of  the  book  of  God, — *  if  ye  then  be  risen 
w  ith  Christ,  seek  those  things  which  are  above,  w  here  Christ  sitteth  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.  Set  your  affections  on  things  above,  not  on 
things  on  the  earth.*  (Col.  iii.  1,  2.)  As  far  as  their  practice  goes, 
this  precept  is  of  no  avail ;  for  they  deem  it  a  merit  rather  than  a 
faidt,  to  give  it  a  virtual  abrogation,  and  look  with  longing  for  a  time, 
when  earth  and  earth’s  fulness,  its  bounds  and  its  blessings,  sliall  be 
theirs.  Because  then  they  substitute  earth  for  heaven  in  their  scheme 
of  retribution  to  the  saints, — a  partial  for  a  perfect  happiness;  and  Ih*- 
cause  they  exalt  this  doctrine  to  an  unseemly  importance  in  their  pub¬ 
lished  schemes  of  divine  truth,  as  well  as  in  their  conversation  and 
life  ;  and  heaven  our  eternal  home,  heaven  our  unfading  glory,  heaven 
our  changeless  inheritance,  heaven  our  unpurchaseable  portion,  lieaven 
our  endless  jwace,  heaven  our  untroubled  rest,  heaven  our  deathless 
bliss,  is  made  a  thing  of  small  account,  secondary,  subordinate — we 
reject  the  theory  of  a  personal  reign.* — pp.  35 — 37. 

Of  Mr.  Chauncy’s  work  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  it 
violates  every  one  of  the  critical  canons  we  have  assumed  as  in- 
dis|>en8able  rules  to  guide  the  enquirer  in  his  w'ay  through  the 
mazes  of  unaccomplished  prophecy.  Dr.  Urwick  s  lectures  we 
unfeipiedly  commend  to  the  Christian  church,  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  its  sacred  literature  and  fervid  eloquence.  The  follow  ¬ 
ing  admonitory  passage  from  the  third  discourse  is  worthy  of 
serious  attention. 

*  P**^^**'t  the  science  of  prophetic  interpretation  is  so  little 

matured,  the  exact  jmint  where  w'e  ourselves  stand  in  the  prophetic 
range,  ^  is  involved  in  so  much  j)erplexity,  the  expositions  that  have 
l)een  given  of  predictions,  the  fulfilment  of  which  has  not  been  undeni¬ 
ably  fixed  by  inspiration,  are  so  varied,  so  incongruous,  and  many  of 
them  w  extravagant  and  wild,  that  one  is  tempted  to  think  w'hetlier 
the  wiser  and  safer  plan  may  not  be  to  w'ait,  patient  in  ignorance,  and 
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leave  the  event  itself  to  explain  the  prophecy.  Let  me  add  also,  that 
in  my  view  there  are  comparatively  few  minds  that  are  prepared  by 
enlarged  and  well  adjusted  information,  and  by  habits  of  cool,  vigorous, 
deep,  comprehensive  and  nicely  discriminating  thought,  for  successfully 
pursuing  this  line  of  Christian  inquiry.  And  it  is  truly  pitiable,  not  to 
use  a  stronger  term,  to  witness  the  excited  temperament,  the  confident 
loquacity, the  reckless  impetuosity  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  the  utter 
destitution  of  anything  like  an  approach  to  self-distrust,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  flimsiest  plausibilities  are  seized  upon,  as  in¬ 
disputable  verities,  that  often  force  themselves  upon  our  notice  in  per. 
sons  who  claim  credit  for  high  attainments  in  prophetic  research.’ 

— The  Second  Advent  of  Christ,  p.  7^. 

Mr.  Tyso’s  work  does  not  take  so  wide  a  range  as  some  of 
the  others his  precise  object  is  to  show  ‘  that  the  seventy 

*  weeks,  the  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  days,  and  the 
‘  events  predicted  under  the  seven  trumpets  and  seven  vials, 
‘  have  not  yet  taken  place,  but  that  they  will  be  accomplished 

within  the  space  of  about  three  years  and  a  half  from  their 
‘  commencement,  and  probably  at  no  very  distant  period,*  The 
work  contains  a  great  deal  of  extravagance,  some  curious  matter 
for  still  further  investigation — especially  on  the  discrepancies 
between  the  various  writers  on  unfulfilled  prophecy  w  ith  regard 
to  the  prophetical  periods.  For  the  most  part,  however,  we 
may  affirm  of  Mr.  Tyso’s  volume,  that  its  interpretations  are 
arbitrary  and  its  reasonings  fallacious. 

Israel’s  Return,  or  Palestine  Regained,  is  chiefly  attractive 
for  its  title ;  it  is  a  thrice  told  repetition  of  w  hat  has  been  said 
by  other  writers  on  the  same  side  of  the  question.  Our  readers 
will  form  some  conjecture  of  the  nature  of  the  work  when  we 
state  that  the  heading  of  the  tenth  chapter  runs  thus  :  ‘  Per- 
‘  sonal  appearing  of  Messiah  in  behalf  of  Israel — tremendous 
‘  slaughter  of  their  enemies — conversion  of  Israel  to  Christ  as 
‘  their  Messiah — and  further  restoration  of  them  to  their  ow  n 
‘  land.*  The  author’s  *  unbounded  confidence,*  his  infinite 
superiority  to  ‘  doubt,  diffidence,  and  uncertainty  *  on  subjects 
which  most  thoughtful  men  approach  w  ith  awe  and  apprehen¬ 
sion,  lest  they  should  be  deceived  themselves,  and  thus  mislead 
others,  may  recommend  him  to  a  certain  portion  of  ‘  the  Chris- 

*  tian  public*  —  for  whose  meridian,  indeed,  his  book  seems 
chiefly  to  be  written — but  in  our  minds  confidence,  when  not 
based  on  argument,  ‘  unbounded  *  though  it  be,  aw’akens  pro¬ 
portionate  distrust.  ‘  Israel’s  Return  *  goes  the  w'hole  length  of 
the  premillennial  theory.  If  Christianity  were  not  a  spiritual 
system,  and  Christ  was  not  the  ‘  Prince  of  Peace,’  we  might 
study  these  millenarian  productions  with  the  feelings  w'ith  which 
we  trace  the  bloody  track  of  heroes  whose  mission  is  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  human  race,  and  still  retain  the  consis- 
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iency  of  our  Christian  character.  But  we  confess  that  the 
greater  our  familiarity  with  these  writers  becomes,  the 
deeper  is  our  conviction  of  their  estrangement  from  the  true 
spirit  and  grand  design  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  As  an 
antidote  to  the  manifold  errors  involved  in  the  modern  mil- 
lenarian  scheme,  and  as  a  work  admirably  adapted  to  aid  the 
sincere  inquirer,  whom  this  scheme  may  have  a  little  perplexed, 
and  whose  views  it  may  have  unsettled,  we  reconnnend  the 
perusal  of  *  Millenarianism  Unscriptural  ;  or  a  Glance  at  some 
‘  of  the  Consequences  of  that  Theory.’  What  these  conse¬ 
quences  are  in  their  general  character,  the  author  well  describes 
in  liis  preface — and  each  particular  feature  is  drawn  with  a 
masterly  hand  in  the  work  itself.  *  Consequences  of  incongruous, 
‘  anomalous,  prodigious,  and  even  of  a  terrific  character — con- 

*  sequences  incompatible  with  the  nature  and  design  both  of 
‘  Judaism  and  Christianity — consequencesfxn  particular, seriously 

*  infringing,  if  not  subversive  of  the  mediatorial  economy — 
‘  consequences  repugnant  to  the  explicit  testimony  of  Scrij)ture,  as 
‘  to  the  resurrection  and  judgment  of  the  human  race ;  the  ulti- 
‘  mate  abode  of  the  righteous,  and  the  final  doom  of  the  world 
‘  — consequences,  in  short,  irreconcileable  with  express  declara- 
‘  tions  of  our  Lord  himself.’ 

Mr.  Morrison’s  *  Question,  Will  Christ’s  Reign  during  the 

*  Millennium  be  Personal?’  is  very  ably  answered,  and  all  the 
points  at  issue  in  this  controversy  satisfactorily  discussed.  Both 
parties  would  do  well  to  read  it. 


Art.  VII.  Journahy  an(f  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Pept/s, 

Ksq.,  F.H.S.y  Secretarp  to  the  Admiralty  in  the  Relyns  of  Charles  //. 
and  James  II,;  includiny  a  Narratireof  his  Voyage  to  Tangier,  de¬ 
ciphered  from  the  Short-hand  MSS.  in  the  *  Bodleian  lAhrary.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Smith,  A.M.,  Decipherer  of  ‘  Pepys’s  Memoirs.'  Now 
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volumes  will  be  welcomed  by  a  large  class  of  readers 
who  have  derived  both  entertainment  and  information  from 
the  Diary  and  Letters  which  were  published  a  few  years  since 
under  the  editorship  of  Lord  Braybrooke.  They  constitute  an 
appropriate  supplement  to  the  larger  work  of  his  lordship,  by 
the  side  of  which  they  will  naturally  take  their  place  in  all  our 
historical  libraries.  Samuel  Pepys  was  born  February  23rd, 
V632,  and  passed  his  boyhood  in  or  near  London,  tie  was 
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educated  at  St.  Paul’s  school,  whence  he  removed  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1651.  He  married  early,  and  was  involved  for  some 
time  in  considerable  pecuniary  straits.  Fortunately  for  Pepys, 
he  had  a  powerful  friend  in  Ids  cousin  Sir  Edward  Montagu, 
afterwards  created  Earl  of  Sandwich,  into  whose  house  he  was 
received,  and  who  paved  the  way  for  his  subsequent  advance¬ 
ment.  During  the  brief  protectorate  of  Richard  he  embarked 
in  the  Naseby,  to  accompany  Sir  Edward,  then  ‘  one  of  his 

*  Highness  the  Lord  Protector’s  council.  Lord  Commissioner  of 
‘  the  Treasury,  and  general  at  sea,’  on  an  expedition  to  the 
Sound.  On  returning  to  England  he  obtained  a  public  em¬ 
ployment  under  Sir  George  Downing,  whom  Anthony  Wood 
justly  describes  as  ‘  a  sider  w  ith  all  times  and  changes.’  The 
political  principles  both  of  Pepys  and  of  his  cousin  were  of  that 
convenient  order  which  admitted  of  seasonable  change.  Prior 
to  the  restoration  they  were  anti-monarchical,  and  Pepys  espe¬ 
cially,  as  would  seem  from  the  following  entry  in  his  diary,  was 
somewhat  violent  in  his  round-head  propensities.  ‘  Here  dined 
‘  with  us  two  or  three  country  gentlemen;  among  the  rest  Mr. 

‘  Christmas,  my  old  schoolfellow,  with  whom  I  had  much  talk. 
^  He  did  remember  that  I  was  a  great  round-head  when  I  was 

*  a  bov,  and  I  was  much  afraid  that  he  w  ould  have  remembered 
‘  the  words  that  I  said  the  day  the  king  was  beheaded  (that, 
‘  were  I  to  preach  upon  him,  my  text  should  be — ‘  The  memory 
‘  ‘  of  the  wicked  shall  rot’) ;  but  I  found  afterwards  that  he  did 
‘  go  away  school  before  that  time.’  Reading  accurately  the 
signs  of  the  times,  Montague  hastened  to  make  terms  with  the 
exiled  prince,  and  his  dependent  relative  was  not  a  whit  behind 
him  in  discarding,  sans  ceremonies  the  republican  tendencies  of 
his  youth.  Both  obtained  their  reward, — the  former  being 
created  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  the  latter  being  appointed 
Clerk  of  the  Acts.  From  this  period  to  the  revolution,  Pepys 
continued,  with  a  brief  interruption  w  hich  we  shall  notice  pre¬ 
sently,  to  occupy  influential  and  lucrative  posts.  His  oflicial 
duties  were  discharged  with  industry  and  skill,  and  with  .a 
larger  measure  of  integrity  than  was  common  to  the  politicians 
of  his  day.  His  diary,  which  was  published  by  Lord  Bray- 
brooke  in  1825,  is  unquestionably  the  most  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  of  his  productions  yet  given  to  the  public.  The  letters 
and  journals  in  the  volumes  now  before  us  are  not  however 
without  interest  and  worth.  It  is  only  a  portion  of  the  former 
which  was  written  by  Pepys,  and  some  of  these,  with  many 
from  his  correspondents,  might  have  been  permitted  to  remain 
undeciphered,  or  at  least  unprinted,  without  loss  to  our  historical 
literature.  But  we  must  be  content  to  take  the  work  as  it  is, 
and  shall  proceed  to  make  a  few  extracts  in  order  that  our 
readers  mav  iudece  for  themselves  of  its  worth.  It  is  well 

‘  ^  2  II  2 
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known  that  the  popularity  which  attended  the  restoration  was 
short  lived.  This  might  have  been  anticipated  from  its  ultra 
character,  yet  few  probably  even  of  the  most  sagacious  bystand¬ 
ers  anticipated  that  it  would  decline  so  rapidly.  The  following 
allusion  to  this  subject  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Sandwich,  under  date 
of  February  8th,  I  bbT,  is  in  unison  with  what  we  learn  from 
other  quarters.  The  personal  vices  of  the  monarch  were  not 
more  injurious  to  public  morals  than  the  political  proHigacy 
and  distracted  councils  of  the  government  were  to  the  national 
reputation. 

'  Tlie  parliament  rises  this  day,  or  to-morrow,  having  with  much 
difficulty  given  the  king  a  sum  really  too  little,  yet  by  them  thought 
enough,  if  not  t(M)  much,  for  his  occasions.  However,  better  thus 
much  given,  and  they  parted,  than  to  have  had  them  sit  longer  to  have 
increased  the  disctmter.ts  which  were  already  come  to  great  height 
between  the  court  and  the  country  factions. 

‘  Our  enemies  are  busy  in  their  preparations,  and  bold,  having  begun 
the  year  with  the  unhap])y  taking  of  a  very  good  frigate  of  ours,  the 
St.  Patrick,  of  about  fifty  guns,  built  but  the  last  year.  The  news  of 
her  loss  came  to  us  but  yesterday  morning. 

‘  We  are  in  our  ])reparations  as  backward  as  want  of  money  and 
stores  can  render  us,  but  do  hope  that  what  the  parliament  hath  given 
us  will,  in  a  little  time,  better  our  condition  ;  yet  not  so,  I  assure  your 
ladyship,  as  to  give  me  any  cause  to  be  sorry  for  my  lord's  being 
abroad,  but  contrarily  to  wisli  his  continuance  there  some  time  longer  ; 
although,  should  he  return  to-morrow,  his  lordship  would  find  the 
world  give  him  another  look  than  when  he  left  us,  the  last  year’s  work 
having  sufficiently  distinguished  between  man  and  man. 

‘  \\  ho  coininaiuls  the  fleet  this  year  is  not  yet  known,  but,  for 
aught  I  see,  there  is  no  great  striving  likely  to  be  for  it,  the  Prince 
not  lH*ing  in  conditi(ni  of  health,  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  as  I 
hear,  declaring  his  not  going.  hoever  goes,  I  pray  God  give  him 
more  success  than  I  can,  witliout  presumption,  hope  he  will  find.* 

— Vol.  i.  pp.  115,  116. 

The  following,  addressed  to  Lord  Sandwich,  then  in  Spain, 
Oct.  7th,  is  much  to  the  same  effect. 

‘  Though  your  lordship's  silence  (by  Mr.  Sheres)  touching  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  either  of  those  letters  I  have  been  l)old  to  address  to  your 
lordship  since  your  leaving  England,  denies  me  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  reached  your  lordship’s  hands,  yet  I  am  unwilling, 
without  more  certainty,  to  take  upon  myself  the  shame,  as  well  as 
affiiction,  which  it  wore  fit  I  should,  did  \  know  that  your  lordship 
had  them  not.^  And  yet  I  must  acknowledge,  my  lord,  that  this  is  but 
the  third,  having  no  desire  of  disquieting  your  lordship  with  bad  news  ; 
and  the  times  affording  not  one  passage  fit  to  be  called  good,  from  the 
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hour  I  had  the  lionor  to  see  your  lordship  last,  to  that  of  publishing 
of  your  lordsliip’s  articles  of  peace  with  Spain:  for,  besides  them, 
nothing  that  I  know  of,  of  public  management,  hath  found  so  much  as 
common  excuse,  much  less  the  universal  acceptance  (which  this  hath 
done)  in  all  this  time. 

‘  'I'hat  after  a  war  chargeably  and  unsuccessfully  managed,  as  well 
as  unsatisfactorily  concluded,  the  parliament  (who  ])arted  last  upon 
jealous  terms)  is  come  together  again  tliis  wx'ek,  with  as  great  an  in¬ 
clination  on  their  side  (as  is  believed)  to  inquire  into  faults,  as  the 
king  is  also  said  to  be  resolved  on  his  to  give  w’ay  to  tlieir  examining 
and  correcting  them.  But  their  work,  as  it  is  thought,  w  ill  be  the 
less,  by  the  late  removal  of  my  lord  chancellor ;  an  act  wherein  I  can¬ 
not  inform  your  lordship  more,  touching  the  grounds  of  it,  than  that 
its  doing  is  generally  imputed  to  reasons  delivered  the  king  by  Sir  W. 
C.  (who  I  know  do  not  spare  to  assert  the  recpiisiteness  of  it),  with 
the  concurrence  at  first  of  his  royal  highness,  though  afterw'ard  it 
proved  not  so  pleasing  to  him,  but  that  he  is  said  to  have  endeavored 
the  preventing  it  when  it  was  gone  too  far/ — lb.  pp.  1 17 — 1  ID. 

Pepys’s  official  situation  brought  him  into  frequent  contact 
with  the  Duke  of  York,  then  lord  high  admiral,  between  whom 
and  himself  a  growing  intimacy  and  attachment  appears  to  have 
arisen.  Whatever  were  the  grounds  of  the  connexion  between 
the  secretary  and  his  official  superior,  the  fact  itself  is  unques¬ 
tionable,  and  goes  far  to  account  for  the  charge  of  popish  incli¬ 
nations  which  was  allesed  agrainst  the  former.  The  nation  had 
now  begun  rightly  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  restored 
government.  Men’s  minds  passed  from  one  extreme  to  another ; 
from  exultation  to  despondency,  from  implicit  trust  to  invet¬ 
erate  suspicion  and  doubt.  The  Protestantism  of  the  king  was 
more  than  doubtful,  while  James’s  adhesion  to  the  church  of 
Rome  was  matter  of  notoriety.  The  religious  fears  of  the 
nation  were  thoroughly  roused,  and  the  political  liberalism 
which  had  survived  the  restoration  sought  to  rally  its  forces 
under  the  No  Popery  cry.  Good  and  bad  men  were  temporarily 
united  in  opposition  to  the  popish  councils  of  the  prince ;  and 
all  who  were  known  to  possess  his  friendship  were  suspected  of 
being  favorable  to  his  creed.  Pepys  suffered  on  this  account, 
and  the  suspicion  which  attached  to  him  was  strengthened  by 
the  popish  inclinations  of  his  wife.  lie  himself  adverts,  in  his 
diary,  to  the  wavering  faith  of  Mrs.  Pepys  in  the  following 
terms — ‘Nov.  28th,  1668.  My  wife  lately  frighted  me  about 
‘  her  being  a  Catholique.  I  dare  not,  therefore,  move  her  to 
‘  go  to  church,  for  fear  she  should  deny  me/  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  was  no  marvel  that  Pepys’s  own  faith  should  have 
been  brought  into  doubt  on  the  occasion  of  a  petition  being 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1673,  against  his  return 
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for  Castle  Rising.  Pepys  applied  to  the  brother  of  his  wife  for 
evidence  to  rebut  the  charge  preferred  against  him,  and  received 
in  reply  a  communication  from  which  we  extract  the  following. 

*  Honoured  Sir, 

‘  I  answ'er  to  yours  of  last  night  (which  I  received  this  morning  at 
eight  of  the  clock),  I  wonder  indeed  that  you,  whose  life  and  con¬ 
versation  hath  been  ever  known  to  be  that  of  a  sincere  Protestant, 
sliould  now  be  called  in  question  of  being  a  papist.  But,  sir,  malice 
and  envy  will  still  oppress  the  best  of  men. 

‘  Wherefore,  sir,  to  the  hazard  of  my  life,  I  will  prove  (if  occasion 
be),  with  my  sword  in  my  hand  (since  it  hath  touched  so  near  of  the 
memory  of  my  dear  sister),  that  your  competitor  is  a  false  liar  in  his 
throat,  as  to  your  having  either  an  altar  in  your  house,  or  that  my  dear 
sister,  ever  since  she  had  the  honor  to  be  your  wife,  or  to  her  death, 
had  the  least  thoughts  of  popery.  This  I  know,  not  only  by  my  often 
conversation  with  her,  but  in  my  presence,  one  time  I  remember,  she 
having  some  discourse  w'ith  my  father  concerning  your  life  and  con¬ 
versation,  as  well  as  fortunes  ;  this  w'as  his  speech  w  ith  her,  that 
amongst  the  greatest  of  the  happinesses  he  enjoyed  in  his  mind  was 
that  she  had,’by  matching  w'ith  you,  not  only  wedded  wisdom,  but  also 
one  who  by  it,  he  hoped  in  Christ,  would  quite  blow  out  those  foolish 
thoughts  she  might  in  her  more  tender  years  have  had  of  popery. 
These,  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  w  ere  his  very  words. 

‘  To  which  her  reply  w’as  (kissing  his  eyes,  which  she  loved  dearly), 

'  Dear  father,  though  in  my  tender  years  I  w'as  by  my  low  fortune  in 
this  W'orld  deluded  to  popery  by  the  fond  dictates  thereof,  I  have  muv 
(joined  W’ith  my  riper  years,  w’hich  give  me  more  understanding),  a 
man  to  my  husband  too  w  ise,  and  one  too  religious  in  the  Protestant 
religion,  to  suffer  my  thoughts  to  bend  that  w  ay  any  more.*  But,  sir,  I 
have  given  you  too  much  trouble  with  one  thing.* — lb.  pp.  146 — 148. 

The  storm  which  threatened  his  fortunes  passed  over  for  a 
season,  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  escajie 
uninjured  amidst  the  violence  and  injustice  which  marked  our 
national  proceedings  on  the  so-called  Popish  Plot.  This  was  a 
season  of  insanity,  when  men’s  fears  were  too  violently  excited 
to  permit  the  calm  exercise  of  their  reason.  Absolutists  and 
libends,  Church  of  England  men  and  nonconformists,  political 
intriguers  and  upright  religionists,  j)artook  in  common  of  the 
almost  universal  mania.  Tlie  nation  w’as  thoroughly  alarmed, 
and  in  the  height  of  its  frenzy  trampled  alike  on  the  claims  of 
humanity  and  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Mr.  Pepys  was  known  to  be  a  favorite  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  leader  and  hope  of  the  popish  party,  and  -was  in  conse¬ 
quence  exposed  to  all  the  violence  of  the  storm  which  then 
niged  through  the  countiy  .  He  was  accused  to  the  Commons 
of  lurnishing  secret  information  respecting  the  English  navy  to 
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the  French  government,  and  of  being  himself  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  a  great  promoter  of  the  designs  of  that  party.  Under 
these  charges  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  Speaker’s 
warrant,  May  22nd,  1679,  where  he  remained  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  February,  when  he  was  discharged,  on  the  attorney-general 
stating  that  the  principal  witness  against  him  refused  to  abide 
by  his  original  deposition.  Several  letters,  written  by  him  at 
this  period,  are  contained  in  the  present  volumes,  and  will  be 
read  with  considerable  interest  by  all  who  are  desirous  of 
minute  information  respecting  the  period  in  question.  Amongst 
the  witnesses  against  Pepys,  was  a  man  named  James,  formerly 
his  butler,  who  deposed  that  his  master  was  a  papist,  and  had 
kept  in  his  house  a  priest  in  disguise.  But  being  suddenly 
attacked  by  an  alarming  illness,  he  sought  to  case  his  con¬ 
science  by  acknowledging  that  his  evidence  was  false.  The 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Povey,  Feb.  25th,  1680,  refers  to  this 
matter,  and  is  too  honorable  to  Pepys  to  be  omitted. 

*  An  occasion  offers,  wherein  you  may  exercise  that  kindness  you 
have  sometimes  exchanged  with  me ;  and  it  is  this. 

*  You  may,  [  doubt  not,  have  heard  that  one  James,  who  had  been 
some  time  my  servant,  had  been  made  use  of  as  my  accuser.  He  is 
now  upon  his  sick-bed,  and,  as  I  am  told,  near  the  point  of  death  ; 
and  has  declared  himself  inclined  to  ease  his  conscience  of  something 
wherein  I  may  be  nearly  concerned,  with  a  particular  willingness  to 
open  himself  to  you,  whom  he  says  he  has  known  and  observed  during 
his  serving  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  me. 

‘  You  may  please,  therefore,  in  charity  to  me  as  w'ell  as  to  the  dying 
man,  to  give  him  a  visit  to-morrow  morning,  when  I  shall  appoint  one 
to  conduct  you  to  his  lodging.  It  may  be  you  may  hesitate  herein, 
because  of  the  friendship  which  I  no  less  know  you  to  have  with 
Mr.  Harboard  than  you  know  him  to  have  ill  will  against  me,  and  of 
the  effects  of  it,  under  which  I  still  remain  of  being  held  obnoxious  to 
others,  to  whom  you  bear  great  reverence. 

*  But  that  makes  me  the  rather  to  importune  you  to  the  taking  this 
trouble,  because  your  candor  is  such,  that,  with  a  fair  and  equal  indif- 
ferency,  you  will  hear  and  represent  what  that  dying  man  shall  relate 
to  you,  w’ho,  it  is  likely,  will  reveal  at  this  hour  nothing  but  truth. 
And  it  is  to  truth  only,  and  the  God  thereof,  I  appeal,  and  which  will, 
I  hope,  vindicate  my  reputation,  and  free  me  from  the  misunderstand¬ 
ings  which  1  find  many  ingenuous  and  worthy  persons  have  had  of  me, 
from  their  being  seduced  by  the  false  testimonies  which  have  been 
gained  and  improved  to  my  disadvantage,  even  to  the  hazard  of  my 
life  and  estate,  and  no  less  to  the  disturbing  of  the  government,  than 
to  the  raising  injurious  reflecticms  upon  those  public  trusts  in  which  I 
have  (much  to  your  knowledge)  carried  myself  diligently,  and  (I  am 
sure)  faithfully: 

‘  In  this  1,  the  rather,  take  the  liberty  of  opening  myself,  thus 
freely  and  amply,  to  you  upon  this  occasion ;  because  I  would  move 
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you  the  more  stnmgly,  to  take  upon  you  this  just  and  duiritable  othoe, 
so  much  importing  others,  as  well  as 

‘  Vour  most  humble  stTvant, 

‘  S.  Pf.pys,’ 

— Ib.  pp.  *207. 

James  died  a  few  davs  after  this  letter  was  written,  and 
Pepys  refers  to  his  confession  in  a  letter  to  his  own  father,  from 
Yvhich  we  take  the  following. 

*  It  is  long  since  I  have  expressed  my  duty  to  you,  and  truly  one  day 
has  followed  another  with  some  new  tKcasion  of  care,  so  that,  though  1 
have  been  in  a  gretit  meiisure  restortnl  to  the  lil>erty  of  my  person,  luy 
mind  has  continued  in  thraldom,  till  now  that  it  has  pleased  (uhI,  in  a 
miraculous  manner,  to  begin  the  work  of  my  vindication  by  laying  his 
hand  on  James  my  butler,  by  a  sickness  (whereof  he  is  some  days 
sinci*  dead),  which  led  him  to  consider  and  repent  of  the  wrongs  he 
had  done  me  in  accusing  me  in  parliament,  which  he  has  solemnly  and 
publicly  cont\‘sseil  on  the  holy  sacrament,  justifying  me  and  my  family 
to  all  the  world  in  that  part  of  my  accus;Uiou  which  relates  to  religimi ; 
and  1  cpiestion  not  but  (tinl  almighty  will  l)e  no  less  just  in  what  con¬ 
cerns  tlje  rest  of  my  charge,  which  he  knows  to  be  no  less  false  than 
this.  In  the  mean  time,  his  holy  name  be  praised  for  what  he  has 
done  in  this  particular.’ — lb.  :210,  *21 1. 

The  political  principles  of  Pepys  harmonized  well  with  those 
of  his  patron,  and  we  find  him  consequently  expressing*  his 
satisfaction  with  the  duke*s  administration  of  Scotch  affairs,  and 
in  defiance  of  facts  at  once  innumerahle  and  notorious,  specifying 
gentleness  as  one  of  its  attributes.  The  extract  is  short,  and  we 
subjoin  it. 

‘  Nevertheless,  the  authority  the  duke  maintains  with  so  much  al>- 
Mduteness,  yet  gentleness  here,  is  a  thing  very  considerable,  rendering 
it  morally  inqM>ssible  h»r  any  disquiet  to  arise  in  his  majesty’s  affairs  in 
this  kingdom.  Truly,  as  their  government  seems  founded  on  princi¬ 
ples  much  more  steady  than  those  of  ours,  so  their  metluHl  of  managing 
it  in  ctmncil  (his  royal  highness  having  been  pleased  to  give  me  opjmr- 
tunity  of  Inung  present  with  him  two  council-days),  appears  no  less 
to  excetnl  ours  in  the  order,  gravity,  and  unanimity  t»f  their  debates.’ 

— Ib.  pp.  21)5,  2l)t). 

Amongst  the  disastrous  results  of  the  restoration,  none  was 
more  strikingly  obvious  than  the  disorganization  and  consecpient 
inefhciency  of  the  Pnglish  navy.  The  genius  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  had  wrested  from  the  Dutch  the  supremacy  of  the 
oi'can,  and  had  laid  the  foundation  of  that  naval  superiority 
which  has  been  so  triumphantly  maintained  in  modern  times. 
The  profound  intellect  and  unspotted  integrity  of  Vane  had 
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infuseil  into  tins  ilepartinent  ot*  the  pnblio  service  u  spirit  of 
enterprise,  eouru^e,  and  selt-eontidenee  which  rt'ndert'd  oiir 
st'amen  invincible,  and  changed  the  whole  as^H'ct  ot*  maritime 
atl'airs.  'Fhe  government  ot*  the  Stuarts  sneeilily  undid  what 
the  liiiih-minded  republican  had  accomplisned,  ami  our  fleets 
were  in  constHpience  insulted  by  toes  whom  they  hail  tormerlv 
chased  faun  the  sea.  Phe  following  admissions  aiv  tiK)  explicit 
to  need  comment. 

•  From  the  shameful  want  of  discipline,  the  rest  of  the  ships  not 
ready  to  come  out  of  Plymouth,  with  their  Hags,  after  my  lord's  sig¬ 
nals,  one  hour  after  another,  and  himself  plying  thnv  or  four  hours 
under  Siiil,  gi»ing  out.  iMorning,  at  sea,  only  the  ^^^H»lwich  in  sight. 
So  (with  a  fair  wind  for  Plymouth),  we  were  fain  to  lie  by  for  them, 
losing  our  way  all  the  while.  Hamilton,  in  the  Dragon,  ami  W  heeler, 
in  the  Tiger  (though  shot  at  from  my  lord,  not  being  under  sail  to 
come  out)  to  the  last. 

‘  Yet,  my  lord,  though  iiitinitely  vexed  at  this,  and  blaming  it  tome, 
plainly  declared  the  misfortune  of  a  man  in  his  condition,  carrying  a 
tla^,  ill  a  government  where  he  cannot  exercise  the  necessary  diici- 
pline,  for  fear  of  making  more  enemies  than  he  hath  already  ;  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  themselves,  being  more  likely  to  take  part  with  the  friends  of 
those  he  should  punish,  than  join  him  in  it.  'riierefore,  he  was  undei 
a  necessity  to  let  them  alone  ;  it  being  now  (as  we  have  often  said  to 
one  another),  a  work  for  any  man  to  set  things  right  in  the  navy,  but 
the  Duke  of  York. 

‘  He  added  (as  mighty  adventurous),  that  if  the  duke  would  take 
up  the  Admiralty,  and  had  no  mind  to  appear  in  the  exercise  i»f  severity 
on  captains,  he  would  go  to  sea,  and  take  all  the  iHliiim  i»n  himself, 
rather  than  the  duke  should  not  take  it  up,  and  thereby  save  the  navy, 
which  will  otherwise  be  undone. 

‘  Yet  I  must  add,  that  1  doubt  whether  even  the  duke  In'  now  strong 
enough  to  mend  things  ;  that  is  to  say,  without  exposing  himself  to 
more  envy  and  complaints,  among  friends  of  the  rogues  he  should 
punish,  than  is  tit  to  advise  the  duke  to  draw  upon  himself ;  especially 
in  his  present  circumstances.  ()n  this  consideration,  I  think,  he  should 
not  take  it  on  him,  till  the  king  hath,  of  his  own  accord,  first  taken 
away,  by  gmul  rules,  the  occasions  of  these  pei»ple's  disorders,  by  taking 
away  the  money  business  and  others.  Then,  seeing  those  rules  exe¬ 
cuted,  would  become  his  dutv  to  the  king,  and  no  act  of  his  own.’ 

—  lb.  pp.  XWK  MO. 

‘Captain  Macdonnell,  in  the  (ireyhound,  in  answer  to  the  message 
to  impure  after  a  ship  seen  yesterday  in  the  otling,  and  thought  to  bi* 
a  Sallivman,  informs  my  Lord  Dartmouth  of  Captain  Lloyd’s  InMiig 
gone  for  Kngland.  Notwithstanding  his  pressing  him  to  come  to  my 
lord,  he  would  not,  but  proceeded  in  his  voyage:  hence  sutHcieiitly 
appear — 

1.  The  consequence  of  the  king’s  commanders  taking  in  money, 
which  ISIacdonnell  brought  us  word  he  (Lloyil)  had  on  board  from 
f  ales,  that,  let  the  business  of  the  king’s  Ik*  what  it  will,  all  shall  give 
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way  to  private  benefit ;  for  otherwise  he  would,  of  course  and  curiosity, 
without  any  orders  or  entreaty,  have  come  to  a  dag  he  met  in  the  way, 
both  to  tell  and  to  ask  news. 

‘  II.  These  gentlemen-captains,  depending  on  the  interest  of  their 
friends  at  court,  will  venture  to  do  what  a  plain  tarpaulin,  if  he  had 
no  other  reason,  would  never  dare.  This  use  my  lord  made  of  it,  and 
said  he  would  write  it  to  the  king. 

‘III.  That,  where  it  is  not  a  commander’s  interest,  he  will  plead 
want  of  written  orders,  as  here  Lloyd  does,  for  his  not  coming  to  my 
lord,  for  so  Macdonnell  reports  :  but,  when  the  contrary,  he  then  thinks 
his  discretion  will  justify  his  doing  a  thing,  as  he  would  have  done  his 
going  out  of  the  way  to  speak  with  a  Hag,  nut  withstanding  his  orders 
to  <10  for  Knoland,  if  it  had  suited  his  other  occasions. 

‘  1\'.  That  a  commander  can  easily  get  certificates  of  his  ship’s 
lieiiig  foul  and  out  of  order,  unfit  and  unable  to  keep  the  sea,  as  Lloyd 
now  ])retends,  and  so  is  sent  home  by  Shovell. 

‘  The  master  tells  me  Lloyd  told  him  my  lord  did  crowd  sail,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  overtake  his  lordship :  whereas  Macdonnell  says  he 
t<dd  him  no  such  thing,  but  that  he  went  leisurely,  for  the  sake  of 
merchantmen  he  had  with  him. 

‘  iM  acdonnell  was  sent  back  again  to  overtake  Lloyd  and  bring  him 
back,  his  being  with  my  lord  being  of  great  importance  to  the  service 
we  arc  going  on.  It  will  be  worth  minding  what  the  event  of  the 
whole  is,  and  to  inquire  at  I’angier  what  orders  he  had  for  going 
homo. 

‘  Captain  Lloyd,  thoiigli  unfortunate  in  this  accident  towards  my 
Lord  Dartmouth,  is  said  to  be  a  verv  good  artist,  and  curious  in  it 
alH)ve  any  gentleman-captain,  therefore  fit  to  be  discoursed  with  about 
the  matter  of  gentlemen's  being  artists.* — Ib.  pp.  351,  352. 

The  following  is  interesting,  as  settling  a  point  which  for 
some  years  ]>ast  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  scholars 
and  divines.  It  is  part  of  a  letter  from  51  r.  Daniel  Skinner  t<» 
INqws,  under  date  of  November  19th,  !()()(),  and  accounts  for 
the  fact  i»t  Milton’s  treatise  /)e  Doctrina  Christiana y  together 
with  a  corrected  copy  of  all  his  Latin  letters,  being  found  in  the 
State  Ihiper  Office,  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  superscribed,  ‘  d  o 
*  Mr.  Skinner,  Merchant.*  51r.  Skinner  was  at  this  time  at 
Rotterdam,  in  attendance  on  Mr.  Chudleigli,  the  secretary  U> 
the  Dutch  embassy. 

‘  After  a  hazardous  pjissage  cross  the  seas,  thmigh  first  a  great  e\- 
jH'use  in  clothing  myself  for  so  great  an  appearance  as  this  at  Nime- 
guen,  and  a  long,  tedious,  mighty  chargeable  journey  tlirough  all  the 
parts  of  Holland  (a  country  serving  only  to  set  a  greater  value  on  our 
own),  I  at  last  arrived  at  Nimeguen,  meeting  with  a  very  kind  and 
(IkwoiuI  expectation)  fair  reception  from  5lr  Chudleigh,  though 
(which  is  the  misfortune  1  am  telling  you  of)  I  was  surprised  with  an 
unkind  letter  which  his  honor  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  had  conveyed 
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liefore  niy  arrival  to  my  Lord  Jenkyns  concerning  me.  The  whole 
business  was  thus  : 

‘  Your  w'orship  may  please  to  remember,  I  once  acquainted  you 
with  my  having  the  works  of  Milton,  which  he  left  behind  him  to  me, 
which,  out  of  pure  indiscretion,  not  dreaming  any  prejudice  might 
accrue  to  me,  I  had  agreed  w  ith  a  printer  at  Amsterdam  to  have  them 
j)riuted.  As  g(H)d  fortune  would  have  it,  he  has  not  printed  one  tittle 
of  them.  About  a  month  ago  there  creeps  out  into  the  world  a  little 
imperfect  book  of  IMilton’s  State  Letters,  procured  to  be  ])rinted  by 
one  Pitts,  a  bookseller  in  London,  which  he  had  bought  of  a  poor  fellow 
that  had  formerly  surreptitiously  got  them  from  Milton.  These 
coming  out  so  slily,  and  quite  unknown  to  me,  and  when  I  had  the 
true  and  more  perfect  copy,  with  many  other  papers,  I  made  my  ad¬ 
dresses  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  to  accpiaint  him  that  there  was  a 
hook  come  ont  against  his  authority :  that,  if  his  honor  connived  at 
that,  lie  w’ould  please  to  grant  me  licence  to  print  mine  ;  if  not,  that 
he  would  either  suppress  that  little  book,  or  give  me  leave  to  put  (in 
the  bottom  of  the  Gazette)  that  they  were  printing  in  Ilcdland,  in  a 
larger,  more  conqilete  edition. 

‘  Now',  sir  (liltle  thinking  that  Sir  Joseph  was  such  an  enemy  to  the 
name  of  Milton),  he  told  me  he  could  countenance  nothing  of  that 
man’s  w'ritings.  In  this  answ'er  I  acquiesced.  A  little  while  after, 
his  honor  sends  for  me  to  know'  what  papers  1  had  of  Milton’s  by  me, 
and  that  I  should  oblige  him  if  I  w'ould  ])ermit  them  to  his  perusal  ; 
w  hich  very  readily  1  did,  thinking  that  it  might  prove  advantageous  to 
me.  And  finding  upon  this  so  great  an  access  to  his  honor,  I  presented 
him  with  a  Latin  petitionary  epistle  for  some  preferment,  either  under 
him  or  by  his  means.  His  honor  was  pleased  graciously  to  receive  it, 
and  in  a  most  expressive  manner  to  promise  me  any  advancement  that 
might  be  in  his  power. 

‘  During  this,  the  opportunity  of  going  to  Nimeguen  happene<l  ; 
and,  the  day  beb>re  I  went  out  of  England,  I  w  ent  to  his  honor  for 
some  recommendations.  He  returned  me  my  ])apers  w  ith  many  thanks, 
and  was  pleased  to  give  me  a  great  deal  of  advice  not  to  proceed  in  the 
printing  of  my  papers  at  Amsterdam  ;  that  it  would  be  an  undoubted 
rub  in  any  preferments  of  mine :  and  this  he  said,  he  sjioke  ont  of 
more  kindness  and  affection  to  me.  1  returned  his  honor  many  humble 
thanks,  and  did  expressively  ensure  him  that,  as  soon  as  I  got  to  Amster¬ 
dam  (which  1  t(M)k  in  my  way  on  ])urposo),  I  w’ould  return  my  copies, 
and  siqipress  them  for  ever.  Which,  sir,  I  have  done,  and  have  follow'ed 
his  honor’s  advice  to  every  ])unctilio. 

‘  Yet,  notw  ithstanding  this,  his  honor  was  pleased  (w'hether  I  shall 
term  it  unkindly  or  unnaturally)  to  despatch  a  letter  after  me  to  my 
Lord  Jenkyns,  to  acquaint  his  lordship  that  I  w'as  printing  3IiIton  s 
w'orks,  and  w’ished  them  to  have  a  care  of  me  in  the  king’s  service  ; 
which  has  put  a  little  stop  to  my  being  employed  as  yet,  till  I  can 
'vrite  to  England,  and  procure  so  much  interest  as  to  clear  Sir  Joseph 
Will  iainson’s  jealousy  of  my  being  yet  engaged  in  the  printing  of  these 
papers  :  though  mv  Lord  Jenkyns  and  Mr.  Chudleigh  arc  so  w'ell 
satisfied,  alter  my  giving  them  a  full  account  of  the  business,  and 
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brinj'in"  niy  co]>ies  with  me  to  Nimegucn,  ready  to  dispose  of  them 
where  Sir  Joseph  should  think  fit,  that  they  seem  as  much  ct)ncerne(l 
at  Sir  J<)seph’s  letter  as  1  do,  and  have  sent  me  here  to  Hotterdain  at 
their  charge  (so  kind  they  are),  to  remain  here  till  I  can  write  to 
England,  and  they  have  an  answer  from  Sir  Joseph  Williains<m  how 
that  his  honor  is  satisfied  ;  which  they  don’t  at  all  question  hut  he  will 
he  when  he  shall  hear  what  I  have  said  and  done. 

*  Now,  may  it  pleiise  your  worship,  having  given  you  a  full  and  true 
account  of  the  whole  affair,  seeing  the  fortune  of  a  young  man  depends 
upon  this  small  thing,  either  perpetual  r\iin,  or  a  fair  and  happy  way 
to  future  advancement ;  pray  give  me  leave  to  beg  of  you,  which  I 
most  humhly  and  suhmisvsively  do,  that  you  would  please  instantly  to 
rejmir  to  his  honor  Sir  Joseph,  and  acquaint  him  that  I  am  so  far  from 
printing  any  thing  from  iVI ikon’s  now,  that  I  have  followed  his  honor’s 
advice,  and  iqxm  due  ])ensitation  with  myself  have  nulled  and  made 
void  my  contract  with  Elsevir  at  Amsterdam,  have  returned  my  copies 
to  myself,  and  am  ready  to  dispose  of  them  where  his  hom)r  pleases, 
either  into  the  hands  of  my  Lord  Jenkyns,  or  into  his  own  for  better 
satisfaction;  and  am  so  far  from  ever  procuring  a  line  from  Milton 
]>rinted,  that,  if  his  honor  pleases,  he  shall  command  my  copies,  and  all 
my  other  papers,  to  the  fire.  And  though  1  happened  to  be  acquainted 
with  Milton  in  his  life-time  (which  out  of  mere  love  to  learning  1  pro¬ 
cured,  and  no  other  concerns  ever  ])ast  betwixt  us  but  a  great  desire 
and  ambition  of  some  of  his  learning),  1  am,  and  ever  w’as,  so  far  from 
being  in  the  least  tainted  with  any  of  his  principles,  that  I  may  holdly 
say,  none  has  a  greater  honor  and  loyalty  for  his  majesty,  more  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  Church  of  England,  and  love  for  his  country,  than  I  have.’ 

— Ib.  pp.  17:1— 17». 

We  can  make  room  only  for  one  more  extract,  which  will 
interest  such  of  our  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  Dryden's 
tjood  parsotiy  to  which  it  refers. 

‘JOHN  DHVDEX,  ESQ.TO  PEPYS. 

‘  Padhon  mio,  July  14,  KilMh 

‘  I  remember,  last  year,  when  I  had  the  honor  of  dining  with  you, 
you  were  pleased  to  recommend  to  me  the  character  of  (diancer’s 
(too</  Parson.  Any  desire  of  yours  is  a  command  to  me,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  1  have  put  it  into  my  English,  with  such  additions  and  altera¬ 
tions  as  I  thought  fit. 

‘  Having  translated  as  many  fahles  from  Ovid,  and  as  many  novels 
from  Boccnce,  and  tales  from  Chaucer,  as  will  make  an  inditlerent 
largi*  volume  in  folio,  1  intend  them  for  the  press  in  iMichaehnas  term 
next.  In  the  mean  time,  my  Parson  desires  the  favor  of  being  known 
to  you,  and  promises,  if  you  find  any  fault  in  his  character,  he  will 
reform  it.  \\  henever  you  please,  he  shall  wait  on  you,  and,  for  the 
safer  conveyance,  1  will  carry  him  in  my  pocket,  who  am, 

‘  IMy  /Vif/row’s  most  obedient  servant, 

‘  John  Dhvdkn. 
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‘PEPYS  TO  JOHN  DRYDEX,  ESQ. 

‘Sir,  Friday,  July  11,  lOOD. 

‘  You  truly  have  obliged  me,  and,  possibly,  in  saying  so,  I  am  more 
in  earnest  than  you  can  readily  think,  as  verily  hoping  from  this  your 
copy  of  one  Good  Parson,  to  fancy  some  amends  made  me  for  the 
hourly  otfence  1  bear  with  from  the  sight  of  so  many  lewd  originals. 

‘  I  shall,  with  great  pleasure,  attend  you  on  this  occasion  whene’er 
vou’ll  permit  it ;  unless  you  would  have  the  kindness  to  double  it  to 
me,  by  sutfering  my  coach  to  wait  on  you  (and  whom  you  can  gjun  me 
the  same  favor  from)  hither,  to  a  cold  chicken  and  a  salad,  any  noon 
after  Sunday,  as  being  just  stepping  into  the  air  for  two  days.* 

— \'ol.  ii.  j)p.  254 — 25(). 

Here  we  must  close  our  notice  of  these  voluiues,  thougli 
somewhat  disposed  to  add  a  few  words  ou  the  great  desirable¬ 
ness  of  a  severer  judgment  tlian  is  usual  being  exercised  in  the 
selection  which  is  made  from  the  corresjiondence  of  eminent  men. 
We  estimate  such  publications  as  the  present  too  highly  to  wish 
to  impose  any  very  stringent  restraints  on  their  editors ;  nor  are 
we  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  what  is  uninteresting,  and  a])pears 
to  be  unimportant  to  one  class  of  readers,  may  be  regarded  in  a 
very  different  light  by  another.  Hut  after  making  every  allow¬ 
ance  which  the  most  liberal  criticism  can  require,  we  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  great  ends  of  biography  and  history 
would  be  much  better  efiected  by  winnowing  the  chaR  more 
thoroughly  from  the  wheat  than  is  ordinarily  done.  A  larger 
number  of  readers  would  thus  be  induced  to  acquaint  tliem- 
selves  with  the  epistolary  corresjiondence  of  past  times,  and  a 
much  more  accurate  notion  of  the  events,  spirit,  and  character 
of  the  days  of  our  forefathers  would  thus  be  diffused  through 
the  general  mass  of  our  countrymen.  The  present  volumes  are 
not  more  faulty  in  this  respect  than  is  usual  with  works  of  their 
class — yet  their  value  would  ccrtaiidy  not  have  been  diminished 
by  the  suppression  of  many  of  the  letters  which  they  contain. 


Art.  VIII.  Thf*  Hour  and  the  Man.  A  Historical  Uamancc.  l»v 
IIaurikt  Marti.nkau.  Three  Vols.  London.  3loxon. 

At  the  time  when  the  star  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  risiin^ 
in  revolutionary  France,  another  of  similiar  hrilliancy,  l)ut 
of  purer  light,  was  beginning  to  shine  in  8t.  Domingo,  in  the 
character  of  Toussaint  UOuverture.  How  many  tongues  have 
celebrated  his  eminent  qualities  !  I  low  many  eyes  have  wept 
over  his  melancholy  fate 

Some  have  asserted  that  Toussaint  was  a  native  of  Africa ; 
but  the  most  probable  statement  is  that  he  was  born  on  the 
plantation  of  the  Count  de  Noe,  near  Cape  Francois,  about  the 
year  1745.  lie  is  said,  in  early  life,  to  have  displayed  peculiar 
kindness  towards  the  brute  creation,  and  to  have  j)ossessed  a 
j)atience  of  temper  which  scarcely  anything  could  discompose. 
His  amiable  deportment  conciliated  the  favor  of  IM.  llayou  do 
Libertas,  the  manager  of  the  plantation,  who  appointed  him  his 
postilion ;  and  having  found  means  to  learn  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  which  not  one  negro  in  ten  thousand  could 
boast,  he  acquired  great  distinction  among  his  fellow  slaves. 

When  the  insurrection  of  the  negroes  occurred  in  1791, 
'Foussaint  was  still  a  slave  on  the  plantation,  but  refrained  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  first  revolutionary  movements.  The 
spirit  of  vengeance  wreaked  its  animosity  alike  on  the  humaiK*. 
master  and  the  barbarous  tyrant,  and  hapjiy  were  those  planters 
who  could  escajie  from  the  island.  M.  Bayou  would  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  blacks  and  suffered  death,  had 
not  Toussaint  delivered  him  from  the  impending  destruction. 
He  provided  for  his  emigration  to  America,  found  means  to  em¬ 
bark  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  to  support  him  in  his  exile, 
procured  the  escape  of  his  family  with  him,  and  contrived  ('very 
plan  for  his  convenience. 

Toussaint  now  enten'd  the  army  of  his  country,  which  had 
begun  to  assume  a  regular  form.  He  joined  the  corps  com¬ 
manded  by  Biassou,  and  was  appointed  next  in  command  under 
him ;  but  his  superior  being  degraded  from  his  station  on 
account  of  his  cruelties,  Toussaint  was  invested  with  the  chief 
command  of  the  division.  His  character  now  gradually  unfolded, 
and  he  displayed  the  same  humanity  and  benevolence  that  had 
distinguished  his  more  private  life.  Among  his  other  great 
(nullities,  he  was  pre-eminent  for  unsullied  integrity.  It  was 
the  emmmon  proverb  anu^ng  the  white  inhabitants,  that  he. 
‘  never  broke  his  word.’  An  unequivocal  specimen  of  the  reli¬ 
ance  to  be  i>lac('d  on  his  engagements  was  exhibited  by  many 
of  the  ('xih*(i  planters  and  merchants,  whom  his  promise  of  pro- 
ti'ction  induced  to  return  from  distant  countries  to  which  tluy 
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had  fled.  These  lie  restored  to  their  estates,  and  inspired  with 
contidence.  At  the  time  of  his  first  elevation  to  rank,  tlie  con¬ 
test  between  the  blacks  and  their  former  masters  had  termi¬ 
nated  ;  but  another  civil  war  soon  arose,  and  was  for  some  time 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  fury  between  the  friends  of  the 
dethroned  French  monarch,  and  those  of  the  Convention.  In 
this  conflict,  men  of  all  complexions  were  on  both  sides;  and 
the  two  parties  comprehended  nearly  an  ecpial  number  of  blacks 
and  whites.  Toussaint  espoused  at  first  the  cause  of  royalty, 
and  his  talents  rendered  it  triumphant  in  St.  Domingo,  as  it  had 
been  unsuccessful  in  France.  Before  Spain  deserted  the  coali¬ 
tion  formed  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe  against  the  republi¬ 
canism  of  France,  he  had  the  rank  of  general  in  the  Spanish 
army  conferred  ujion  him,  and  was  honored  with  the  ancient 
military  order  of  that  country.  But  events  soon  induced  him  to 
think  it  neither  politic  nor  patriotic  to  maintain  his  hostility  to 
the  French  government.  The  planters  and  royalists  had  soli¬ 
cited  the  assistance  of  Great  Britain,  less  for  the  sake  of  restor¬ 
ing  the  Bourbons  in  France  than  with  the  hope  of  recovering 
the  iron  rule  of  their  own  plantations.  Toussaint  was,  there¬ 
fore,  compelled  either  to  make  amicable  terms  with  the  French 
Commissioners,  or  to  unite  with  the  British  invaders  and  others 
whom  he  knew  to  be  the  foes  of  negro  liberty.  He,  therefore, 
gave  ])eace  to  the  rejniblicans  he  had  conquered,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  authority  of  the  convention. 

Henceforth,  he  showed  his  fidelity  to  the  French  government 
under  every  change  that  took  place  in  its  constitution.  The 
representatives  of  that  government  sent  from  time  to  time  to 
St.  Domingo,  though  full  of  the  spirit  of  exaction  and  cruelty, 
he  managed  with  the  utmost  prudence,  interjiosing  freipiently 
the  shield  of  his  influence  between  them,  and  the  planters,  and 
the  jealous  negroes.  His  benevolence  was  strikingly  displayed 
in  the  rescue  of  General  Lavaux,  whom  the  negroes  imprisoned 
at  Cape  Framjois,  and  intended  to  put  to  deatli.  This  service 
was  publicly  acknowledged.  On  another  occasion  he  displayed 
the  heroic  spirit  of  forgiveness,  when  several  Frenchmen  were 
taken,  who  had  deserted  him  with  aggravated  treachery.  He 
ordered  their  attendance  at  church ;  and  when  that  part  of  the 
service  was  read  which  respects  mutual  forgiveness,  he  went  with 
them  to  the  front  of  the  altar,  and  after  pointing  out  the 
flagitiousness  of  their  crime,  ordered  their  immediate  discharge 
Iroin  confinement.  His  conduct,  also,  to  (General  Maitland  was 
noble,  contrasting  with  the  perfidy  he  was  urged  to  practise  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  French  republic.  At  the  time  when 
the  treaty  was  negociating  for  the  British  troops  to  evacuate 
^t.  Domingo,  Maitland  went  to  Toussaint’s  camp  with  only  two 
or  three  attendants.  Uoume,  the  IVench  commissioner,  wrote 
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to  Toussaiiit  to  embrace  the  favorable  opportunity  of  (letuiiiin|i 
the  British  fj^eneral  prisoner.  He  was  pre-warned  of  this  j)lol 
on  his  way,  but  hesitated  not  to  trust  himself  to  the  ne<xro  chief. 
On  his  arrival,  Toussaint  was  absent,  a  circumstance  he  viewed 
with  some  discontent,  not  to  say  suspicion.  At  length  he 
entered  the  room  with  two  letters  in  his  hand.  ‘There,  gene- 
‘  neral,*  said  he,  ‘  before  we  talk  together,  read  these  :  one  is  u 
‘  letter  just  received  from  Roume,  the  other  is  my  answer.  1 
‘  would  not  come  to  you  till  1  had  written  my  answer  to  him, 

‘  that  you  may  see  how  safe  you  are  with  me,  and  how  incapa- 
‘  ble  I  am  of  baseness.*  Maitland  found  one  of  the  letters  to 
be  an  artful  persuasive  to  seize  him,  as  an  act  of  duty  to  the 
republic,  the  other  an  indignant  refusal. 

No  sooner  was  the  negro  chief  relieved  from  the  warfare  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  on  behalf  of  his  race,  who  almost 
adored  him,  than  he  devoted  his  entire  attention  to  the  arts  of 


peace ;  and  the  whole  system  of  his  legislation  was  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  same  sagacity,  prudence,  and  humanity,  that  had 
distinguished  his  exploits  in  the  field.  When  he  restored  many 
of  the  ])lanters  to  their  estates  slavery  was  gone ;  no  human 
being  was  to  be  bought  or  sold.  The  greatest  difticulty  he  had 
to  overcome,  however,  was  the  indisposition  to  agricultural 
labour  produced  in  the  negro  mind  by  the  oppression  and 
cruelty  lormerly  practised.  The  planters,  however,  were  now 
oblig(‘d  to  put  their  laborers  on  the  footing  of  hired  servants, 
and  the  negroes  were  required  to  labor  for  their  own  subsist¬ 
ence.  Anijile  encouragement  was  afforded  to  industry  by  a 
legal  arrangement  for  wages,  and  penalties  were  indicted  for 
the  punishment  of  idleness.  The  cHects  of  these  regulations 
were  soon  visible  ;  the  progress  of  agriculture  was  such,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  nearly  ten  years’  war  and  other 
impediments  to  improvement,  the  land  jiroduced  in  the  n(‘\t 
crop  full  one-third  of  the  ([uantity  of  sugar  and  coifee  which  it 
had  ever  liefore  yielded  in  its  most  prosperous  season  ;  while 
the  plantation  negroes  became  healthful  and  hapjiy.  The  popu¬ 
lation  increased ;  and  while  situations  of  resjionsibility  were 
filled  by  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  who  were  respectable  under 
the  former  government,  others  were  occupied  by  negroes,  and 
even  Africans,  who  had  just  emerged  from  slavery.  In  fact 
the  peneral  aspect  of  societv,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  (d 
the  inhabitants  was  that  of  comfort,  peace,  and  prosperity. 
Having  deemed  it  necessarv  for  the  public  interest  to  frame  a 
regular  constitution  for  the  future  government  of  the  island, 
loussaint  called  to  his  assistance,  for  this  purpose,  several 
Kuropeans  of  talent,  and  having  submitted  the  document  to  a 
general  assembly  of  representatives,  convened  from  every  dis¬ 
trict,  by  whom  it  was  ajiproved  and  adopted,  it  was  promulgated 
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in  the  name  of  the  people^  by  a  proclamation  in  due  form  on  the 
first  of  duly,  1801,  and  the  island  declared  to  he  an  independ¬ 
ent  state.  Quiet  and  prosperity  immediately  followed;  but, 
alas,  were  soon  interru})ted  by  European  perfidy. 

Peace  havinpj  been  restored  between  Great  Hritain  and 
France,  Bonaparte  determined  on  sending  an  ex|)edition  across 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  probable  that  he  regarded  Toussaint  with 
suspicion,  and  moreover,  wanted  employment  for  his  numerous 
army.  A  fleet  was  accordingly  collected  in  the  harbours  of 
Brest,  L’Orient,  and  Rochford ;  and  an  army  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  were  embarked  in  the  transports  that  accom¬ 
panied  it.  Le  Clerc,  brother-iii-law  of  the  First  Consul,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  while  the  fleet  was  commanded 
by  Admiral  V^illaret,  who  had  been  in  the  royal  service  before 
the  revolution.  The  two  sons  of  Toussaint,  who  had  been  sent 
to  France  for  education,  were  taken  from  their  studies,  and 
sent  on  board  the  fleet  as  hostages  for  the  conduct  of  their  father. 
This  armament  arrived  at  St.  Domingo  on  the  28Ri  of  December, 
when  Le  Clerc  dispatched  three  divisions  of  his  force  towards 
three  jioints  of  the  island  at  the  same  time.  No  sooner  had 
(General  llochambeau  landed  at  Fort  Dauphin,  than  the  troojia 
were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  the  negroes  without  the  least 
previous  notice  were  charged  w  ith  the  bayonet,  and  fled  from 
the  fort.  The  next  day  the  main  body,  under  Villaret  and  Le 
Clerc,  arrived  off  Cape  Fram^ois,  and  prej)ared  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  town ;  but  the  black  General  Christophe  sent  a 
mulatto  to  inform  the  commander  that  the  General-in-chief 
being  absent  in  the  interior,  no  disembarkation  of  any  military 
force  coidd  be  permitted  till  the  return  of  the  messenger  who 
had  been  dispatched  to  inform  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  ; 
that  if  they  attem|)ted  to  land,  all  the  white  inhabitants  would 
be  considered  as  hostages  for  their  conduct,  and  that  an  attack 
upon  the  town  w'ould  be  followed  by  its  immediate  conflagra¬ 
tion.  Le  Clerc,  upon  this,  wrote  a  disingenuous  letter  consist¬ 
ing  of  conciliation  and  menaces,  to  which  Christo|)he  sent  a 
dignified  reply.  A  deputation  from  the  inhabitants,  headed  by 
the  mayor,  went  on  board  the  fleet,  and  entreated  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  General,  representing  that  the  blacks  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  put  all  the  white  people  to  the 
sword  on  the  first  signal  of  disembarkation.  They  were  dis¬ 
missed  w  ithout  any  promise,  and  an  insidious  proclamation  of  the 
f  irst  Consul  w'as directed  to  be  read.  Having  received  intelligence, 
however,  of  Rochambeau’s  landing  at  Fort  Dauphin,  Le  Clerc 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  w’ait  for  ToussainFs  arrival,  but 
prepared  at  once  to  commence  his  operations.  He  hoped  to  gain 
the  heights  before  the  negroes  put  their  threats  into  execution, 
but  in  vain ;  he  only  attained  them  to  see  the  towm  in  flames, 
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Christo|)he  then  retreated  with  the  troops  under  his  comnraiul, 
in  ^ood  order,  carrying  oti'  two  thousand  of  the  white  inhabitants 
as  hostaj^es.  As  soon  as  Toiissaint  was  informed  of  what  had 
oecurred,  he  lost  no  time  in  ixiviim  such  directions  as  existiinjf 
circumstances  recpiired,  and  tliougli  the  consular  j^azettes  expa¬ 
tiate  on  his  cruelty  and  barbarity,  the  fact  was  that  he  ))ursued 
a  humane  and  determin(‘d  purpose  to  protect  the  French  from 
the  resentment  of  his  brethren.  General  Moise,  with  many 
oflicers  and  troops  under  his  command  had  revolted,  not  with 
views  hostile  to  'foussaint  and  his  government,  hut  solely  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  whites.  The  insurrection,  how¬ 
ever,  was  soon  quelled ;  hut  Moise,  though  his  nephew  and 
Iriend,  and  about  thirty  oiHcers  were  brought  to  a  court-martial 
for  their  sanguinary  conduct,  and  publicly  executed  at  the  Capt‘. 
Thus  did  the  (^ommander-in-Chief  sacrifice  the  feelings  of  the 
man  to  the  duties  of  the  governor.  But  the  agents  of  the 
Fn*nch  government  made  use  of  this  piece  of  Roman  heroism, 
to  blacken  his  character  by  every  odious  calumny. 

As  soon  as  all  the  divisions  of  the  French  force  had  landed, 
Te  (^l(*rc  made  trial  of  a  scheme  to  jiractise  on  the  feelings 
ot  Toussaint.  A  letter  was  to  be  delivered  from  Bonaparte, 
and  an  interview  U)  be  etlec.ted  between  him  and  his  two  sons, 
who  had  been  made  to  believe  it  was  the  interest  of  their  father 
to  com|)ly  with  the  proposal  to  be  made  to  him.  Coisnon,  their 
tutor,  was  to  introduce  them,  but  they  were  not  to  be  suffered 
to  remain  unless  the  father  promised  accpiiescence  in  the  wishes 
cd  the  First  Consul.  1 1  is  family  circle  joined  tlu  ir  persuasions, 
hut  'foussaint  had  wit  enough  to  see  the  snare,  and  with  anguish 
yet  heroic  tirnmess  he  said,  after  a  brief  struggle,  ‘  'fakt;  hack 
‘  my  cliildren,  since  it  must  be  so.  1  will  be  faithful  to  iny 
brethren  and  my  (iod.’  A  correspondence  ensued  Ixdween  him 
and  L(‘  (derc,  during  which  there  was  a  truce  of  some  days.  Li* 
Clerc,  however,  became  im|)atient,  and  renewed  hostilities,  pro¬ 
claiming  Toussaint  and  Christo|)he  ‘  out  of  the  protection  ot  the 
‘  law.’  'flic  contest  that  ensued  was  severe,  accompanied  by 
various  successes  and  repulses  on  both  sides  at  j>articular  points. 
I  wo  thousand  black  troops  under  Maure|)as,  however,  went 
over  to  the  French,  and  the  insidious  ])romises  of  Le  Clerc,  in- 
duceil  many  other  leatling  individuals  to  follow  the  exani|)le, 
while  most  of  tin*  negro  tro()|)s  became  weary  of  the  war.  I  he 
constancy,  however,  of  the  black  general  never  forsook  him, 
ainl  though  unable  to  meet  his  enemies  in  the  field,  he  was 
still  unconcjuered.  Almost  the  whole  French  army  was  ein- 
p|oyeil  against  Oete-a-lherrot,  a  fortress  between  Fort  an 
Frinoe,  and  St.  Mare,  which  was  under  the  command  of 
Uessalines,  one  of  the  most  skilful  of  all  the  negro  gt'iierals.  It 
was  at  length  j)oss<‘ssed ;  hut  the  atrocities  of  the  French  stain 
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the  page  of  history  on  this  occasion.  Six  hundred  blacks 
were  surrounded  by  General  Hardy,  and  deliberately  put  to 
death,  and  a  similar  tragedy  was  enacted  at  Trianon.  Elated 
with  success,  Le  (^lerc  immediately  put  the  plantation  negrot^s 
aixain  under  the  driver  and  the  whip.  The  poor  cultivators  now 
found  their  mistake  in  listening  t(^  the  Fnuich  declarations  of 
libe  rty,  and  the  planters  themselves  were  afraid  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  estates.  Toussaint  saw,  in  this  imprudent  baseness 
of  his  enemies,  the  hope  of  retrieving  his  affairs ;  and  with  this 
view,  in  the  month  of  April  he  abandoned  the  mountains,  and 
effecting  a  junction  with  Christophe,  hastened  towards  the 
northern  coast,  where  he  defeated  the  trooj)s  of  France,  and 
brought  the  cultivators  in  great  numbers  to  his  standard.  He 
drove  everything  before  him,  and  even  without  battering 
artill(*ry,  very  nearly  captured  Oape  FTangois.  la*  Clerc  now 
perceived  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  duplicity,  and  resolved 
on  issuing  a  proclamation  with  a  view  of  reassuring  his  uidiappy 
dupes  of  his  regard  for  negro  freedom  !  It  was  so  insidiously 
constructed  as  instantly  to  produce  the  desir(‘d  effect ;  and  the 
black  chiefs  were  necessitated  by  the  first  week  in  May  to  con¬ 
clude  a  peace,  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  f'rance  over  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo  was  acknowledged  by  all  its  inhabitants. 

Toussaint  retired  to  a  plantation  at  (fonaives  on  the  south¬ 
west  coast,  called  after  his  own  name  1/ Ouvertun',  where  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family  he  sought  traiKpiillity  and  repose.  Hut 
|)erceiving  the  negro  general  in  his  power,  Le  Clerc  |)ractised 
one  of  the  basest  acts  of  treachery  that  ever  disgraced  a  man 
or  a  government.  In  the  dead  of  night  the  Creole  frigate  and 
the  Hero,  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  were  disj)atched  from  (Jape 
Fram^ois  and  stood  in  toGonaives;  when  several  boats  with  troops 
landed  and  surrounded  the  house  of  Toussaint,  who  with  his 
family  was  reposing  in  unsuspecting  slumber.  Ifrunet,  a  briga¬ 
dier-general,  and  Ferrari,  aide-de-cam j)  to  Le  Oferc,  entered 
with  a  file  of  grenadiers  and  r(‘quired  him  instantly  to  go  with 
his  family  on  board  the  frigate.  Resistance  was  useless;  Tous¬ 
saint  submitted,  soliciting  in  vain  that  his  wife  and  children 
might  be  suffered  to  remain  ;  and  before  the  neighborhood 
could  be  alarmed  all  were  on  board  the  Hero  and  under  sail  for 
f  ranee.  A  hundred  of  the  confidential  friends  of  loussaint 
were  arrested  also,  and,  without  any  other  imputation  of 
crime,  some  were  hurried  on  board  the  frigate  La  Muiron,  bound 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  rest  distributed  through  the 
squadron.  What  became  of  these  wretched  captives  was  never 
known.  During  the  voyage  Toussaint  was  allowed  no  inter¬ 
course  with  his  family;  and  on  their  arrival  at  lirest,  after  a 
moment’s  interview  with  them  on  deck  (and  it  was  the  last)  he 
was  conveyed,  under  an  escort  of  cavalry,  to  the  castle  of  .loux, 
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in  Normandy.  At  the  commencement  of  winter  the  unfortunate 
ne<»'ro  chief,  after  bein^  immured  in  a  miserable  dungeon,  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  ‘27th  of  April,  1803. 

Such  are  the  general  facts  connected  with  the  life  of  Tous- 
saint  L’Ouverture,  which  Miss  Martineau  has  chosen  as  the 
basis  of  a  *  historical  romance.’  The  real  history  is  indeed  it¬ 
self  a  romance,  and  reejuired  little  emhellishment  or  amplitiea- 
tiem.  She  has  accordingly  added  very  few  imaginary  person¬ 
ages,  and  these  barely  sutheient  to  form  amusing  under-plots  to 
the  main  story.  The  title  combines  the  headings  of  two  of  the 
chapters,  from  one  of  which  we  shall  furnish  an  extract  hv 
which  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  and  the  method  of  its  execution.  It  is  ‘  the  hour’  ot 
changing  sides,  audToussaint  is  w  ith  the  French  |>riest  l.axahon. 


‘  ‘  Father/  said  he,  commanding  his  voice  completely,  ‘  is  there  not 
hope,  that  if  men,  weakened  and  l»linded  by  degradati»m,  mistake  their 
duty  when  the  time  for  duty  comes,  they  will  he  forgiven  ?* 

*  ‘  In  what  case,  my  son?  Kxplain  yourself.* 

‘  ‘  If  I,  hithern»  a  slave,  and  wanting,  theref«»re,  the  wisdom  of  a 
free  man,  find  myself  engaged  on  the  w  rmig  side, — fighting  against  the 
providence  of  (Jod, — is  there  not  hope  that  I  may  he  forgiven  on  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  right  ?  ’ 

‘  ‘  How' the  wrong  side,  my  son?  Are  ymi  not  fighting  for  your 
king,  and  for  the  allies  of  France  ?* 

‘  ‘  1  have  been  so  pledged  and  so  engaged  ;  and  I  do  not  say  that  I  was 
wnmg  when  1  so  engaged  and  so  pledged  myself.  Hut  if  I  had  heen 
wise  as  a  free  man  slnuild  he,  1  should  have  foreseen  of  late  what 
has  now’  happened,  and  not  have  heen  found,  when  last  night’s  sun 
went  down  (and  as  to-morrow’  night’s  sun  shall  not  find  me),  holding  a 
coininand  against  the  highest  interests  of  my  race, — now’,  at  length, 
about  to  he  redeemed.’ 

‘  ‘  You — Toussaint  Hreda — the  loyal !  If  Heaven  has  put  any  of 
its  grace  within  you,  it  has  show  n  itself  in  your  loyalty  ;  and  do  you 
speak  of  deserting  the  forces  raised  in  the  name  of  your  king,  and 
acting  mnui  tlie  decrees  of  his  enemies  ?  Explain  to  me,  my  son, 
how’  this  can  he.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  can  scarcely  he  yet  awake.’ 

‘  ‘  .And  lt>  me  it  seems,  father,  that  never  till  now’  have  I  heen  aw  ake. 


Act  it  was  in  no  vain  dream  that  I  served  mv  king.  If  he  is  now’ 
where  he  can  read  the  hearts  of  his  servants,  he  knows  that  it  was 
not  for  my  command,  or  for  any  other  dignity  and  reward,  that  I  came 
hither,  and  have  fought  under  the  roval  Hag  of  France.  It  was  from 
reverence  and  duty  t(»  him,  under  (hul.  He  is  now'  in  heaven  ;  we 
have  no  king  ;  and  my  loyalty  is  due  elsewhere.  I  know’  not  how  it 
might  have  Invu  if  he  had  still  lived  ;  for  it  seems  ti»  me  now'  that 
(hhI  lias  i^lahlished  a  higher  royalty  among  men  than  even  that  of  an 
anointed  sovereign  over  the  fortunes  of  many  millions  of  men.  1 
think  now’  that  the  rule  which  the  free  man  has  over  his  own  soul, — 
over  time  and  eternity,— subject  only  to  Hod’s  will,— is  a  nobler 
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authority  than  that  of  kings  ;  but,  however  1  might  have  thouglit,  onr 
king  n(»  longer  lives  ;  and,  by  (nul  s  mercy,  as  it  seems  to  me  now, 
while  the  hearts  of  the  blacks  feel  orjdianed  and  desolate,  an  object  is 
held  fc»rth  to  us  for  the  adoration  of  our  loyalty, — an  object  higher  than 
throne  and  crown,  and  offered  ns  by  the  hand  of  the  King  of  kings/ 

‘  ‘  Do  yon  mean  freedom,  my  son  ?  Hemember  that  it  is  in  the 
name  of  freedom  that  the  French  rebels  have  committed  the  crimes 
which — which  it  w’onld  consume  the  night  to  tell  of,  and  which  no  one 
knows  better,  or  abhors  more  than  yourself.’ 

‘  ‘  It  is  true  :  but  they  struggled  for  this  and  that  and  the  other 
right  and  privilege  existing  in  societies  of  those  who  are  fully  :idmitted 
to  be  men.  In  the  struggle,  crime  has  been  victorious,  and  they  have 
killed  their  king.  The  object  of  my  devotion  will  now  be  nothing 
that  has  to  be  wrenched  from  an  anointed  ruler,  nothing  which  can  be 
gained  by  violence, — nothing  but  that  which,  being  already  granted, 
requires  only  to  be  cherished,  and  may  best  be  cherished  in  j)eace, — 
the  manluMul  of  my  race.  To  this  must  1  henceforth  be  loyal.’ 

•  *  »  «  • 


‘  ‘  Well.  Kx]dain,  explain  what  you  propose.* 

‘  ‘  I  cannot  remain  in  an  army  opposed  to  what  are  now  the  legal 
rights  of  the  blacks.’ 

‘  ^  Y»»n  will  give  up  your  command  ?  * 

‘  ‘  1  shall. 

‘  ‘  And  your  boys, — what  will  yon  do  with  them  ^  ’ 

‘  ‘  Send  them  whence  they  came  fur  the  present.  I  shall  dismiss 
them  by  one  road,  while  the  resignation  of  my  rank  goes  by  another.’ 

‘  ‘  And  you  yourself  by  a  third.’ 

‘  ‘  When  I  have  declared  myself  to  General  Ilermona.* 

‘  ‘  Have  you  thoughts  of  taking  your  soldiers  with  yon  }  * 

‘  ‘  Xo.’ 

‘  ‘  Hut  what  is  rijiht  f(»r  von  is  right  for  them.’ 

‘  ‘  If  they  so  decide  for  themselves. — My  ]Mm'er  over  them  is  great. 
They  w'ould  folhnv  me  with  a  word.  I  shall  therefore  avoid  speaking 
that  word,  as  it  would  be  a  false  tirst  step  in  a  career  of  freedom,  to 
make  them  enter  u])on  it  as  slaves  to  my  <»pinion  and  my  will.’ 

‘  ‘  Hut  yon  will  at  least  address  them,  that  they  may  understand 
the  course  yon  pursue.  The  festival  of  this  morning  w  ill  afford  an 
opportunity — after  mass.  Have  you  thought  of  this? — 1  tlo  not  say 
that  I  am  advising  it,  or  sanctioning  any  j)art  of  your  plan :  but  have 
you  thought  of  this  ?  ’ 

‘  ‘  I  have,  and  dismissed  the  tlnmght.  The  proclamation  will  speak 
for  itself.  I  act  from  no  information  which  is  not  open  to  them  all. 


They  can  act,  thank  God,  for  themselves  :  and  1  will  not  seduce  them 
into  subservience,  or  haste,  or  passion.’ 

‘  ‘  Hut  you  will  be  giving  up  ev'erything.  W  hat  can  make  yon 
think  that  the  French  at  Cap,  all  in  the  interest  of  the  planters,  will 
receive  you  ?’ 

‘  *  I  do  in»t  think  it ;  and  I  shall  not  offer  myself.’ 

*  ‘  ’I’lien  you  will  sink  into  nothing.  Von  w  ill  n(»  longer  be  an 
<»Hicer,  nor  even  a  soldier.  You  w  ill  be  a  mere  negro,  where  negroes 
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are  wholly  despisi*d.  After  all  that  you  have  been,  you  will  he  no- 
thinj;/ 

‘  ‘  I  shall  Ihj  a  true  man.’ 

‘  ‘  You  will  sink  to  less  than  nothing.  You  w’lll  be  worse  tluin 
useless  before  (hul  and  man.  You  will  be  held  a  traitor.’ 

‘  ‘  1  shall  ;  but  it  will  be  for  the  sake  of  a  higher  tidelity.’ 

4  ¥  *  ♦  ♦ 

‘  Toussaint  payed  him  his  wonted  reverence,  and  left  the  tent. 

‘  Arrived  in  his  ow  n,  he  threw  himself  on  the  coucli  like  a  heart¬ 
broken  man. 

‘  *  No  help  !  no  guidance  !  *  thought  he.  ‘  I  am  desolate  and  alone. 

I  never  thought  to  have  been  left  without  a  guide  from  (Jod.  He 
leaves  me  with  my  sins  upon  my  soul,  unconfessed,  nnabsolved  :  and, 
thus  burdened  and  rebuked,  I  must  enter  upon  the  course  which  1 
dare  md  refuse.  But  this  voice  within  me  wiiich  bids  me  go, — w  hence 
and  wiiat  is  it  }  W  hence  is  it  but  from  (lod  ?  And  how'  can  I  there¬ 
fore  say  that  I  am  alone  }  There  is  no  man  that  I  can  rely  on, — not 
even  one  of  Christ’s  anointed  ])riests  ;  but  is  there  not  he  w  ho  re¬ 
deemed  men  }  and  w  ill  he  reject  me  if,  in  my  (»bedience,  I  come  to 
him  }  1  will  try, — I  w  ill  dare.  I  am  alone ;  and  he  w  ill  hear  and 

help  me.’ 

‘  W’ithout  priest,  w  ithout  voice,  w  ithout  form  of  words,  he  confessed 
and  prayed,  and  no  longer  felt  that  he  was  alone.  He  arose,  clear  in 
mind,  and  stnuig  in  heart :  wrote  and  sealed  up  his  resignation  of  his 
commission,  ste]>ped  into  the  next  tent  to  rouse  the  three  boys,  desir¬ 
ing  them  to  dress  for  early  mass,  and  pre])are  for  their  returnto  their 
homes  immediately  afterwards.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  130 — 151. 

The  iiintli  chiij)ter  is  headed  ‘  The  Man.’  The  news  that 
Toussaint  was  gone  over  from  the  allies  to  republican  France 
soon  became  universal  in  (hi|)e  Fran^'ois,  and  that  this  stej>  had 
betMi  followed  by  a  large  detection  from  the  allied  forces,  fous- 
saint  and  Henri  Cluistophe  took  possession  of  the  town,  re¬ 
leased  (leneral  Laveaux  from  prison,  and  spread  universal  joy 
among  the  French. 

We  have  been  mucli  pleased  with  tliese  volumes ;  chietly, 
perhaps,  for  the  Iuto’s  sake.  In  some  jiassages  there  is  a  de¬ 
cided  failure,  from  the  want  of  probability ;  while  in  others 
there  is^  umpiestionably  much  to  interest  and  im|)ress.  A 
W  alter  >eott  would  have  found  this  a  fine  subject  for  his  genius. 
W  e  are  glad,  howev(‘r,  it  has  now’  been  treated,  and  in  a  manner 
which  dot's  iu»  discredit  to  a  clever  writer,  though  it  is  not  per¬ 
haps  the  lu'st  production  of  the  author’s  |)en. 
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('otntnoNSy  \H'M)y  relatiee  to  t/ie  flest  Indi's.  Uy  Authority,  lioiulon : 
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.1  IV'uUer  in  the  ff  'est  IndieSy  descrdn'd  in  Familiar  Letters  to  Iletny 
Claj/y  if  Kentnek'if.  lly  JosKrii  John  Gi’unky.  Loiulon  :  IH  IO. 

The  Present  Condition  of  the  ff  'est  Indies  ;  their  If  ants,  and  the  lie- 
meilt/  for  These :  with  some  Praetical  Hints  shotrini/  the  Polly  of  a 
Seir  Si/stem  for  their  future  Regeneration,  lly  IIknkv  Mokson. 
liOiulon  :  1H41. 

Past  and  Present  Ffforts  for  the  Ejctinction  of  the  African  Sla  re-trade, 
Hy  W.  H.  Ghku.  Loiulon  :  1H41. 

EmancijfUtion,  Ily  William  K.  Ciiannino.  Tioudon:  1H4I. 


is  ill!  iiiij)ortant  s(*iise  in  which  the  plirasc*  we  have 
adopted  as  the  nuinin^  title  of  this  article  is  far  from  hein^ 
ap|)Iieable  to  the  subject  to  wliieli  we  have  applied  it.  The 
results  ol’ emancipation — of  the  (‘mancipation,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  eit’ht  hundred  thousand  bondsmen  who  lat(*ly  wat(‘r(Mi  with 
their  sw(*at  and  blood  the  \V(‘st  Indian  possessions  of  (ir(‘at 
Britain,  are  as  yet,  in  their  eom|)leten(‘ss,  no  matt(‘rs  of  discus¬ 
sion,  for  th(*y  are  not  yet  in  existence.  The  iid)u(‘iu‘e  of  this 
jiTcat  measure  stretclu^s  b(Hh  so  wide  and  so  far ;  it  spans,  not 
only  so  broad  an  expanse  of  waters — for  it  will  assuredly  reach 
the  contiiK'nt  of  Alrica — but  so  vast  an  (*x|)anse  ol  tinu* — since 
it  will  alh*ct  the  character  of  all  comin<j^  ai;es — that  it  is  preci¬ 
pitate,  even  to  trillinjj^,  to  speak  as  though  we  saw,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  anything  which  can  properly  be  called  the  results 
of  emanci|)ation.  W  e  may  (observe*,  imh^ed,  things  which  have 
resulUnl  from  it,  as  we  may  observe  what  has  resulted  from  the 
husbandman’s  toil,  when  we  s(‘e  the  clean  plough(‘d  furrow, 
the  smooth  raked  earth  that  covers  the  seed,  or  tin*  light  green 
hue  w  ith  which  it  is  clothed  by  the  up-sj)ringing  blade ;  but  it 
is  for  them  to  speak  oi'  the  result  of  his  labors,  w  ho  shall  sec  the 
waving  yellow'  croj),  and  tlu‘  industry  ol  the  harvest  li(4d.  Not 
inor(‘,  at  the  largest  amount,  than  the  t(‘nder  herb  to  the  rijiened 
corn,  are  pr(‘sent  results  of  negro  (‘mancipation  to  the  harvest 
of  unm(‘asurable  good  of  wdiich  it  is  to  b(‘  |)roductiv(‘. 

Using  the  term  with  this  fpialilication,  however,  there  is 
enough  in  the  results  of  emancij)ation,  as  at  present  visible,  to 
lurnish  matter  of  inter(*sting  iiupiiry  and  gratilying  record,  more 
espc‘cially  as  its  imm(‘(liate  ellect  was  anticipat(‘(l  by  many  per¬ 
sons  w  ith  real  or  feign(‘d  alarm.  W  (^  |)ropos(?,  therefore,  to 
devote  a  few'  pages,  under  the  guidance  ol  tin*  works  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  to  a  statement  ol  the  jjresent,  and  an 
iiupiiry  into  the  prospective  issue  of  emancipation  in  our  West 
India  colonies. 
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Before  we  enter  upon  our  task,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  some 
brief  account  of  the  works  upon  our  table. 

During  the  parliamentary  session  of  1839,  there  were  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  voluminous  papers  on  the 
state  of  the  British  West  Indies,  during  the  critical  period  which 
elapsed  between  the  spring  of  1838  and  that  of  the  following 
year.  On  the  first  of  August,  1838,  emancipation  took  place; 
the  period  we  have  named,  therefore,  comprehends  the  time 
immediately  preceding  that  change,  and  immediately  following 
it.  At  this  period  the  sti|)endiary  magistrates  were  in  the  official 
habit — a  habit  which  has  subsecjuently  been  most  injuriously 
discontinued — of  making  monthly  reports  to  the  colonial  go¬ 
vernors,  of  all  things  which  they  deemed  material  to  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  afliiirs.  Tliese  reports,  although  far 
from  being  in  all  cases  what  they  ought  to  have  been,  brought 
to  head  (piarters,  and  ultimately  to  the  British  government  and 
the  British  parliament,  an  immense  amount  of  invaluable  infor¬ 
mation,  and  contiabuted  to  most  im|)ortant  beneficial  effects. 
As  a  class — we  are  happy  in  having  this  opportunity  of  saying 
it — the  stipendiary  magistrates  of  the  West  Indies  have  deserved 
well  of  their  country ;  and  their  services,  performed  amidst 
accumulated  dithculties  and  implacable  hostility,  entitle  them  to 
the  warm  approbation  and  high  esteem  of  every  friend  of  fr(‘e- 
dom  and  humanity.  The  reports  of  these  functionaries,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  despatches  of  colonial  governors,  are  the  sta|)le  ot 
the  volume  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  list,  as  at 
once  of  the  largest  bulk  and  of  the  highest  authority.  It  is  a 
thick,  but  not  a  cumbrous  octavo  volume,  consisting,  as  the  title 
says,  of  extracts  from  papers  printed  bv  order  of  the  House  ot 
Commons  in  1839,  relative  to  the  West  Indies.  It  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  digest  of  the  documents  relating  to  emancipation  and 
its  iinnuHliate  consequences,  prej)ared,  as  it  appears,  by  direction 
of  goverument,  in  order  to  throw  the  important  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  parliamentarv  paj)ers  into  a  form  generally  acces¬ 
sible  and  easily  available.  Its  price  is  extremelv  small ;  and 
%:very  person  who  wishes  to  know'  upon  authority  the  facts  ot  the 
case,  or  to  be  able  to  refer  to  authority  in  relation  to  them, 
should  place  it  in  his  library.  Thanks  are  certainly  due  to  the 
government,  for  the  careful  preparation  and  economical  publica¬ 
tion  of  it. 

I  he  work  of  Mr.  (iurney,  A  }Mntrr  in  the  Indies^ 

although  illustrative  of  the  same  subject,  is  the  antipodes  of 
that  we  have  just  noticed.  It  is  the  narrative  of  a  well  informed 
and  highly  cultivated  traveller,  who  suffers  nothing  to  escape 
him,  and  UH)ks  upon  every  thing  with  a  benevolent,  and  gener- 
ally  a  (liscriminating  eye.  \\  ith  a  view*  to  render  his  Vi»luuie 
uselul  in  the  I  nited  States,  he  has  thrown  it  into  the  Ibrm  of 
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letters  to  an  American  correspondent ;  and  he  has  cliosen  for 
Ins  correspondent  on  tliis  occasion  the  eminent  statesman  and 
siaveliolder,  Henry  Clay.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  a^ree  with 
the  author  in  the  supposition,  by  which  no  doubt  he  was  actu- 
at(‘d,  that  addressing  the  letters  to  Mr.  Clay  was  adapted  to 
give  them  greater  weight  with  the  slaveholders  of  the  Union; 
but  this  we  are  sure  of,  that  Mr.  Gurney  has  lost  sight,  for  the 
moment,  of  all  moral  distinctions,  in  addressing  Mr.  Clay  as — 
‘  My  dear  friend.*  The  oidy  thought  by  which  we  can  recon¬ 
cile  ourselves  to  the  use  of  this  appellation  is,  that  it  is  a 
(Quaker  form  of  exj)ression,  and  means  nothing ;  but,  if  we  arc 
wrong  in  this,  we  can  only  deplore  that  so  excellent  and  emi¬ 
nent  a  man  should  have  so  forgotten  himself,  even  for  a  moment. 
In  no  respect  are  the  principles  or  habits  of  Henry  (^lay  such  as 
can  induce  Joseph  John  (Turney  to  rank  that  gentleman  among 
his  *  dear  friends and  it  w  as  of  some  importance  to  society, 
more  especially  in  the  United  States,  that  a  good  man  should 
have  taken  such  an  oj)portunity  of  reprobating,  rather  than 
countenancing,  a  bad  one.  We  shoidd  make  a  similar  remark, 
W(udd  our  space  permit,  respecting  Mr.  Gurney’s  fond  ap|HJIa- 
tion  of  another  American  slaveholder — ‘our  friend,  J.  (\  Cal- 
‘  houn,’  j).  225.*  Of  facts  which  he  observed  in  the  West 


•  To  A  Iflnter  in  the  l^est  Indies  is  prefixed  a  Prefatorv  Letter  to  tho 
author’s  brotlier-in-law,  Sir  T.  F.  Ibixton,  in  which  he  tleclares  liiiUFelf  in 
favor  of  tlie  African  Civilization  Society.  VVe  arc  not  about  to  make  any 
i:(*neral  reference  to  tliis  subject,  on  which  we  have  alre  ady  expressed  our 
opinion.  We  notice  the  Prefatory  Letter  merely  to  say,  that  we  think  our 
traveller  disposes  most  unsatisfactorily  of  thebearincTof  the  association  we  have 
named  on  tlie  professed  j)eacc  ]>rinciplc  of  the  Society  ()f  Friends.  As  a 
Friend,  Mr.  (lurney  holds  the  unlawfulness  of  war:  yet  he  is  wiUin^-  to  take 
jvirt  in  foundiiiij  colonies  which  are  to  h:ive  military  prelection,  because  that 
‘  point  is  under  the  sole  care  of  government,’  ]>.  viii.  AjL^ain,  the  expedition 
to  the  Nij^er  is  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  the  Civilizatieui  Society  is  to  ‘co¬ 
operate  with  ’  that  expedition  ;  to  which  our  author  reconciles  himself  by 
the  etymolocrical  consideration,  that  ‘the  word  ‘co-operatr*  seimis  to  jjoint 
out  the  action  of  independent  parties.’  fie  thinks  the  Society  ‘stamls  on  a 
safe  "round,’  while  it  confines  its  co-o]»eration  ‘  to  matters  purely  ]»acinc,' 
and  that  ‘  it  cannot  be  considered  resjxuisiblc  for  a  collater.d  circumstance, 
<listinctly  disapjiroved  by  some  of  its  members,  which  it  has  done  nothing 
to  promote,  and  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  imlependent  action  of 
pivernnient,*  ib.  All  this  is  to  us  utterly  inconclusive,  and  partikes  painfully 
of  the  ch.aracter  of  evasion.  Upon  tlie  j)rinciple  here  resorted  to,  K(»maii 
Catholics  may  prove  that  they  never  burnt  a  heretic.  All  that  they  liave  ever 
tlone  has  been  to  acce])t  the  service  of  the  secular  arm.  1'hey  have  ‘confined 
their  co-operation  to  matters  purely  ’  reli;,dous,  while  the  murdering  part 
‘  belon»4e<l  exclusively  to  the  independent  .action  of  government.’  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  any  members  of  the  body  of  Friends,  clear-si"hted  ami  inflexible 
as  they  have  i^enerally  show’ii  themselves,  are  about  to  fall  into  such  a  snare  ; 
to  identify  themsclTes  with  ;i  military  .system,  an<l  to  become— they  who 
have  been  so  often  choked  with  gnats — the  swallowers  of  a  camel  ^ 
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Indies,  his  representations  are  beyond  doubt  of  the  great wt 
accuracy  and  value.  All  is  true  tnat  he  has  told,  and  a  most 
important  witness  to  the  value  of  emancipation  he  is.  We 
think,  however,  that  he  has  not  told  all  that  is  true.  The  good¬ 
ness  of  his  heart,  we  suspect,  has  allowed  him  to  leave  untold 
some  things,  which  go  to  make  up  the  full  amount  of  iniquity 
on  the  planters’  side  of  the  account,  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Channing  has  been  dictated  by  his 
perusal  of  Mr.  Gurney’s  Letters,  and  consists  in  part  of  a  spi¬ 
rited  abstract  of  their  more  important  contents,  to  which  are 
appended  some  observations  of  his  own.  It  is  strongly  marked 
by  the  author’s  characteristic  eloquence  and  nobleness  of  senti¬ 
ment,  and  will  fascinate  every  reader.  It  concludes  with  some 
important  remarks  on  the  subject  of  American  slavery,  a  subject 
of  which,  in  our  last  number,  we  took  an  extended  notice. 

The  remaining  pamphlets  on  our  list  emanate  from  the  West 
India  part)'.  They  treat  of  the  present  state  of  the  West  Indies 
in  respect  of  labor  and  production,  and  allege  a  great  amount  of 
evil,  as  a  remedy  for  which  they  call  for  a  large  immigration  of 
laborers.  The  writers,  however,  although  they  agree  in  this 
general  view,  are  dift'erent  men.  Mr.  Greg  malves  his  apjiear- 
ance  in  a  mask,  and  sets  a  gin  for  abolitionists,  by  pretending 
— we  really  do  not  think  him  sincere — a  great  anxiety  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  He  is  evidently  of  the  old  school. 
Mr.  Morson  is  of  the  new ;  and  treats  the  question  with  a 
frankness  and  generosity  to  which,  from  men  of  his  party,  we 
are  quite  unaccustomed.  We  hail  with  unfeigned  pleasure  the 
growth  of  such  a  spirit  as  he  manifests  among  the  West  India 
proprietary ;  and  we  have  only  to  hope  that  it  may  speedily 
iiecome  universal.  We  shall  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
these  pamphlets  before  we  have  done. 

In  attempting  a  statement  of  the  present  results  of  emanci¬ 
pation,  we  need  not  make  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  the 
falsification  it  has  adbrded  of  the  gloomy  and  terrific  predictions 
which  so  long  served  as  a  scarecrow  to  prevent  its  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Verily  the  authors  of  them  were  no  prophets,  and  their 
terrors,  whether  real  or  pretended,  are  become  mirth  for  child¬ 
ren.  In  looking  at  the  many  gratifying  accounts  which  the 
works  on  our  table  present  to  us,  we  are  embarrassed  by  their 
multiplicity,  and  by  the  smallness  of  our  space.  Suffice  it  to 
say  in  general,  therefore,  that  in  all  that  relates  to  the  physical 
comfort  and  domestic  and  social  happiness  of  the  former  slaves, 
emancipation  has  done  every  thing  that  the  most  sanguine  couUl 
have  ex|)ected  from  it.  They  have  shown  that  they  know  well 
the  value  of  money,  and  of  all  the  comforts  that  money  can 
purchase ;  and  that  they  are  promptly  accessible  to  all  the  in¬ 
fluences  w'liich  actuate  the  rest  oi  mankind.  After  spending 
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the  clay  of  emancipation  like  a  Sabbath,  tliey  entered  at  once 
on  the  career  of  improvement ;  and  a  peasantry  more  univer¬ 
sally  or  more  rapidly  improving  does  not  exist  in  the  world. 
The  prompt  and  steady  augmentation  of  imports  to  the  colonies 
demonstrates  their  growth  in  physical  comforts,  while  the  outcry 
for  schools  in  every  quarter  proclaims  their  thirst  for  knowledge. 
In  every  way  they  are  getting  on ;  and  nothing,  as  it  seems, 
will  be  able  to  resist  the  impetus  with  which  our  late  bondsmen 
are  making  progress  towards  general  competency,  worth,  and  re¬ 
spectability.  In  this  respect  emancipation  has  been  no  failure; 
and  the  friends  of  humanity  may  profoundly  rejoice  in  what  they 
have  done. 

There  is  another  side,  however,  of  this  subject.  It  remains  to 
be  asked,  what  has  emancipation  done  for  the  planter.  Has  it 
not  ruined  him  ?  Has  it  not  deprived  him  of  labor,  destroyed 
the  value  of  his  estate,  sunk  liis  capital,  and  beggared  his 
family  ?  All  these  things  have  been  loudly  alhrmed  ;  but  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  the  allegation.  The  immediate 
effect  of  emancipation  w  as  to  create  a  new  commodity — labor — 
for  sale.  This,  like  all  other  commodities,  immediately  came  to 
market;  and,  like  them,  it  was  offered  at  its  market  price. 
Whoever  would  come  into  the  market,  and  give  the  market 
price  for  it,  never  wanted  labor.  Those  who  would  not,  could 
not  get  it;  and  they  would  have  found  just  the  same  difficulty 
in  getting  yams  or  cocoas,  if  they  had  tried  the  same  methcKl. 
This  was  nothing  but  common  sense.  If  a  laborer  had  con¬ 
sented  to  take  less  than  the  market  price  for  his  labor,  his  task¬ 
master  might  have  pointed  us  to  the  fact  in  derision,  and  have 
said — *  I  told  you  he  w'as  a  fool.* 

What,  then,  was  the  price  which  labor  established  for  itself 
in  the  colonial  market  ?  Was  it  not  such  as  to  make  plantation 
work  more  costly  than  before,  and,  indeed,  ruinously  ex|)ensive  ? 
On  the  contrary,  work  was  done  cheafier  than  ever,  not  except¬ 
ing  the  digging  of  cane-holes  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
One  of  the  heads  under  which  the  contents  of  the  parliamentary 
papers  are  arranged  in  the  volume  before  us,  is  entitled  *  (3o8t 
‘  of  cultivation  by  free  labor,  and  value  of  property.*  We  wish 
we  could  insert  the  whole  of  this  section,  for  the  value  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  by  which  the  assertion  w^e  have  made  above  is  demonstrated; 
but  w'e  must  content  ourselves  with  an  extract.  Mr.  (irant, 
stipendiary  justice  in  Jamaica,  writes  thus  on  the  9th  of  Fe- 
bniary,  1839. 

‘  With  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  proj>erties,  I  am  confident  that 
cultivation  can  be  carried  on  at  much  less  expense  than  under  the  former 
system . 

‘  I  know  a  property  on  which  there  were  350  slaves.  The  amount 
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expended  on  account  of  labor,  from  the  1st  of  August  to  tlie  3l8t  of 
December  last,  on  this  property,  was  ^449  Is.  On  an  average,  be¬ 
tween  taxes,  clothing,  medicine,  medical  attendance,  &c.,  each  appren¬ 
tice  or  slave  cost  the  owner  of  the  property  at  least  ;  this,  for  the 
year,  would  be  £\ ,750,  and  at  the  siime  rate,  for  the  live  months,  £725, 
The  annual  rent  of  houses,  gardens,  and  grounds  on  the  property,  will 
amount  to  £500  per  annum  ;  and  at  the  same  rate,  for^the  live  months,  it 
amounts  to  £208  6s.  8d.,  which  sum,  deducted  from  the  £449  Is. 
exjiended  in  labor,  leaves  a  balance  of  £240  14s.  4d.  as  the  outlay  for 
labor  required  on  the  property  for  the  live  months ;  and  for  the  same 
space  of  time  the  expense  of  apprenticeship,  or  slave  contingencies, 
would  amount  to  £725,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  exjiense  re¬ 
quired  for  free  labor  of  £484  5s.  8d, ;  and  the  late  cleliciency  law  re¬ 
quired  five  people,  besides  the  overseer,  doing  militia  duty,  to  lie 
employed  at  salaries,  and  maintained  on  the  property.  The  saving 
efifected  by  the  change  in  this  particular  is  very  great.  The  book-keep¬ 
ers  are  now  dispensed  with. 

‘  The  supercession  of  a  free  system  has  been  a  great  relief  to  the 
owners  of  unproductive  properties.  They  were  bound  to  give  the 
prescribed  allowances  to  their  slaves,  without  reference  to  their  own 
profits.  To  illustrate  this  position,  I  can  point  out  a  properly  on 
which  were  settled  100  slaves.  The  lo\vest  estimate  of  expenditure  on 
their  account  is  £500  a  year,  and  the  possession,  notwithstanding  the 
high  price  of  produce,  has  of  late  years  regularly  increased  the  ow'iier’s 
debt.  Since  1st  August  to  31st  December,  tlie  labor  account  has 
amounted  to  £99  48.  2d.  The  usual  cultivation  has  been  carried  on 
and  improved  ;  the  pastures,  hitherto  neglected,  are  cleaned  ;  and 
al>out  30  acres  of  coflTee,  which  had  grown  up  to  the  state  liest  described 
by  *  ruinate,'  have  been  opened.  The  produce,  small  as  it  is,  now 
secured,  will  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  plantation  ;  and,  even  in  this 
first  year  of  experiment,  place  the  proprietor  on  a  better  fmiting  than 
under  a  continuance  of  tlie  previous  system  he  ever  could  have  hoped 
for.  The  collection  of  a  rent  from  1st  November  to  1st  February  w'ill 
be  a  further  relief.*— £i/rac/«,  pp.  173,  174. 

The  cost  of  plantation  labor  under  the  two  systems  is  placed 
in  a  clear  light  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  another  stipendiary  magistrate, 
in  the  following  passage.  The  sterling  value  of  Jamaica  cur¬ 
rency  may  be  taken  at  two-thirds  of  the  nominal  amount. 

*  During  slavery  and  the  apprenticeship,  the  jobber  charged  from 
£10  to  £12  jier  acre  for  digging,  with  his  slaves  or  apprentices,  an 
acre  of  land  into  cane-holes  :  now,  at  wages  of  Is.  8d.  per  day,  an 
acre  of  cane-holes  may  be  dug  for  the  sum  of  £2  10s.  currency  ;  at 
28.  Id.  wages,  it  w’ill  cost  £3  28.  6d. ;  at  28.  6d.  w'ages,  it  will  cost 
£4^  lOs. ;  and  at  38.  4d.,  the  highest  rate  of  wages  that  I  have  heard 
of,  it  will  cost  only  £5,  just  one.half  what  it  cost  in  times  past.’ 

— Ib.  p.  17i>» 

That,  however,  which  puts  this  question  beyond  all  possibility 
of  doubt  is,  that,  by  task-work,  wliich  is  a  sure  and  infallible 
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mode  of  testing  the  real  value  of  labor  in  the  market,  and  of 
securing  for  the  purchaser  of  it  a  full  equivalent  for  his  money 
at  the  market  price,  work  of  all  kinds  is  done  considerably 
cheaper  than  by  wages,  and  in  all  cases  far  cheaper  than  in  slavery. 
On  tnis  point  Mr.  Gurney  adduces  the  following  decisive  state¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Stewart,  a  Jamaica  planter,  from  a  letter  written  in 
March,  1840. 

'  ‘  With  regard  to  the  comparative  expense  of  free  and  slave  labor,* 
says  he,  ‘  I  give  you  the  result  of  my  experience  in  this  parish.  Wher- 
erer  rent  atld  labor  have  not  been  mingled  together^  prices  have  been 
reduced,  in  the  picking  and  curing  of  coffee,  from  one  third  to  one 
half;  from  £10  per  tierce,  to  from  £5  to  £0  10.  Gnuss  land  is 
cleaned  at  one-third  of  the  former  expense.  A  pen  in  this  neighbor, 
hood,  when  cleaned  in  slavery,  cost,  simply  for  the  contingencies  of  the 
negroes,  £80.  The  first  cleaning  by  free  labor — far  better  done — cost 
less  than  £24.  Stone  walls,  the  only  fence  used  iii  this  rocky  district, 
cost  £5  6s.  8d.  per  chain,  the  lowest  £4,  under  slavery.  The  usual 
price  now  is  £l,  the  highest  £1  6s.  8d.  per  chain.  To  prepare  aiid 
plant  an  acre  of  woodland  in  coffee  cost,  twenty  years  ago,  £20 ;  up 
to  the  end  of  slavery,  it  never  fell  below  £16.  In  apprenticeship  it 
cost  from  £10  J3s.  4d.  to  £12.  Now  it  never  exceeds  £.5  Os.  8d.  I 
myself  have  done  it  this  year  for  £5  ;  that  is  the  general  price  all 
through  the  district.  In  1833,  I  hired  servants  at  from  £16  to  £2.5 
per  annum.  In  1838,  1839,  and  since,  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  the 
same  description  of  servants,  vastly  improved  in  all  their  (jualifications, 
for  from  £H  to  £10  per  annum,’  These  are  pound,  shilling,  and 
pence  calculations ;  but  they  develop  mighty  principles — they  detect 
the  springs  of  human  action — they  prove  the  vast  suptTiority  of  moral 
inducement  to  physical  force,  in  the  production  of  the  useful  efforts  of 
mankind.  It  is  the  perfect  settlement  of  the  old  controversy  between 
wages  and  the  whip.* — Winter  in  the  West  Indies,  pp.  164,  155. 


The  immediate  result  of  emancipation,  therefore,  has  been  as 
beneficial  to  the  planter  as  to  the  peasant,  and  has  furnished 
both  with  eoual  cause  of  gratulation. 

That  this  has  been  substantially  the  case,  is  manifest  from 
the  position  which  West  India  property  has  maintained  in  the 
market,  through  the  whole  of  tnis  critical  period.  We  are  not 
going  to  cite  the  instances  (although  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
I  acts)  in  which  estates  have  sold  for  more  since  freedom  than 
they  would  have  brought  under  slavery;  for  there  is  fallacy  in 
them.  They  are  altogether  beside  the  mark.  The  case  is  really 
this.  During  slavery  the  market  value  of  a  plantation  was 
reckoned,  neither  by  acres  of  land  nor  by  extent  of  buildings, 
but  by  slaves  exclusively,  at  so  much  per  head.  The^  seller 
said,  ‘  Buy  my  slaves,  and  I  will  give  you  both  the  buildings 
and  the  land.’  At  that  time,  then,  the  estates,  strictly  spenk- 
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ing,  were  worth  nothing;  the  whole  value  lying  in  the  human 
stock.  By  the  marvellous  and  infatuated  grant  of  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  sterling,  this  country  bought  the  stock,  without  taking 
those  lands  and  buildings  which  the  proprietors  were  so  ready 
to  throw  in  as  a  makeweight  to  any  other  purchaser.  At  that 
time  these  were  w'orth  nothing.  What  have  they  been  worth 
since?  The  estates  without  the  slaves  have  been  universally 
worth  as  much  as  the  slaves  and  estates  together  !  That  is  to 
say,  the  act  of  emancipation  has  doubled  the  real  property  of 
West  India  proprietors.  It  has  first  of  all  put  tlie  value  of 
their  estates  as  tney  were  into  their  pockets  in  hard  cash,  by 
purchasing  the  only  element  of  them  which  had  any  value,  the 
slaves;  and  it  has  then,  by  a  sort  of  magic,  created  a  new 
value,  of  at  least  equal  amount,  in  the  lands  and  buildings, 
which  before  had  no  value  at  all.  When  to  this  w'e  add,  that, 
generally  speaking,  land  in  the  West  Indies  has  had  a  rising 
value  ever  since  emancipation,  and  is  rising  still,  we  cannot  but 
think  it  fully  manifest  that  this  act  of  Justice  is  working  as  well 
for  the  planter  as  the  laborer.  On  this  point  let  us  again  hear 
Mr.  Gurney. 

‘  There  can  be  no  better  testimony  in  Jamaica  on  this  subject  than 
that  of  A.  B.  He  assured  me  that  landed  property  in  that  island  now, 
without  the  slaves,  is  worth  its  full  former  value  including  the  slaves, 
during  the  times  of  depression  which  preceded  the  act  of  emancipation. 
It  has  found  its  bottom,  has  risen,  and  is  still  gradually  rising.  ‘  I 
believe  in  my  conscience,*  says  Dr.  Stewart,  ‘  that  property  in  Jamaica, 
without  the  slaves,  is  as  valuable  as  it  formerly  was  with  them.  I 
believe  its  value  would  be  doubled  by  sincerely  turning  away  from  all 
relics  of  slavery,  to  the  honest  free  working  of  a  free  system.’  * 

— Ib.  pp.  156,  157* 

The  value  of  land,  however,  is  but  another  name  for  the 
value  of  labor.  Land  which  is  to  be  cultivated  is  worth  nothing 
where  there  are  no  hands  to  cultivate  it ;  and  it  reaches  a 
higher  value  according  to  the  facility  of  obtaining  suitable 
labor.  To  say  that  estates  fetch  a  good  and  rising  price,  is  to 
say  that  there  is  no  want  of  labor  for  the  cultivation  of  them. 
Here  is  proof,  therefore,  that  there  has  been  no  scarcity  of  labor 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  market  for  estates  could  not  have 
been  so  good,  if  the  market  for  labor  had  been  really  bad.  The 
one  exactly  reflects  the  other.  And  the  rising  value  of  estates, 
like  a  mirror,  exhibits,  with  unquestionable  fidelity,  the  general 
and  wjilling  industry  of  the  emancipated  peasantry.  How  well 
^gacious  \V  est  Indians  knew  this,  and  lor  what  reason  merry 
England  w'as  made  to  ring  with  the  clamor  of  planters’ ruin,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  Grant,  the  sti- 
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i)endiary  magistrate  before  referred  to,  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1839. 

'  I  have  remarked  that  the  persons  who  are  loudest  in  proclaiming 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  country,  are  the  very  persons  who  grasp 
most  firmly  the  property  they  have  in  it,  and,  if  they  have  the  means, 
are  most  willing  to  purchjise  more.  This  dnay  lie  honest.  They  may 
be  doing  this  without  any  sinister  motive.  I  know  of  one  of  them 
who  purchased  a  property  almut  three  years  ago.  lie  was  lately 
offered  nearly  treble  the  amount  he  gave  for  it.  Did  he  take  it.^ 
No ;  but  in  the  same  breath  he  would  assert  that  the  country  was 
ruined.* — Extracts y  p.  176. 

We  may  be  asked  how  the  view  we  have  given  can  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  falling  off  of  the  supply  of  sugar,  by  which  the 
country,  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  has  suflered  so  much. 
Nothing  is  more  easy;  inasmuch  as  it  is  demonstrable  that  the 
deficiency  has  not  arisen  from  emancipation.  It  has  followed 
emancipation,  it  is  true ;  but  this  is  through  the  simultaneous 
operation  of  those  other  causes  to  which  it  is  really  to  be  re¬ 
ferred.  To  prove,  however,  what  we  have  asserted.  We  sup¬ 
pose  it  will  be  allowed,  that  whatever  has  resulted  from  emanci¬ 
pation  should  be  found  in  all  the  emancipated  colonies ;  like 
causes  producing,  in  similar  circumstances,  like  effects.  If  a 
defective  cultivation  of  sugar  had  arisen  from  the  release  of  the 
slaves,  it  should  have  appeared  wherever  slaves  had  been  re¬ 
leased  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sugar  crop  should  have  fallen  off  in 
all  the  colonies.  Our  readers  perhaps  will  ask.  Did  it  not  do 
so  ?  We  answer,  decidedly  not.  In  only  two,  out  of  the  whole 
number,  was  there  a  short  crop ;  these  were  British  Guiana 
and  Jamaica.  Why  there  was  a  short  crop  there  is  of  no  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  argument ;  w^e  affirm  that  nothing  more  absurd 
or  more  fraudulent  was  ever  attempted,  than  to  construe  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  sugar  from  two  colonies  into  proof  of  deficient  labor 
in  a  score.  In  all  the  rest  there  was  as  much  sugar  made  as 
usual,  in  some  of  them  more ;  and  the  inference  is  irrefragable, 
that  the  causes  of  the  deficiency,  where  it  has  existed,  are  not 
general  (as  the  influence  of  emancipation  must  have  been)  but 
local. 

Although  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  this  argument 
that  we  should  specify  the  sources  of  the  local  deficiency,  we 
will  say  a  w'ord  on  this  subject  in  passing.  The  manufacture 
of  sugar  is  extensively  affected  by  variations  of  the  seasons,  and 
rapid  changes  of  productiveness  occur,  between  a  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  maximum  and  minimum  quantity.  In  1838  and  1839, 
British  Guiana  suffered  from  excessive  drought;  and  no  possible 
increase  of  labor,  or  industry  of  laborers,  could  have  made  a 
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large  crop  of  sugar.  Hence  (we  take  the  statement  from  Mr. 
Morson’s  pamphlet,  p.  34),  while  the  produce  of  1835  was 
107,586,405  lbs. ;  that  of  1838  was  77,052,737  lbs. ;  and  that 
of  1839,  47,522,000.  lbs.  On  the  authority  of  orivate  lettei's 
given  in  the  Colonial  Gazette  (an  unexceptionable  authority) 
of  the  6th  of  January  last,  we  learn  that  the  present  season  is 
highly  favorable,  and  that  the  crop  is  expected  to  exceed  40,000 
hhds.  Now,  we  may  reckon  this  at  about  900,000  cwt.,  or 
100,800,000  lbs.;  an  extraordinary  increase  on  the  last  two 
years  of  drought,  and  a  near  approximation  to  the  large  pro¬ 
duce  of  1835.  More  recent  accounts,  some  of  them  from  othcial 
sources,  confirm  the  highly  productive  character  of  the  present 
season  in  Guiana,  and  the  remarkable  general  prosperity  of  the 
colony. 

In  Jamaica,  the  cause  of  the  deficiency  was  not  so  much  in 
the  temper  of  the  heavens,  as  in  that  of  the  planters.  The 
untameable  perverseness  which  set  the  House  of  Assembly  in 
such  ludicrous  opposition  to  the  home  government,  dilfused 
itself  through  almost  the  entire  resident  plantocracy,  under  the 
form  of  a  determination  not  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
new  system.  Modes  of  oppression  and  vexation  without  end 
were  resorted  to,  in  order  either  to  coerce  labor,  or  to  get  it 
without  paying  the  market  price  for  it ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  laborers  did  just  what  any  Englishman  would 
have  done  with  his  produce  of  any  kind,  they  took  the  article 
to  market  no  longer,  but  consumed  it  themselves.  Such  was 
the  opinion  which  Mr.  Gurney  formed  on  the  spot. 

‘  Now,  80  far  as  this  decrease  of  produce  is  connected  with  the 
change  of  system,  it  is  obviously  to  be  traced  to  a  corres|>onding  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  quantity  of  lalmr.  But  here  comes  the  critical  (question 
— the  real  turning  point.  To  what  is  this  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  labor  owing  ?  I  answer  deliberately,  but  without  reserve,  ‘  Mainhf 
to  causes  w'hich  class  under  slavery,  and  not  under  freedom.*  It  is, 
for  the  most  part,  the  result  of  those  impolitic  attempts  to  force  the 
labor  of  freemen,  w'hicb  have  disgusted  the  peasantry,  and  have  led  to 
the  desertion  of  miuiy  of  the  estates.* — Winter  in  the  West  Indies,  p. 

172. 

^  For  the  j^afiantry  themselves  nothing  could  have  been  hap¬ 
pier.  Theansane  system  of  oppression  weaned  them  from  their 
fond  attachment  to  the  old  dens  of  cruelty,  and  originated  a 
system  of  independent  location,  under  which  free  villages  are 
already  adorning,  like  gems,  the  bosom  of  the  Isle  of  Springs. 
Late  accounts  inform  us  that  the  peasantry  in  Jamaica  are 
*  working  better.*  The  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  planters  are 
behaving  better.  \\  e  shall  very  gladly  forget  the  errors,  which 
we  ho|>e  they  are  rapidly  abandoning. 
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We  cannot  close  this  branch  of  our  subject  without  saying 
that  the  ground  we  have  taken  re8|)ecting  the  results  of  eman¬ 
cipation,  is  both  extraordinarily  and  unnecessarily  high.  Eman¬ 
cipation  would  have  been  triumphantly  successful,  even  if  it  had 
not  been  so  good  a  money  speculation.  The  principle  that,  if 
the  staple  produce  of  the  West  Indies  should  be  diminished, 
emancipation  would  be  a  failure,  we  have  no  sympathy  with. 
No  virtuous  mind  can  be  content  to  weigh  the  happiness  of 
mankind  against  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  puncheons  of  rum. 
On  this  point  we  quote  with  great  pleasure  a  passage  from  the 
pamphlet  of  Dr.  Cnanning. 

‘  What  is  the  great  end  of  civilized  society  ?  Not  coffee  and  sugar ; 
not  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
prinluctions ;  but  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  all  its  members.  The 
sacrifice  of  rights,  especially  of  the  dearest  an«l  most  sacred,  to  increase 
of  property  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant  crimes  of  the  social  state.  That 
every  man  should  have  his  due,  not  that  a  few  proprietors  should  riot 
on  the  toil,  sweat,  and  blood  of  the  many :  this  is  the  great  design  of 
the  union  of  men  into  communities.  Emancipation  was  not  meant  to 
increase  the  crops,  but  to  restore  to  human  beings  their  birthright,  to 
give  to  every  man  the  free  use  of  his  jwwers  for  his  own  and  others 
good. 

‘  What  matters  it  that  the  staples  of  the  West  Indies  are  dimin. 
ished  ?  Do  the  people  there  starve  ?  Are  they  driven  by  want  to 
robbery  ?  Has  the  negro  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  overseer  into 
those  of  the  hangman  }  We  learn  from  Mr.  Gurney  that  the  j)rophe- 
cies  of  ruin  to  the  West  Indies  are  fulfilled  chiefly  in  regard  to  tile 
prisons.  These  are  in  some  places  falling  to  decay,  and  everywhere 
have  fewer  inmates.  And  what  makes  this  result  more  striking  is, 
that,  since  emancipation,  many  offences  formerly  punished  summarily 
by  the  master  on  the  plantation,  now  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
magistrate,  and  are,  of  course,  punishable  by  imprisonment.  Do  the 
freed  slaves  want  clothing  Do  rags  form  the  standard  of  emancipa. 
tion  ?  We  hear  not  only  of  decent  apparel,  but  are  told  that  negro 
vanity,  hardly  surpassed  by  that  of  the  white  dandy,  suffers  nothing 
from  want  of  decoration  or  fashionable  attire.  There  is  not  a  sign  that 
the  people  fare  the  worse  for  freedom.  Enough  is  produced  to  give 
subsistence  to  an  improved  and  cheerful  population ;  and  what  more 
can  we  desire  ?  In  our  sympathy  with  the  rich  proprietor  shall  we 
complain  of  a  change  which  has  secured  to  every  man  his  rights,  and 
to  thousands,  once  trodden  under  foot,  the  comforts  of  life  and  the 
means  of  intellectual  and  moral  progress  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  the  old 
unfurnished  hut  of  the  slave  is  in  many  spots  giving  place  to  the  com¬ 
fortable  cottage  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  in  these  cottages  marriage  is  an 
indissoluble  tie  ? — that  the  mother  presses  her  child  to  her  heart  ns 
indeed  her  own  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  churches  are  springing  up,  not 
from  the  donations  of  the  opulent,  but  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the 
religious  poor  ?  What  if  a  few  owners  of  sugar  estates  export  less 
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than  formerly  ?  Are  the  many  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  few  ? 
Suppose  the  luxuries  of  the  splendid  mansion  to  be  retrenched.  Is  it 
no  compensation  that  the  comforts  of  the  laborer's  hut  are  increased  ? 
Emancipation  was  resisted  on  the  ground  that  the  slave,  if  restored  to 
his  rights,  would  fall  into  idleness  and  vagrancy,  and  even  relapse  into 
barbarism.  But  the  emancipated  negro  discovers  no  indifference  to 
the  comforts  of  civilized  life.  He  has  wants  various  enough  to  keep 
him  in  action.  His  standard  of  living  has  risen.  He  desires  a  better 
lodging,  dress,  and  food.  He  has  begun  too  to  thirst  for  accumula. 
tion.  As  Mr.  Gurney  says,  ^  he  understands  his  interests  as  well  as  r 
Yankee.*  He  is  more  likely  to  fall  into  the  civilized  man's  cupidity 
than  into  the  sloth  and  filth  of  a  savage.  Is  it  an  offset  for  all  these 
benefits  that  the  custom-house  reports  a  diminution  of  the  staples  of 
slavery?* — Emancipation,  pp.  18,  21. 

Language  like  this  would  have  been  a  sufficient  vindication 
of  a  great  measure  of  justice  and  humanity,  under  far  different 
circumstances  than  those  which  have  actually  arisen.  The 
issue,  as  it  really  appears,  furnishes  a  new  proof  of  the  axiom, 
that  what  is  morally  wrong  can  never  oe  politically  right. 
Gratitude  and  joy  may  be  abundantly  cherished,  while  we  read 
the  following  sketch  by  Mr.  Gurney  of  the  state  of  Jamaica, 
applicable  as  it  no  doubt  is  to  the  British  West  Indies  at  large. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  the  imports  of. the  island  are  rapidly  increasing; 
trade  improving  ;  the  towns  thriving  ;  new  villages  rising  in  every  di¬ 
rection  ;  property  much  enhanced  in  value ;  well-managed  estates, 
productive  and  profitable ;  expenses  of  management  diminished ;  short 
methods  of  labor  adopted ;  provisions  cultivated  on  a  larger  scale  than 
ever ;  and  the  people,  wherever  they  are  properly  treated,  industrious, 
contented,  and  gradually  accumulating  wealth.  Above  all,  education 
is  rapidly  spreading ;  the  morals  of  the  community  improving ;  crime 
in  many  districts  disappearing ;  and  Christianity  asserting  her  sway, 
with  vastly  augmented  force,  over  the  mass  of  the  population.  Cease 
from  all  attempts  to  oppose  the  current  of  justice  and  mercy — remove 
every  obstruction  to  the  fair  and  full  working  of  freedom — and  the 
bud  of  Jamaica's  prosperity,  already  fragrant  and  vigorous,  will  soon 
burst  into  a  glorious  flower.*— IFtfUer  in  the  West  //icfies,  pp. 

174. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  as  it  has  been  our  happiness  to 
de^ribe,  one  niight  have  expected  a  chorus  of  universal  gratu- 
lation  and  joy.  The  croakers,  however,  have  still  been  busy  in 
their  vocation,  and  with  them  the  covetous,  who,  by  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  a  well  known  maxim,  are  determined  to  think  nothing 
:  ^ined  while  another  shilling  may  be. added  to  their  wealth. 
We  are  told  that  a  ciying  evil  now  exists  in  the  West  Indies, 
namely,  a  want  of  labor ;  and  that  there  is  no  cure  for  it  but  a 
copious  and  continual  immigration.  Strong  appeals  have  been 
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made  on  this  subject,  both  to  the  government  and  the  public, 
and  large  sums  of  monejr  have  been  appropriated  to  the  object 
by  several  of  the  colonial  legislatures.  The  result  is,  that  a 
considerable  tide  of  emigration  has  set  in  towards  Guiana, 
Trinidad,  and  Jamaica,  both  from  the  more  thickly  populated 
West  India  islands,  and  the  United  States.  The  movement 
has  recently  extended  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  is 
stretching  to  Sierra  Leone.  Our  anxieties  on  this  head  are  very 
limited,  provided  the  government  will  not  become  an  active 
party.  Labor,  like  produce  or  money,  is  nothing  more  than  an 
article  in  the  market  of  the  world,  and  it  will  sooner  or  later 
be  found  just  where  it  is  wanted.  Its  circulation  cannot  long 
be  either  forced  or  obstructed.  If  the  West  Indians  really 
want  labor,  they  will  get  it ;  if  they  do  not,  all  that  they  can 
do  to  force  emigration  will  be  fruitless.  When  their  labor 
market  shall  be  glutted,  it  will  as  surely  relieve  itself  by  re¬ 
emigration,  as  a  market  glutted  with  any  other  article  relieves 
itself  by  re-exportation.  This  matter  must,  and  soon  will,  find 
its  own  level.  While  the  colonies  will  spend  money  on  it, 
agents  may  be  hired,  and  emigrants  may  be  procured,  but  the 
law  which  regulates  demand  and  supply  cannot  be  set  aside, 
and  will  operate  in  spite  of  them. 

The  alleged  scarcity  of  labor,  however,  is  altogether  fictitious. 
This  topic  was  brought  up  in  the  course  of  the  interview  which 
Mr.  Gurney  had  with  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  we  will 
fortify  our  opinion  by  the  quotation  of  his. 

‘  On  one  point  we  somewhat  differed.  Sir  Charles  seems  to  be  of 
the  opinion^  with  many  other  persons,  that  the  planting  interest  of 
Jamaica  is  suffering  from  the  want  of  a  larger  population.  That  there 
is  scope  in  that  island  for  a  great  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  people, 
is  unquestionable ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  opposed  to  any  retisonahle 
scheme  of  immigration.  But  the  result  of  our  own  inquiries  is  a  con¬ 
viction  that  the  present  population  of  Jamaica,  if  its  force  lie  hut  fairly 
applied  under  a  just  and  wise  management,  will  he  found  more  than 
adequate  to  its  present  extent  of  cultivation  ;  and  that,  as  the  [wpula- 
tion  multiplies,  under  the  righteous  sway  of  freedom,  the  cultivation 
may  be  indefinitely  increased. — Ib.  p.  170. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  there  is  labor  enough 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  that  the  immediate  effect  of  immigra¬ 
tion  will  be  injurious,  by  diminishing  the  impulse,  on  the  part 
of  the  planters,  to  a  proper  care  of  tlie  native  peasantry.  As  to 
the  pretence  set  up  by  all  West  India  writers  in  succession,  and 
particularly  labored  by  Mr.  Greg  in  the  pamphlet  before  us, 
that,  by  a  copious  immigration  of  laborers,  British  West  India 
sugar  may  be  rendered  cheaper  than  that  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  and  that  immigration  may  thus  put  down  slavery,  nothing 
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than  formerly  ?  Are  the  many  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  few } 
Suppose  the  luxuries  of  the  splendid  mansion  to  be  retrenched.  Is  it 
no  compensation  that  the  comforts  of  the  laborer's  hut  are  increased  ? 
Emancipation  was  resisted  on  the  ground  that  the  slave,  if  restored  to 
his  rights,  would  fall  into  idleness  and  vagrancy,  and  even  relapse  into 
barbarism.  But  the  emancipated  negro  discovers  no  indifference  to 
the  comforts  of  civilized  life.  He  has  wants  various  enough  to  keep 
him  in  action.  His  standard  of  living  has  risen.  He  desires  a  better 
lodging,  dress,  and  food.  He  has  begun  too  to  thirst  for  accumula¬ 
tion.  As  Mr.  Gurney  says,  '  he  understands  his  interests  as  well  as  r 
Yankee.*  He  is  more  likely  to  fall  into  the  civilized  man*s  cupidity 
than  into  the  sloth  and  filth  of  a  savage.  Is  it  an  offset  for  all  these 
benefits  that  the  custom-house  reports  a  diminution  of  the  staples  of 
slavery?* — Emancipation,  pp.  18,  21. 

Language  like  this  would  have  been  a  sufficient  vindication 
of  a  great  measure  of  justice  and  humanity,  under  far  different 
circumstances  than  those  which  have  actually  arisen.  The 
issue,  as  it  really  appears,  furnishes  a  new  proof  of  the  axiom, 
tliat  what  is  morally  wrong  can  never  oe  politically  right. 
(Gratitude  and  joy  may  be  abundantly  cherished,  while  we  read 
the  following  sketch  by  Mr.  Gurney  of  the  state  of  Jamaica, 
applicable  as  it  no  doubt  is  to  the  British  West  Indies  at  large. 

‘  In  the  mean  time,  the  imports  of. the  island  are  rapidly  increasing ; 
trade  improving  ;  the  towns  thriving  ;  new  villages  rising  in  every  di¬ 
rection  ;  property  much  enhanced  in  value ;  well-managed  estates, 
productive  and  profitable ;  expenses  of  management  diminished ;  short 
methods  of  labor  adopted ;  provisions  cultivated  on  a  larger  scale  than 
ever ;  and  the  people,  wherever  they  are  properly  treated,  industrious, 
contented,  and  gradually  accumulating  wealth.  Above  all,  education 
is  rapidly  spreading ;  the  morals  of  the  community  improving ;  crime 
in  many  districts  disappearing ;  and  Christianity  asserting  her  sway, 
with  vastly  augmented  force,  over  the  mass  of  the  population.  Cease 
from  all  attempts  to  oppose  the  current  of  justice  and  mercy — remove 
every  obstruction  to  the  fair  and  full  working  of  freedom — and  the 
bud  of  Jamaica's  prosperity,  already  fragrant  and  vigorous,  will  soon 
burst  into  a  glorious  flower.*— IFiiUcr  in  the  West  Indies,  vp. 

174. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  as  it  has  been  our  happiness  to 
describe,  one  niight  have  expected  a  chorus  of  universal  gratu- 
lation  and  joy.  The  croakers,  however,  have  still  been  busy  in 
their  vocation,  and  with  them  the  covetous,  who,  by  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  a  well  known  maxim,  are  determined  to  think  nothing 
:  ^ined  while  another  shilling  may  be. added  to  their  wealth. 
We  are  told  that  a  crying  evil  now  exists  in  the  West  Indies, 
namely,  a  want  of  la^r  ;  and  that  there  is  no  cure  for  it  but  a 
copious  and  continual  immigration.  Strong  appeals  have  been 
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made  on  this  subject,  both  to  the  government  and  the  public, 
and  large  sums  of  money  have  been  appropriated  to  the  object 
by  several  of  the  colonial  legislatures.  The  result  is,  that  a 
considerable  tide  of  emigration  has  set  in  towards  Guiana, 
Trinidad,  and  Jamaica,  both  from  the  more  thickly  populated 
West  India  islands,  and  the  United  States.  The  movement 
has  recently  extended  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  is 
stretching  to  Sierra  Leone.  Our  anxieties  on  this  head  are  very 
limited,  provided  the  government  will  not  become  an  active 
party.  Labor,  like  produce  or  money,  is  nothing  more  than  an 
article  in  the  market  of  the  world,  and  it  will  sooner  or  later 
be  found  just  where  it  is  wanted.  Its  circulation  cannot  long 
be  either  forced  or  obstructed.  If  the  West  Indians  really 
want  labor,  they  will  get  it ;  if  they  do  not,  all  that  they  can 
do  to  force  emigration  will  be  fruitless.  When  their  labor 
market  shall  be  glutted,  it  will  as  surely  relieve  itself  by  re¬ 
emigration,  as  a  market  glutted  with  any  other  article  relieves 
itself  by  re-exportation.  This  matter  must,  and  soon  will,  find 
its  own  level.  While  the  colonies  will  spend  money  on  it, 
agents  may  be  hired,  and  emigrants  may  be  procured,  but  the 
law  which  regulates  demand  and  supply  cannot  be  set  aside, 
and  will  operate  in  spite  of  them. 

The  alleged  scarcity  of  labor,  however,  is  altogether  fictitious. 
This  topic  was  brought  up  in  the  course  of  the  interview  which 
Mr.  Gurney  had  with  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  we  will 
fortify  our  opinion  by  the  quotation  of  his. 

'  On  one  point  we  somewhat  differed.  Sir  Charles  seems  to  be  of 
the  opinion,  with  many  other  persons,  that  the  planting  interest  of 
Jamaica  is  suffering  from  the  want  of  a  larger  population.  That  there 
is  scope  in  that  island  fur  a  great  increase  in  the  numl>er8  of  the  people, 
is  unquestionable ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  opposed  to  any  reasonable 
scheme  of  immigration.  But  the  result  of  our  own  inquiries  is  a  con¬ 
viction  that  the  present  population  of  Jamaica,  if  its  force  l>e  hut  fairly 
applied  under  a  just  and  wise  mansigement,  will  he  found  more  than 
adequate  to  its  present  extent  of  cultivation  ;  and  that,  as  the  [^pula- 
tion  multiplies,  under  the  righteous  sway  of  freedom,  the  cultivation 
may  be  indefinitely  increased? — lb.  p.  \^0. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  there  is  labor  enough 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  that  the  immediate  effect  of  immigra¬ 
tion  will  be  injurious,  by  diminishing  the  impulse,  on  the  part 
of  the  planters,  to  a  proper  care  of  tlie  native  peasantry.  As  to 
the  pretence  set  up  by  all  West  India  writers  in  succession,  and 
particularly  labored  by  Mr.  Greg  in  the  pamphlet  before  us, 
that,  by  a  copious  immigration  of  laborers,  British  West  India 
sugar  may  be  rendered  cheaper  than  that  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  and  that  immigration  may  thus  put  down  slavery,  nothing 
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can  be  more  hollow  or  absurd.  First,  because  sugar,  like  every 
other  article,  whatever  it  may  cost  to  make  it,  will  sell  at  the 
market  price ;  and  this  can  be  reduced  only  by  enlarged  sup¬ 
ply.  Secondly,  because  the  cost  of  making  British  West  India 
sugar  W’ill  never  permit  it  to  be  sold  at  the  price  of  Cuban. 
According  to  Mr.  Greg,  this  cost  is  on  the  average  35s.  6d.  ])er 
cwt.,  while  that  of  Cuba  is  only  20s.  Now  how  is  it  possible 
that  any  amount  of  immigration  can  reduce  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  sugar  in  the  British  West  Indies  15s.  per  cwt.?  Immi¬ 
gration  can  reduce  the  cost  of  sugar  growing  only  by  reducing 
the  w’ages  of  the  laborer;  and  15s.  per  cwt.  is,  we  conceive,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  wages  paid  for  this  labor  now. 
The  notion  tnat  West  Indians  would  like  to  see  their  sugar  selling 
at  the  price  of  Cuban — 22s.  per  cwt. — when  the  manufacture 
of  it  costs  35s.,  is  utterly  preposterous. 

The  real  spring  of  the  eagerness  for  immigration  which  has 
been  shown  by  the  West  Indians,  we  take  to  be  the  high  price 
of  sugar,  and  the  enormous  profits  attainable  by  the  quick  cul¬ 
tivation  of  new  lands.  Mr.  Greg  (an  unexceptionable  authority 
for  our  present  purpose)  estimates  the  cost  of  British  West 
India  sugar,  including  all  expenses  but  the  duty,  at  an  average 
of  359.  6d.  per  cwt.,  p.  91.  Now  the  average  price  paid  by  the 
English  purchaser  for  a  good  while  past  may  be  quoted  at  55s. 
per  cwt. :  leaving  the  enormous  profit  of  20s.  per  cwt.,  or  20s. 
on  358.,  for  the  producer.  This  is  obviously  the  reason  why 
the  West  Indians  want  a  quick  and  large  addition  to  their 
number  of  laborers.  They  wish  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines.  .  They  have  looked  to  immigration  as  affording  them  a 
facility  for  attaining  this  object,  which  they  had  not  during 
slavery.  They  could  not  increase  their  number  of  slaves  by 
importation,  nor  could  they  introduce  free  laborers  into  the 
same  fields  with  slaves ;  but,  when  all  were  free,  a  new  pros¬ 
pect  opened  itself.  They  saw  in  imagination  fresh  arrivals  of 
men,  and  of  men  from  Africa  !  There  is  something  to  us  both 
pregnant  and  appalling,  in  the  eagerness  and  the  perseverance 
with  which  the  West  Indian  legislatures  and  pamphleteers  have 
directed  their  eyes  to  this  desolated  continent.  They  have 
implored  the  government  to  institute  and  conduct,  on  a  large 
scale,  a  system  of  permanent  ‘  free  emigration  *  from  Africa ! 
We  think  we  do  them  no  injustice  when  we  say  that  they  were 
looking  practically  to  a  new  slave-trade.  The  arguments  by 
which  their  suit  has  been  enforced,  are  just  those  which  have 
bwn  so  many  times  advanced  in  defence  of  the  slave-trade, 
with  its  greatest  enormities.  It  is  a  nearer  approach  to  such  a 
measure  than  we  can  contemplate  without  uneasiness,  that  the 
British  colony  of  Sierra  Lieone  has  been  thrown  open  by  our 
colonial  minister  to  the  immigrant  speculators  from  the  West 
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Indies.  We  have  learnt  with  regret,  that  the  situation  of  the 
Africans  there  is  such  as  to  render  some  of  them  importunate  to 
leave  it ;  and,  undoubtedly,  as  freemen,  they  have  a  right  to  do 
so.  But,  while  the  progress  of  this  measure  will  be  watched 
with  anxiety  by  every  friend  of  humanity,  lest  it  should  involve 
a  repetition  of  such  atrocities  as  were  covered  by  the  innocent 
name  of  ‘  free  emigration  *  from  Bengal  to  Mauritius,  let  the 
West  Indians  be  assured  that  the  slightest  approach  to  a  system 
of  emigration  from  Africa  which  should  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  British  colony,  would  be  viewed  by  the  public  with 
horror  and  indignation.  The  whole  management  of  such  a 
system  must  evidently  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  slave-traders 
in  Africa ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment  but  they 
would  obtain  their  victims  by  the  established  modes  of  warfare, 
rapine,  and  fraud.  It  would  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  African 
slave-trade.  And  yet  it  seems  actually  to  have  entered  into  the 
heads  of  the  West  Indians  that  this  horrible  traffic  might  now 
be  revived,  under  the  immediate  sanction  of  the  government  and 
the  abolitionists  ! 


9i$rtef 

Ratltcay  Transit.  A  Letter  to  tJic  Right  Honorable  Henry  Jxilpomhcrc^ 

M,  P.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  By  Francis  lioubillioc 

Condor,  Civil  Engineer.  Wcale  :  London,  pp.  32. 

This  is  a  sensible  and  well  written  letter  on  an  important  subject ; 
important  at  all  times,  but  just  now  more  than  ordinarily  so.  Though 
in  our  opinion  the  public  during  the  late  succession  of  railroad  dis. 
asters  was  a  good  deal  more  ‘  frightened  than  hurt  *  (for  the  proportion 
of  accidents  as  compared  with  the  instances  of  safe  conveyance  was 
even  then  far  less  than  under  the  old  system  of  travelling) ;  still  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  sufficient  mischief  was  done  to  justify  the  most 
rigorous  inquiry  into  the  past  conduct  of  railroad  directors  and  mana- 
gers. 

Mr.  Conder  contends,  and  we  think  mth  great  propriety,’  that  the 
magnitude  and  complication  of  public  interests  involved  in  railroads, 
render  it  highly  desirable  and  even  necessary  that  parliament  should 
keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  them  ;  though,  we  presume,  he  would,  like 
ourselves,  plead  only  for  that  measure  of  interference  which  shall  be 
just  sufficient  to  secure  the  IxKlies  of  her  majesty’s  subjects  from  mu¬ 
tilation  and  their  pockets  from  imposition. 

Though  we  must  confess  ourselves  too  little  professional  to  form  a 
decided  judgment  on  some  of  the  various  suggestions  the  writer 
throws  out  for  the  more  effective  management  of  a  line  of  railway,  we 
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have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  many  of  them  commend  themselves 
at  once,  and  would  tend,  if  universally  adopted,  to  diminish  to  a  great 
extent  the  chances  of  accident.  We  were  particularly  pleased  with 
those  which  relate  to  the  system  of  signals,  and  the  construction  of 
the  locomotive  itself.  With  respect  to  some  minor  points,  we  have 
doubts  which  we  feel  the  less  hesitation  in  expressing,  as  the  writer 
modestly  expresses  some  doubt  about  them  himself. 

His  principal  suggestion,  however,  is,  if  it  can  be  adopted,  a  very 
important  one.  He  proposes  the  formation,  on  each  line,  of  what 
may  be  called  a  responsible  transit-executive,  composed  of  a  chief- 
transit  engineer  with  deputies  under  him.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
some  such  system  might  be  most  advantageously  acted  upon,  but, 
whether  the  present  rates  of  traffic  on  any  of  the  completed  lines,  are 
sufficient  to  enable  railway  companies  to  execute  the  project  on  the 
scale  Mr.  Conder  recommends,  is  a  question  which  we  have  no  means 
of  determining.  He  thinks  it  not  justly  liable  to  objection  on  this 
ground.  We  very  cheerfully  recommend  the  pamphlet  to  all  who 
feel  interested  in  this  important  subject 

Unitarlanism  Tried  by  Scripture  and  Experience;  a  Compilation  of 
Treatiset  and  Teetimonies  in  Support  W  Trinitarian  Doctrine  and 
Evanijelical  Principles^  with  a  General  introduction.  By  a  Ljiynian. 
Hamilton  and  Co. 

We  know  of  no  better  method  of  introducing  this  work  to  our  read¬ 
ers  than  to  lay  before  them  the  compiler's  own  account  of  it,  assuring 
them  that  it  is  a  fair  and  modest  exposition  of  his  views  and  motives, 
and  that  the  merit  of  the  publication,  as  a  whole,  fully  bears  out  his 
statement.  Of  the  pieces  separately  we  need  not  here  speak,  as  of 
some  of  them,  w’hen  they  ap|)eared,  we  expressed  our  favorable  opinion. 
The  leading  treatise  in  the  volume  is  that  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph 
Freeston,  entitled  *  Why  are  you  not  a  Sociniaii  V  The  other  ‘  treatises 
and  testimonies  *  are  germane  to  the  object  of  Mr.  Freeston’s  work, 
and  the  writer  observes  *  while  the  present  publication  necessarily  par¬ 
takes  of  a  controversial  character,  the  compiler’s  principal  aim  has 
been  to  pitxluce  a  volume,  which,  by  the  divine  blessing,  might  operate 
either  as  a  dissuasive  or  a  preservative  from  the  fatal  errors  which  it  is 
intended  to  exjxwie.*  This  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  table  of  con¬ 
tents,  which  exhibits,  besides  the  work  already  meiitioned,  ‘  Joseph 
John  Gurney  on  the  Trinity — on  Sin,  original  and  actual — on  the 
Deity  of  Christ-^m  Redemption.  Narrative  of  the  Renunciation  of 
Unitarian,  and  the  adoption  of  Trinitarian  Sentiments,  by  the  late  J. 
£.  Stock,  M.D.  of  Bristol.  The  Essential  passages  of  a  Letter,  addressed 
by  the  Rev.  P.  E.  Butler,  B.A.  to  the  Unitarians  of  Ipswich  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ketley’s  Renunciation  of  Unitarianisin. 
A  Letter  on  the  Atonement  of  Christ  and  the  Expiatory  Nature  of  his 
Suffering,  by  W.  T.  Blair,  Esq.  Mrs.  Hemans’s  Dying  Testimony 
to  the  inestimable  value  and  supporting  efficacy  of  the  Atonement. 
Extn^ts  from  Letters  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Leslie,  M.A.,  to 
a  Deist.  Letter  by  the  Chancellor  D’Aguesseau  on  the  Christian 
Mystories.  Lord  Bacon's  Theological  Creed.  Conclusion.  Hymn  to 
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the  Trinity.’  In  the  selection  of  these  pieces  the  compiler  has  not 
confined  himself  to  the  productions  of  authors  belonging  to  any  single 
class  of  orthodox  Christians.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  availed  himself 
of  what  he  conceived  /us^  expositions  of  those  essential  truths  of  reve¬ 
lation  which  it  was  his  object  to  enforce,  wheresoever  he  found  them. 
From  the  miscellaneous  character  of  his  publication  it  will  be  evident 
that  all  the  large  divisions  of  the  Christian  church  are  consentient  in 
their  rejection  of  Unitarian  view's  and  sentiments,  and  unanimous  in 
the  maintenance  of  Trinitarian  doctrine  and  evangelical  principles. 

As  a  minor  matter ;  the  aspect  of  the  volume  has  not  been  disre¬ 
garded.  Dr.  Johnson  has  justly  remarked,  *  Books  that  you  may 
carry  to  the  fire,  and  hold  readily  in  your  hand,  are  the  most  useful 
after  all.*  Such  a  book  is  the  one  now  submitted  to  public  notice.* 
The  introductory  essay  reflects  great  credit  on  the  head  and  heart  of 
the  writer. 

The  Catholic  Spirit  of  True  Religion,  pp.  376.  Ijondon :  Scott  and 
Co.  1840. 

We  most  heartily  recommend  this  book  to  Christians  of  every  de¬ 
nomination,  in  the  hope  it  may  prove  a  healing  branch  to  the  Marah 
of  controversy. 

Improvement  of  Affliction  :  A  Practical  Sequel  to  a  Series  of  Meditations^ 
entitled  ‘  Comfort  in  Affliction.*  By  the  Rev.  James  Buchanan,  North 
Leith.  Edinburgh:  Johnstone.  1840. 

VVe  have  read  these  discourses  on  affliction  ^vith  much  pleasure, 
and  can  cordially  recommend  them  to  such  as  are  suffering  under  the 
painful  dispensations  of  divine  providence. 


Letters  of  the  Late  John  Love,,  D.7).,  Minister  of  Anderston,  Glasgow. 

Third  Thousand.  Glasgow :  Collins.  1840. 

These  letters  are  characterized  by  a  free  communication  of  thought 
in  an  easy,  elegant  style.  They  are  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  And 
while  they  all  show  the  enlarged  scriptural  views  and  sound  judgment 
of  the  author,  those  on  *  the  Christian  Ministry  *  are  decidedly  the 
most  valuable,  as  on  this  topic  he  w'as  eminently  qualified  to  write, 
having  passed  through  various  changes  during  the  term  of  fifty  years* 
public  devoted  ness  to  that  work. 


Hiterarp  SntrlUgrttrr. 

In  the  Press, 

Letters  from  Italy,  to  a  Younger  Sister.  By  Catherine  Tavlor.^  yol.^2. 
Mr.  Buckingham’s  ‘America,  Historical,  Statistical,  and  Descriptive.’  In 
3  Octavo  Vols.  Illustrated  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  Seventy  Wood 
Engravings. 
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Summer  and  Winter  in  the  Pyrenees,  by  the  Author  of  ‘  The  Women  of 
England,*  and  ‘  Family  Secrets.*  In  one  volume,  uniform  in  size,  8cc.,  Triih 
‘  The  Women  of  England.* 


^  ‘  Just  Pubiished. 

A  History  of  Uritish  Starfishes  and  other  Animals  of  the  class  Echino'ler- 
mata.  Hy  Eilward  Forbes,  M.W.S.  Parts  4,  6,  0. 

'  The  World  in  the  Year  1840.  Retrospect  of  the  chief  Events,  Civil,  Poli¬ 
tical,  and  HeligioiLs,  of  the  past  Year,  in  Chronological  onler. 

Some  ln(|uiries  into  the  Effects  of  Fermente<l  Liquors.  Hy  a  Water 
Drinker. 

The  Chinese  as  they  are ;  their  Moral,  Social,  and  Literary  Cluiraoler,  &c. 
By  (t.  Tradescant  Uiy. 

'Memorials  of  South  Africa.  By  Barnabas  Shaw. 

The  Countess  D’Auvergne,  or  Sufferings  of  the  Protestants  in  France  in  the 
Siiteenth  Century.  By  Catharine  Ponsonby. 

One  Hundred  Sonnets,  TninsLated  after  the  ludian  of  Petrarca,  with  the 
Oriirinal  Text,  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  Petrarch.  By  Susan  Wolbsion. 

The  North  American  Review.  No.  110. 

The  History  of  the  Reformation  on  the  Continent.  By  George  Wadding- 
ton,  D.l).,  Dean  of  Durham.  3  vols. 

The  Ijitter  Davs  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  Nation  as  revealed  in  the 
Ap«H'alypse.  By  l>ominic  M’Causland. 

The  Moral  Government  of  God  Elucidated  and  Enforced.  By  'rhoinas 
Kerns,  M.D. 

The  .\ntiquities  of  Egypt,  with  a  Particular  Notice  of  those  which  Illustrate 
the  Sacred  ^riptures. 

Retrospection,  or  the  Light  of  Days  gone  by,  and  other  Poems.  By  Kev. 
William  Liddianl. 

The  Courts  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  hist  Century.  By  Henry  Swin¬ 
burne,  Esq.  Edited  by  Charles  White,  F.sq.  2  vols. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  Edited  bv  ^V.  '1'.  Braiule. 
Part  2. 

History  of  Pn^vidence  as  Manifested  in  Scripture.  By  Alex,  Carson,  A.M. 
Seven  Sermons.  By  Robert  Russell,  Minister  of  Wadhiirst. 

Memoir  of  John  Huss.  Ry  Margaret  Anne  Wyatt. 

Family  Worship,  a  Series  of  Prayers,  with  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Re¬ 
marks  adapted  to  the  Services  of  Domestic  Worship.  By  180  Clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Helen  FlectwiM>d.  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth. 

Pictorial  History  of  Palestine.  Part  18. 

Pietorud  Edition  of  Shakspere.  Wijiter's  Tale.  Part  30. 

Baptism  not  Purification,  in  Reply  to  President  Beecher.  By  Alex.  Car- 
son,  M.A. 

The  Restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  Land,  connected  with  their  future 
Conversion  and  the  final  Blessedness  of  our  Earth.  By  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth. 

Priscillii,  the  Helper;  a  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Row  ton,  of  Coventry.  By  John 
Gregg  Hewlett. 

Works  of  De  Foe.  Part  17.  Edited  by  W.  11  a/lit t. 

The  Jubilee  Memorial,  eommemorating  the  Rev.  W.  Jay’s  Fifty  Years’ 
Ministry  at  Argyle  Chapel,  Bath. 

My  Life.  Bv  an  Ex-Dissenter. 

^  Gn  Hen»es,  I len>- worship,  and  the  Heroic  in  History.  Six  Lectures.  By 
Thomas  Carl \  sle. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Dominiou  of  Sin  and  Grace.  By  Dr.  Owen.  B  itli 
Notes  and  an  Appendix.  By  William  limes. 


